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If  Dailies  Want  Free  Press  Code  Clause 
They  Should  Have  It,  Rogers  Says 

Deputy  Administrator  Feels,  However,  That  the  Cry  Raised  Over  Issue  Is 
Unwarranted — Licensing  Provision  Not  Applicable  To  Press,  He  Holds 


No  less  than  publishers,  who  dis- 
tribrute  intelligence,  printers  who 
print  intelligence  are  interested  in  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  Freedom  of 
the  Press.  During  the  early  struggle 
against  omnipotent  governments  when 
the  foundations  were  being  built  under 
this  great  landmark  of  individual  and 
civil  liberty,  printers  worked  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  and  performed  the 
brunt  of  the  labor.  They  fought  their 
battle  long  before  there  were  any  news- 
IHpers.  Under  Queen  Mary,  the  Sta¬ 
tioners  Company,  chartered  in  1556,  had 
a  monopoly  of  printing.  Elizabeth’s 
Star  Chamber  confined  printing  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  search  out  and  destroy  all 
unlicensed  presses.  It  was  against  a 
similar  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  Milton,  in  1643,  issued  his 
“Aeropagitica,  A  Speech  for  the  Lib¬ 
erty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,”  which  was 
itself  an  unlicensed  book. 

"Give  me  liberty  to  know,  to  utter 
and  to  argue  freely  according  to  con¬ 
science,  above  all  other  liberties.”  That 
was  what  Milton  demanded  and  those 
immortal  words,  quoted  by  Colonel  R. 
R.  McCormick  in  his  speech  in  this 
city  barely  more  than  a  week  ago,  right¬ 
ly  put  liberty  of  the  press  above  all 
(kher  liberties.  It  is  not  inappropri¬ 
ate,  therefore,  that  to  you  printers  as¬ 
sembled  in  this  convention  there  should 
be  made  a  statement  which  I  trust  will 
prevent  further  alarms  like  some  now 
being,  as  I  believe,  unnecessarily 
sounded. 

These  alarms,  it  should  be  said,  have 
for  the  most  part  been  sounded  by  those 
who  have  had  only  second  or  third  hand 
knowledge  of  the  pending  codes  for 
newspapers  and  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  It 
is  always  an  easy  victory  to  put  up  a 
straw  man  and  knock  him  down.  The 
method  is  to  allege  that  some  liberty 
is  being  threatened  when  it  really  is 
not  and  then  when  the  threat  does  not 
materialize — when  there  is  no  attack — 
the  defender  can  claim  that  his  opposi¬ 
tion  has  made  the  assaulters  hold  back ; 
that  he  has  made  them  timid,  even 
thougl]  they  never  intended  to  be  teme¬ 
rarious.  True  it  is  and  always  will  be 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
enduring  liberty  but  that  is  no  warrant 
for  rome  men  to  seek  a  specious  and 
transient  reputation  as  foes  of  a  tyranny 
which  has  not  yet  been  threatened  and 
as  friends  of  a  liberty  which  has  not 
and  will  not  be  imperilled. 

When  the  Newspaper  Code  was  pre¬ 
sented  counsel  suggested  that,  first,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  peculiarly  local  nature  of 
the  business  of  newspaper  publishing 
and,  secondly,  because  of  the  protection 
forded  to  publishers  by  the  First 
^^ndment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  newspapers  could  refuse 
to  submit  a  code  of  fair  competition 
®Kler  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  These  two  questions,  raised  ^ 
facers  and  not  by  editors,  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  on 
the  first  question  that  every  newspaper 
•*fl«es  the  facilities  of  interstate  corn¬ 
ice  and  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  newspaper  business  is  far  more 
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than  local  in  character  and  on  this 
ground,  at  least,  newspapers  have  no 
better  right  to  claim  exemption  under 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
than  have  barber  shops,  hotels  and  re- 
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tail  establishments,  for  all  of  which 
codes  have  been  submitted  without  the 
reservation  that  the  businesses  were 
exempt  from  the  law. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question, 
tlie  constitutional  guarantee  of  liberty  of 
the  press  surely  does  not  mean  liberty 
to  refuse  to  submit  a  code.  So  far  as 
1  know,  no  newspaper  has  ever  main¬ 
tained  that  state  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees  of  freedom  of  the  press  permit 
newspapers  to  ignore  the  provisions  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws,  State 
Child  Labor  Laws  and  hours  of  labor 
laws.  In  so  far  as  hours  and  wages  are 
concerned  newspai)ers  are  in  precisely 
the  same  class  as  is  any  other  industry 
which,  under  the  Recovery  -Act,  in¬ 
creases  the  wages  and  reduces  the  hours 
of  its  employees.  The  code  deals  only 
with  hours  and  wages.  Where  can 
there  be  any  issue  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press?  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
most  eloquent  voices  on  the  issue  are 


raised  by  men  who  are  in  newspaper 
counting  houses  and  law  offices,  rather 
than  in  editorial  rooms.  They  should 
ponder  the  views  of  Hamilton,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  84th  number  of  the  Fed¬ 
eralist.  There  was  then  no  provision 
in  the  Federal  Constitution  guarantee¬ 
ing  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  it  was 
being  urged  that  Congress  had  powers 
which,  if  not  limited  as  to  the  press  by 
a  constitutional  amendment,  would  affect 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  Congress  had 
powers  of  taxation  and  fearful  spirits 
said  that  taxes  could  be  imposed  upon 
publishers,  so  high  as  to  amount  to  pro¬ 
hibition.  Hamilton  dealt  with  that  fear 
as  follows: 

“I  know  not,”  he  said,  “by  what  logic 
it  could  be  maintained,  that  the  declara¬ 
tions  in  the  State  constitutions,  in  favor 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  would  be 
a  constitutional  impediment  to  the  im¬ 
position  of  duties  upon  publications  by 
the  State  legislatures.  It  cannot  cer¬ 
tainly  be  pretended  that  any  degree  of 
duties,  however  low,  would  be  an 
abridgement  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
We  know  that  newspapers  are  taxed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  yet  it  is  notorious 
that  the  press  nowhere  enjoys  greater 
liberty  than  in  that  country.  And  if 
duties  of  any  kind  may  be  laid  with¬ 
out  a  violation  of  that  liberty,  it  is 
evident  that  the  extent  must  depend 
on  legislative  discretion,  regulated  by 
public  opinion;  so  that,  after  all,  gen¬ 
eral  declarations  respecting  the  liberty 
of  the  press  will  give  it  no  greater 
security  than  it  w'ill  have  without  them. 
The  same  invasions  of  it  may  be  effected 
under  the  St.ite  constitutions  which 
contain  those  declarations  through  the 
means  of  taxation,  as  under  the  pro- 
l)osed  Constitution,  which  has  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  would  be  quite  as 
significant  to  declare  that  government 
ought  to  be  free,  that  taxes  ought  not 
to  he  excessive,  etc.,  as  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ought  not  to  he  restrained.” 

And  in  respect  of  a  C(xle  covering 
hours  and  wages,  it  would,  to  para¬ 
phrase  Hamilton,  l)e  quite  as  significant 
to  declare  that  government  ought  to  be 
free,  that  hours  should  not  be  reduced 
too  low  and  wages  should  not  be  raised 
so  high  as  to  declare  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  restrained. 


MONTHLY  EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

The  second  section  of  Editor  &  Publisher  for  this  week,  and  monthly 
hereafter,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  a  review  of  the  affairs  of  the  vast  industry 
which  supports  the  American  press  and  makes  possible  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  production  of  news  service  known  to  any  nation.  With  reviving 
business,  following  four  years  of  stagnation,  it  is  plain  that  publishers  and 
managers  are  deeply  interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  plants  or  in  equipping 
new  ones.  Depression  has  delayed  practical  progress,  but  has  not  stayed  the 
hand  of  the  inventor  or  retarded  scientific  advancement  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  technology  and  the  news  of  the  mechanical  department  has 
never  been  more  interesting  and  vital  than  at  present.  Therefore,  we  present 
this  monthly  review  as  a  service  to  the  entire  journalistic  body. 


That,  at  bottom,  was  the  attitude  of  the 
proponents  of  the  code.  By  their  action 
in  presenting  a  code  they  made  these 
legal  points  irrelevant.  They  took  the 
high-minded  position  of  waiving  their 
unsubstantial  claim  of  legal  liberty  not 
to  have  a  code  and  they  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  proposals  to  reduce  hours 
and  increase  wages. 

Their  code,  as  submitted,  contained 
an  article  which  among  other  things 
asserted  that  the  publishers  did  not 
waive  their  constitutional  rights  under 
the  First  Amendment,  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  the  press.  That  article  of 
the  code,  to  my  mind,  is  not  more 
necessary  t(xlay  than  Hamilton  would 
have  deemed  it  to  be  in  the  days  when 
he  was  writing  his  Federalist  papers. 
In  my  opinion  publishers  can  not  waive 
their  constitutional  rights  by  present¬ 
ing  and  urging  the  approval  of  a  code 
covering  hours  and  wages.  No  law  of 
Congress  and  no  Executive  Order  un¬ 
der  it  would  be  valid  if  it  abridged  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  “The  power  to 
tax  is  not  the  power  to  destroy  while 
this  Court  sits,”  said  our  greatest  liv¬ 
ing  jurist,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
the  power  to  spread  employment  and 
increase  wages  will  not  be  the  power 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press  so  long  as  this  Court  sits.  No 
language  in  a  code  is  necessary  to  sup- 
l)ort  the  Court’s  authority.  But  if  pub¬ 
lishers  will  feel  more  secure  with  such 
a  declaration  in  their  code,  then  they 
should  have  it. 

In  the  conferences  following  the  news¬ 
paper  code  hearings  over  which  I  pre¬ 
sided,  I  expressed  only  two  opinions: 
first,  that  the  language  of  this  section 
of  the  code  covered  more  than  the  First 
-Amendment — that  it  was  not  drafted  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  which  Na¬ 
poleon  imposed  on  the  draftsmen  of  the 
Napoleonic  Code :  that  the  meaning 
should  be  so  clear  that  not  only  would 
the  well-intentioned  understand  but  that 
the  ill-intentioned  could  not  possibly 
misunderstand.  My  second  suggestion 
was  that  perhaps  the  declaration  could 
best  appear  in  a  Preamble  to  the  Code, 
instead  of  in  its  present  resting  place, 
sandwiched  between  two  provisions 
which  are  not  relevant  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  These  were  friendly  sug¬ 
gestions — nothing  more. 

In  all  this,  I  submit,  there  is  no  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Nevertheless  cries  of  alarm  have  been 
raised.  The  criers  have  searched  far 
and  wide  to  discover  anything  which 
they  could  cite  as  justifying  their  alarm. 
Some  of  their  discoveries  are  curious. 
Let  me  give  one  example.  It  has  been 
charged  that  “the  freedom  of  the  press 
is  in  the  balance”  and  the  charge  has 
been  broadcast  over  the  country  by  the 
press  associations.  What  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  precarious  balance  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press?  It  is  this; 

The  Newspaper  Code,  as  published  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office  con¬ 
tains  paragraph  11  on  freedom  of  the 
press.  That  is  premise  No.  1.  'The 
published  code,  as  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  contains  on  its 
cover  this  statement ;  “The  code  for 
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the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  In¬ 
dustry  in  its  present  form  merely  re¬ 
flects  the  proposal  of  the  above  named 
industry  and  none  of  the  provisions  con¬ 
tained  therein  are  to  be  regarded  as 
having  received  the  approval  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  as 
applying  to  this  industry.”  That  is 
premise  No.  2  and  the  logical  conclu¬ 
sion  which  is  drawn  is  that  "the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  in  the  balance.  The 
position  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  today  is  definite.  Through  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  it 
has  not  approved  ‘the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press’.  As 
long  as  this  situation  exists  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  in 
danger.” 

Now  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  state¬ 
ment  on  the  cover  of  this  code  that 
none  of  the  provisions  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  been  approved  by  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  is 
placed  on  the  cover  of  every  ccxie  which 
is  published  It  would  be  placed  on 
the  cover  of  a  ccxie  which  included  the 
Ten  Commandments  or  the  whole  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
placed  (XI  the  cover  of  ccxles  which,  as 
required  by  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  quote  the  mandatory  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  much-discussed  Section  7 
(a)  of  the  statute.  It  would  be  just 
as  possible  to  conclude  that  because  of 
the  <x)ver  capticxi,  sectiem  7  (a)  is  in 
the  balance  and  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  as  it  is  to  conclude  that  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  in  the  balance  and 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  Naticxial 
Recovery  Administration.  It  may  not 
be  true  in  this  case  that,  as  Chester¬ 
ton  once  said,  a  passicxi  for  logic  drives 
men  mad  but  it  is  at  least  true  that 
lack  of  logic  permits  unfounded  fears. 

Fears  have  been  spread  by  another 
equally  illogical  methcxl.  There  is  a 
section  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
cov’ery  AcA — not  the  secticxi  under 
which  ccxles  are  presented — which  au¬ 
thorizes  the  President,  in  certain  cases, 
to  license  industries.  The  powers  of  the 
President  are  carefully  circumscribed. 
He  may  exercise  them  only  if  he  finds 
that  ‘‘destructive  wage  or  price  cutting 
or  other  activities  contrao’  to  the  policy 
of”  the  Recovery  Act  are  being  prac¬ 
tised  in  any  trade  or  industry;  he  must 
give  public  notice  and  hearing  before 
he  can  act.  This  section  of  the  statute, 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  title,  ceases  to  be 
in  effect  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

That  section  of  the  Act,  as  I  say, 
stands  apart  from  the  section  dealing 
with  the  presentation  and  approval  of 
codes.  The  President  has  not  used  the 
authority  conferred  upon  him  and  there 
has  been  no  public  demand  that  he  do 
so.  Nevertheless  the  section  has  been 
used  by  those  who  seek  to  conjure  up 
horrendous  hobgoblins  of  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  press  the  word  “li¬ 
cense”  has  horrible  and  properly  hor¬ 
rible  connotations,  but  those  who  use 
the  word  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
unsuspecting  that  no  responsible,  intel¬ 
ligent  person  has  even  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  newspapers  being  brought 
imder  the  licensing  provisions  of  the 
Act.  If  such  an  unthinkable  proposal 
were  ever  made,  judges  in  the  land 
would  be  unanimous  in  preventing  it. 
The  word  “licensing”  should  not  be 
brought  into  any  discussion  of  the  for¬ 
mulation  and  approval  of  a  ccxie  on 
hours  and  wages  for  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States.  But  it  will  be  said, 
l(X)k  at  what  the  Hitler  government  has 
dcMie  to  the  press  in  Germany.  No  one 
regrets  such  action  more  intensely  than 
1  do.  But  it  is  no  more  necessary  for 
American  publishers  to  worry  over  a 
threat  of  similar  action  in  this  country 
than  it  is  for  American  Jews  to  fear 
that  the  .American  people  and  govern¬ 
ment  will  suddenly  go  mad  and  in¬ 
augurate  a  senseless  terrorism  similar  to 
that  under  which  German  Jews  have 
suffered  so  cruelly. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  passicxi  for  a 
free  press,  but  scxne  of  the  volunteer 


enthusiasts  who  now  fight  so  glorious¬ 
ly  against  an  imaginary  danger  remind 
me  of  the  dauntless  hero  of  Cervantes’ 
immortal  novel.  You  will  recall  that 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  were 
staying  at  an  inn  and  that  Panza  ran 
out  of  Don  Quixote’s  chamber  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  fright,  seeking  help  for  his  master 
tweause  his  master  was  battling  tooth 
and  nail  with  a  great  giant  and  had 
just  whipped  off  his  head.  Sancho  was 
told  that  he  was  mad,  that  “his  master 
was  not  such  a  wonderful  hero  as  to 
fight  a  giant  at  two  thousand  leagues 
distance”.  But  in  Don  Quixote’s  cham¬ 
ber  there  was  still  a  hubbub  with  Don 
Quixote  crying  out.  “Stay,  villain! 
Robber,  stay!  Since  1  have  thee  here, 
thy  scimitar  shall  but  little  avail  thee.” 
Sancho  declared  that  before  he  had  left 
the  chamber  he  had  seen  the  giant’s 
bl(X)d  running  about  the  rewm  and  “his 
head  sailing  in  the  middle  of  it ;  but 
such  a  head!  It  is  bigger  than  any 
wine  skin  in  Spain.” 

“Mercy  on  me,”  cried  the  innkeeper, 
“I  will  be  cut  like  a  cucumber  if  this 
Don  Quixote,  or  Don  Devil,  has  not 
lieen  hacking  m>  wine  skins  that  had 
stcxxl  filled  at  his  bed's  head  and  this 
coxcomb  (Sancho!  has  taken  the  spilt 
li(|uor  for  blcxxl.” 

The  comi»any  ran  into  Quixote’s  room 
and  found  him  with  his  blanket  around 
his  left  arm  for  a  shield ;  he  had  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand  and  was  lay¬ 
ing  about  pell-mell,  as  if  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  with  some  giant.  But  the  ac¬ 
count  prcxreeds ;  “The  best  jest  of  all. 
he  was  all  this  time  fast  asleep :  for 
the  thought  of  the  adventure  he  had 
undertaken  so  wrought  on  his  imagina¬ 
tion  that  his  depraved  fancy  in  his  sleep 
had  represented  to  him  the  Kingdom 
of  Miccxnicon  and  the  giant:  and  dream¬ 
ing  that  he  was  then  fighting  him,  he 
assaulted  the  wine  skins  so  desperately 
that  he  set  the  whole  chamber  afloat 
with  gocxl  wine.”  Let  me  commend 
this  story  to  those  who  rise  to  defend  a 
free  press  from  non-existent  threats  to 
its  freedom. 


U.  P.  SUES  MASTERS 

Ira  H.  Masters,  well-known  Utah- 
Idaho  newspaper  publisher,  and  until 
recently  publisher  of  the  Pocatello 
(Idaho)  State  Journal,  a  daily,  is  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  $4,802.91  damage  suit 
brought  against  him  by  the  United 
Press  AsscKuUions  for  alleged  breach 
of  contract.  Mr.  Masters  sold  his  paper  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year  to  the  owners 
of  the  Pocatello  Tribune.  His  contract 
with  the  U.P.  for  wire  service,  dated 
March.  1932,  was  to  run  for  five  years. 
A  clause  in  the  ccmtract  required  that 
if  the  paper  was  sold  before  the  ex- 
piraticxi  of  the  contract.  Mr.  Masters 
was  to  find  someone  who  would  as¬ 
sume  it.  Masters  claims  another  clause 
in  the  contract  voided  it  in  case  he 
went  out  of  business. 


OKLAHOMA  MEET  NOV.  4 

Editors  of  Associated  Press  newspa- 
jiers  in  Oklahoma  will  hold  their  annual 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Nov.  4. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  9-11 — Michigan  Press  Club, 
annual  fall  meeting,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Nov.  10-1 1 — A.F.A.,  10th  District, 
annual  convention.  Hotel  Texas,  Ft. 
Worth. 

Nov.  13-15 — A.N.A.  meeting.  Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  16-17-18  —  Missouri  Press 
Assn.,  annual  fall  meeting,  Mueh- 
back  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  16-17-18 — Texas  Press  Assn., 
annual  convention.  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston. 


ZENGER  ANNIVERSARY 
TO  BE  CELEBRATED 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  to  Speak  at 
Ceremonies  Oct.  28  Marking 
Patriot’s  Decision  to  Estab¬ 
lish  His  Own  Paper 

With  the  freedom  of  the  press  prin¬ 
ciple  more  to  the  fore  now'  than  it  has 
been  in  many  years,  the  200th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  struggle  of  Peter  Zenger  to 
establish  the  right  to  print  the  truth 
without  interference,  assumes  national 
interest. 

The  Zenger  anniversary  will  be  ob¬ 
served  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Eastches- 
ter,  near  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2S. 

It  was  on  Oct.  28,  1733,  that  Zenger, 
political  reporter  on  New  York’s  first 
newspajier,  the  .Vcio  York  Weekly  Ga¬ 
zette.  decided  to  start  his  own  journal 
when  his  editor  refused  to  print  a  story 
which  he  had  written  concerning  a 
rough  and  tumble  election  on  the  church 
green.  His  long  fight  to  establish  his 
right  to  publish  without  interference  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  genesis  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  principle  in 
this  country. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  one  of 
newspaperdom’s  most  articulate  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  free  press  principle,  will  lie 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  celebration. 

Mr.  McCormick  heads  the  honorary 
committee  in  charge  of  the  celebration. 
Other  members  include:  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  New  York  Times;  Ogden  S. 
Reid,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst;  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
lYashington  Star  and  president  of  the 
.Associated  Press ;  Karl  Bickel.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press:  William  T. 
Dewart,  New  York  Sun;  J.  Noel  Macy, 
Westchester  Newspapers ;  Victor  Rid- 
der,  of  the  Ridder  Brothers  Newspa- 
l*ers;  Kenneth  Hogate,  Wall  Street 
Journal;  Cleveland  Rodgers,  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle;  Paul  Bellamy,  Clervland 
Plain  De^er  and  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  S(x:iety  of  Newspaper  Editors; 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor  ir  Publisher; 
John  C.  Martin,  Curtis-Martin  News¬ 
papers  ;  William  N.  Hardy,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publisers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
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lishers’  AsscKiation,  and  Raymond  P. 
Brandt,  National  Press  Club. 

The  Rev.  W.  Harold  Weigle,  present 
rector  of  the  historic  church,  and  Dr. 
Clarence  A.  Manning,  vice-chairman  of 
the  celebration,  are  arranging  a  page¬ 
ant  of  color  guards  and  men  and  women 
in  colonial  dress. 


U.  S.  CONTROL  OF  WIRE 
RATES  SUGGESTED 

Special  Commission  Studying  Idea  of 
New  Agency  to  Supervise  Rates 
on  Communications  of  All 
Kinds 


{Special  to  Emiob  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  24 — With 
the  Special  Commission  named  to  for¬ 
mulate  plans  to  “Consolidate,  Transfer 
and  Abolish  Executive  Agencies  of  the 
Government,”  under  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  coordination  program  laboring 
intensively  with  the  approach  of  the 
session  of  Congress  beginning  Jan.  3, 
it  is  more  strongly  indicated  than  ever 
before  that  a  reccxnmendation  will  ^ 
evolved  to  set  up  an  independent  agency 
to  control  rates  on  communicaticxis  erf 
all  kinds. 

While  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
suggestion— it  has  been  heard  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  circles  for  several  years  past 
— the  fact  that  it  is  being  studied  now 
with  a  greater  approach  to  formulation 
of  some  workable  plan  has  brought  it 
to  the  fore  with  renewed  interest  in 
just  what  will  be  the  outcome. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  President 
R(X)sevelt  upon  assuming  office  was  to 
send  a  special  message  to  the  Congress 
urging  a  complete  program  for  coordi¬ 
nation  by  eliminating  unnecessary  of¬ 
fices  and  bureaus  and  having  those  re¬ 
tained  take  over  the  work  of  those  done 
away  with.  While  appreciable  progress 
has  been  made  and  Budget  Director 
Lewis  W.  Douglas  is  able  to  point  to 
vast  savings,  the  commission  is  now 
meeting  weekly  with  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Daniel  C.  Roper  as  chairman. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  has 
undergone  a  numlier  of  changes  since 
it  first  began  work,  and,  aside  from 
Secretary  Roper,  is  now  composed  of 
Senator  Clarence  C.  Dill  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  of  the  Senate;  Rep- 
re.sentative  Sam  Rayburn,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce:  General  C.  McK. 
Saltzman:  Major  General  Irving  Carr, 
chief  of  the  army  signal  corps;  Cap¬ 
tain  S.  C.  Hcxiker,  director  of  naval 
communications;  Lieut.  Commander  E. 
M.  Webster,  chief  of  communications 
of  the  Coast  Guard;  Dr.  Irvin  Stewart, 
of  the  Department  of  State:  Dr.  W.  M. 
Splawn:  Dr.  J.  H.  Dellinger,  chief  of 
the  Radio  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards;  and  Herbert  L.  Pettey, 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission. 

Though  the  commission  is  only  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  extensive  studies  of 
various  plans  to  ccxirdinate  transporta¬ 
tion  as  to  land,  sea  and  air,  and  com¬ 
munications,  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions,  it  now  finds  that  it  is  working 
under  what  is  known  as  the  Economy 
bill.  Public  Act  No.  2,  approved  by  the 
President  March  20,  1933,  which  has 
been  construed  to  give  it  ample  latitude 
to  take  up  the  questions  of  communica¬ 
tions  generally  and  when  not  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  suggestions  that  is  com¬ 
monly  coming  before  the  Commission 
and  which  is  being  given  careful  study, 
is  that  a  commission  fashioned  after  the 
I.  C.  C.,  but  independent  of  it  entirely, 
be  created  by  act  of  Congress  to  regu¬ 
late  rates  on  communicaticxis  of  all 
kinds,  but  in  no  sense  to  establish  a 
censorship  as  to  the  subject  matter  of 
such  communications. 

The  commission  is  now  meeting  ea^ 
Friday  afternoon,  and  the  outcome  of 
its  labors  are  being  watched  with  inter¬ 
est,  owing  to  its  wide  scope  and  the 
possible  ramifications  of  the  applicatic* 
of  plans  that  are  proposed. 
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PRICE  FIXING  NEWSPRINT  PLAN  VETOED 


Administrator  Johnson  Will  Not  Allow  Manufacturers  to  Establish  $41  Price  and  Arrange  Increases 
— -Newsprint  iMen  Thought  Their  Plan  Accepted — A.N.P.A.  Vigilance  Brought  Quick  Change 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washincton  Correapondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

ASHINGTON,  Oct.  26— A  care¬ 
fully  laid  plan  of  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  fix  the  price  of  newsprint 
at  $41  a  ton  and  to  increase  that  price 
on  three  successive  dates  in  1934  was 
vetoed  this  week  by  the  NRA,  after 
objections  to  the  plan  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  publishers  had  been  heard 
by  Administrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson. 

Breaking  up  of  the  plan,  in  the  view 
of  observers  here,  may  start  another 
newsprint  price  war  with  a  consequent 
break  in  prices. 

The  plan  was  adopted  almost  unani¬ 
mously  at  an  open  meeting  of  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Finland,  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  here  Oct.  24. 
The  meeting  resulted  from  invitations 
sent  to  producers  by  Administrator 
Johnson.  Its  purpose  was  to  attempt  to 
arrive  at  common  understanding  amoii'; 
producers  of  the  different  countries  in 
connection  with  problems  involved  in 
the  proposed  Newsprint  Code. 

Having  adopted  the  plan,  the  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  left  here  Oct.  24. 
confident  they  had  succeeded  in  “sta¬ 
bilizing'’  their  prices.  They  had 
scarcely  left  town,  however,  before  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  heard  of  the  scheme  and 
bluntly  declared  it  would  not  be  tol¬ 
erated. 

There  was  a  definite  belief  by  some 
that  adoption  of  the  scheme  by  the 
manufacturers  was  an  open  violation  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The  opin¬ 
ion  was  expressed  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  been  offered  new.s- 
print  contracts  for  1934  calling  for 
less  than  $41  a  ton  can  invoke  the 
Sherman  Law  and  collect  three  fold 
damages  if  the  offer  is  withdrawn  and 
an  attempt  made  to  substitute  the  higher 
price. 

The  newspaper  representatives  who 
conferred  with  General  Johnson,  in  the 
matter,  were  Howard  Davis,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  L.  B.  Palmer,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Elisha  Hanson,  Washington 
attorney. 

The  price  fixing  scheme,  which  w^s 
hailed  by  Deputy  Administrator  W.  W. 
Pickard,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  newsprint  code  as  “a  long  step 
forward”  and  which  indicated  that 
“we  are  going  somewhere,”  was  the 
work  of  C.  R.  McMillen,  of  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Company,  New  York,  in¬ 
dustrial  adviser  to  the  NRA  on  the 
newsprint  code. 

It  was  formally  presented  to  the 
gathering  by  a  hastily  formed  committee 
of  representatives  of  producers  of  the 
countries  involved.  Only  two  small 
manufacturers  opposed  it,  and  these  on 
the  principal  ground  that  the  price 
fixed  was  not  high  enough. 

Deputy  Administrator  R.  W.  Lea. 
one  of  General  Johnson’s  hand-picked 
men,  was  called  in  to  preside  at  the 
mming  with  Deputy  Administrator 
Pickard.  It  is  believed  this  means  that 
Mr.  Pickard  has  been  virtually  relieved 
of  the  newsprint  code. 

In  adopting  the  plan  the  producers 
agreed  to  maintain  the  $41  price  until 
Nov.  IS.  Another  meeting  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  by  that  time.  In 
the  interim  Canadian  manufacturers 
ajgreed  to  organize  a  newsprint  associa¬ 
tion  of  their  own  which  could  deal  with 
the  American  organization. 

The  agreement,  in  brief,  was  that  no 
price  was  to  be  fixed  for  delivery  after 
1934;  no  price  was  to  be  fixed  for  1933 
or  1934  deliveries  less  than  $41 ;  no 
19W  price  was  to  be  fixed  without  pro¬ 
vision  for  increase  on  April  1,  July  1, 
and  October  1,  1934,  “to  the  extent 
n.  any,  necessary  to  bring  it  in  line 
wrth  the  then  generally  prevailing  con¬ 
tract  market  price  at  the  point  of  de¬ 


livery.”  These  “  principles”,  under  the 
agreement,  were  to  be  given  ‘“immedi¬ 
ate,  complete  and  universal  effect  and 
to  be  adhered  to  rigidly.” 

Although  General  Johnson  opened  the 
conference,  telling  the  manufacturers 
that  he  appreciated  their  problems  and 
described  the  newsprint  code  as  “one 
of  the  toughest  little  problems  we  have 
here”,  he  was  not  present  when  the 
price  fixing  resolution  was  adopted.  He 
did  not  hear  of  it  until  several  hours 
later. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  action  taken,  it 
is  reported.  General  Johnson  was  quite 
angry  and  accused  the  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  of  going  far  beyond  an  un¬ 
derstanding  they  had  with  him.  He 
took  immediate  action  to  have  the  manu¬ 
facturers  notified  that  the  agreement 
was  not  and  would  not  be  sanctioned 
by  the  NR.A  and  that  it  would  not  be 
allowed  to  stand. 

What  will  be  proposed  in  place  of  it 
is  not  known  at  this  time,  though  the 
supposition  is  that  General  Johnson  will 
attempt  to  have  some  action  taken 
which  will  prevent  further  chaos  in  the 
industry. 

General  Johnson  was  said  to  have 
been  utterly  amazed  at  the  turn  of  events 
the  meeting  took  and  to  have  been 
stunned  when  he  realized  that  the  price 
fixing  agreement  had  been  adopted  un¬ 
der  circumstances  which  made  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  NRA. 

He  did  not  know  that  two  press  re¬ 
leases  had  been  issued  by  the  NRA 
publicity  section  on  the  conference  and 
that  one  of  them  quoted  Deputy  Pick¬ 
ard  as  telling  the  conferees  that  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution  was  a  “marvel¬ 
ously  long  step  forward  and  that  the 
position  of  the  newsprint  industry,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  agreement  arrived  at 
is  generally  accepted,  will  be  a  lot  bet¬ 
ter  tonight  than  it  was  last  night,  and 
about  1,000  miles  more  advanced  tow¬ 
ard  solution  of  the  general  problem.” 

One  of  the  principal  problems  in¬ 
volved,  of  course,  is  whether  action  shall 
be  taken  by  the  NRA,  after  adoption 
of  the  newsprint  code,  toward  invoking 
the  tariff  provisions  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  General  John¬ 
son  did  not  indicate  his  attitude  on  this 
question  when  he  addressed  the  meeting, 
but  it  is  believed  he  is  opposed  to  a 
tariff  on  newsprint. 

At  his  press  conference  Oct.  24  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  expressed  the  belief  that 
“it  would  be  a  curious  thing  to  put  a 
tariff  on  a  product  of  which  you  im¬ 
port  two-thirds.”  Answering  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  purpose  of  the  conference 
he  said: 

“The  situation  that  developed  was 
that  Canadian  underbidding  threatened 
any  code  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  quoting  about  $40  a  ton  on  that 
stuff.  I  hoped  they  would  be  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  and  maintain  their 
own  price  and  prevent  any  attempted 
embargo.” 

Sections  three  and  seven  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  are  those  which,  some  ob¬ 
servers  here  believe,  may  have  been 
involved  in  the  price  agreement.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  newsprint  code 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  President ; 
consequently,  the  industry  is  not  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  anti-trust  laws. 

While  the  conference  was  working 
or  the  resolution.  Mr.  Hanson  sent  a 
letter  to  Deputy  Pickard  renewing  the 
objections  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  to  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  newsprint  code 
which  were  originally  presented  at  the 
public  hearing  on  the  code. 

He  said  the  objections  were  being 
.submitted  again  “so  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  with  respect  to  this  code.” 

The  recommendations  from  the  Mc¬ 


Mullen  report  as  submitted  follow: 

1.  No  price  to  be  fixed  for  any  de¬ 
livery  after  1934. 

2.  No  price  to  be  fixed  for  1933  or 
1934  deliveries  less  than  the  present 
prices  above  mentioned. 

(These  “present  prices”  were  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  report  as  follows ;  “The 
prices  now  in  force  were  made  effective 
April  1,  1933.  They  are  based  on  a 
$41  delivered  price  a  ton,  subject  to 
zone  differentials  which  are  shown  on 
the  attached  map  marked  Schedule  A. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  prices 
result  in  a  net  delivered  price  at  New 
York  and  at  Chicago  of  $40  a  ton.”) 

3.  No  price  to  be  fixed  for  1934  de¬ 
liveries  without  provision  for  its  being 
increased  on  each  of  the  dates  April  1, 
July  1  and  October  1,  1934,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent,  if  any,  necessary  to  bring  it  in 
line  with  the  then  generally  prevailing 
contract  market  price  at  the  point  of 
delivery. 

4.  "These  principles  to  be  given  im¬ 
mediate,  complete  and  universal  effect 
and  to  be  adhered  to  rigidly. 

The  resolution  by  which  the  confer¬ 
ence  members  boujid  themselves  to  abide 
by  the  McMillen  recommendations 
follows : 

“Moved  that  this  committee  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  general  meeting  that  the 
North  American  Manufacturers  adopt 
Mr.  McMillen’s  recommendations  and 
that  pending  another  meeting,  after  the 
Canadians  havt  organized  their  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  in  no  event  later  than 
November  ISth,  that  the  individual 
members  pledge  themselves  to  make  no 
commitments  in  violation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth  in  Mr.  McMillen’s  rec- 
ommendations.’l 

The  committee  referred  to  in  the 
resolution  was  a  joint  committee  repre¬ 
senting  American,  Canadian  and  Euro¬ 
pean  producers  and  was  hastily  formed 
after  Deputy  Administrator  Lea  had 
suggested  that  proceedings  would  be 
expedited  by  creating  a  committee  to 
present  a  program  to  the  general  meet¬ 
ing.  Apparently  it  was  known  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  the  committee  would  do, 
because  mimeographed  copies  of  the 
McMillen  recommendations  were  avail¬ 
able  when  the  full  meeting  reconvened 
after  a  recess. 

Mr.  McMillen  said  Thursday: 

“The  meeting  of  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  held  in  Washington,  on  Oct.  24, 
adopted  four  recommendations  from  my 
report  to  the  NRA  on  the  newsprint 
industry. 

“I  have  been  asked  for  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Clause  3  of  my  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  provides  for  adjustments 
in  the  1934  price,  quarterly,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the 
then  prevailing  market  price  at  the 
point  of  delivery. 

“If  my  report  is  read  in  full,  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  its  mean¬ 
ing.  In  the  full  report  I  say : 

“  T  do  not  predict  higher  costs  as 
inevitable,  but  they  certainly  must  be 
viewed  as  a  probability  to  be  provided 
for  in  view  of  the  heavy  additional 
costs  which  the  industry  is  assuming 
under  the  NRA  to  say  nothing  of  the 
generally  rising  trend  of  commodity 
costs  which  evidences  the  progress  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  efforts.  In  order 
not  to  obstruct  the  further  progress  and 
final  success  of  those  efforts  and  to 
prevent  their  success  spelling  the  final 
collapse  of  the  newsprint  industry  the 
prices  now  to  be  fixed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  1934  should,  while  giving 
the  publishers  as  definite  a  foundation 
as  possible  upon  which  to  construct 
their  plans  and  policies,  at  the  same 
time  contain  sufficient  elasticity  to  per¬ 
mit  increases  to  meet  advancing  corts.’ 

“Perhaps  it  would  have  more  ade¬ 
quately  indicated  my  thoughts  had  I 
used  the  words  ‘properly  adjusted’  in 


paragraph  3  rather  than  the  word  ‘in¬ 
creased.’  ’ 

Members  of  the  joint  committee  were 
Edgar  Rickard,  president,  Pejepscot 
Paper  Co.,  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Newsprint  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  United  States,  William  A. 
Whitcomb,  president  of  the  association, 
C.  K.  Blandin,  Blandin  Paper  Co.,  A. 
L.  Hobson,  St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  repre¬ 
senting  United  States  producers;  L.  J. 
Belnap,  Consolidated  Paper  Co.,  A.  R. 
Graustein,  International  Paper  Co.,  G. 

S.  Clarkson,  receiver,  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Co.,  and  A.  E.  McMaster,  Powell 
River  Co.,  representing  Canada;  J. 
Goldstein,  and  a  Mr.  Procope  represent¬ 
ing  Finland,  Sweden  and  Norway.  Mr. 
Graustein  also  represented  Newfound¬ 
land. 

Opposition  to  the  resolution  and  the 
McMillen  recommendations  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  only  two  individuals.  These 
were  J.  H.  Slater,  of  the  Escanaba 
(Mich.)  Paper  Co.,  and  O.  L.  E. 
WeDer,  of  the  Watab  Paper  Co.,  a 
Canadian  organization. 

Mr.  Slater  said  he  voted  against  the 
resolution  because  newsprint  mills  could 
not  operate  on  the  existing  price,  with 
the  increased  costs  of  production  al¬ 
ready  in  effect  and  to  come.  He  seemed 
irritated  that  "foreigners”  had  been 
called  in  to  help  “settle  our  own  affairs.” 

He  said,  however,  he  was  willing  to 
abide  by  the  armistice,  but  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  His  own  mill,  Mr.  Slater 
said,  IS  operating  at  a  loss. 

J.  H.  Price,  of  Price  Brothers  &  Cp., 
rose  when  Deputy  Pickard  called  for 
the  “noes”  on  the  resolution  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  company  he  represented 
was  in  receivership  and  being  operated 
by  a  trustee.  Consequently,  he  said,  he 
could  not  commit  his  company,  but 
would  recommend  favorable  action  to 
the  trustee. 

Alter  the  resolution  had  been  adopted 
Mr.  Pickard  made  it  plain  that  the 
action  could  not  vitiate  existing  con¬ 
tracts.  This  explanation  came  after  a 
producer  had  said  his  company  had  con¬ 
tracts  in  effect  now  which  named  a 
delivered  price  lower  than  $40  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  conference  was  divided  into  two 
sessions,  the  first  of  which  convened 
at  noon.  This  was  little  more  than  a 
pre-organization  meeting  and  nothing 
of  importance  transpired. 

It  was  opened  by  General  Johnson, 
who  told  the  producers  that  the  news¬ 
print  code  presented  “one  of  the  tough¬ 
est  problems  we  have;  maybe  not  a 
tough  big  problem,  but  a  tough  little 
problem.”  He  said  he  fully  appreciated 
the  difficulties  faced  by  newsprint 
manufacturers,  having  been  connected 
with  a  paper  company. 

The  Administrator  referred  to  the 
tariff  provision  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act,  but  did  not  give 
any  indication  of  his  views  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  invoked.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  he  regarded  the  news¬ 
print  code  as  “one  of  our  most  vital 
immediate  problems.” 

Deputy  Lea  declared  the  coriferees 
should  work  toward  a  stabilization  of 
the  industry,  but  warned  them  that  the 
administration  would  not  countenance 
abnormal  costs.  Every  code  approved, 
he  pointed  out,  is  gone  over  v^ 
carefully  to  see  if  adequate  protection 
is  provided  for  consumers. 

Sheldon  E.  Wardwell,  Boston,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Grwt 
Northern  Paper  Co.,  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Co,, 
denied  that  United  States  mills  are  less 
efficient  than  Canadian  mills.  Ameri¬ 
can  mills,  he  said,  do  not  have  as  low 
costs  as  Canadian  mills,  due  to  higher 
wage  rates  and  certain  subsidies  granted 
by  the  Canadian  government  to  mills 
in  Canada.  He  said,  however,  that 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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WICHITA  BEACON,  PUBLISHERS  AND 
DEPARTMENT  STORE  INDICTED 

Charges  of  False  Advertising  Brought  by  Grand  Jury  as  Storm  of 
Conflict  Involving  Two  Newspapers  and 
Advertiser  Cmitinues 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WICHITA,  KAN.,  Oct.  23— The 
IVichita  Beacon  and  its  pub¬ 
lishers,  Max  M.  Levand  and  Louis 
Levand,  have  I)een  indictell  on  charges 
of  publishing  false  and  misleadiitg  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  indictment,  returned 
Oct.  21,  followed  indictment  four  days 
earlier  of  a  department  store  advertiser, 
the  Allen  W.  Hinkel  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  and  both  actions  followed  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  civil  suits  late  in  August  involv¬ 
ing  the  Hinkel  Company  and  the 
Wichita  Eagle.  The  Hinkel  company 
early  this  year  had  discontinued  its  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Eagle  and  placed  it  in 
the  Beacon. 

The  indictment  against  the  Beacon 
and  its  publishers  was  based  on  adver¬ 
tising  of  five  firms  in  a  special  section  of 
that  newspaper  on  Aug.  20.  The  copy 
in  each  case  included  an  “emblem  of 
quality”  purporting  to  carry  approval 
of  Dr.  R.  E.  Hobbs,  director  of  public 
welfare  in  the  city.  A  leading  article 
in  the  section,  dealing  with  the  proper 
handling  of  food,  carried  Dr.  Hobbs’ 
signature.  Dr.  Hobbs  later  objected  to 
use  of  his  name  in  connection  with  the 
advertising. 

The  Beacon,  in  a  front-page  editorial 
Oct.  21,  charged  that  the  indictments 
“go  squarely  back  to  the  refusal  of  M*-. 
Hinkel  to  advertise  in  the  Eagle.”  The 
Eagle,  in  turn,  reported  improper 
methods  used  by  Beacon  solicitors  in 
selling  the  special  edition. 

The  indictment  against  the  Beacon 
charged  publication  of  “an  advertise¬ 
ment,  label,  notice  .  .  .  regarding  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  to  the  public  purporting 
to  be  approved  by  the  city  health  officer, 
to  wit,  R.  E.  Hobbs,  M.D.,  director  of 
public  welfare,  city  of  Wichita,  which 
assertion  .  .  .  was  untrue,  deceptive, 
misleading  and  known  to  be  untrue,  de¬ 
ceptive,  false  and  misleading.” 

The  indictment  against  the  .•Mien  W. 
Hinkel  Dry  Goods  Company  read  as 
follows : 

“The  grand  jurors  of  the  state  of 
Kansas,  duly  impaneled,  charged  and 
sworn  by  the  court  aforesaid,  at  the 
term  aforesaid,  on  their  oaths,  do  find, 
charge,  and  present  that  on  or  about  the 
first  day  of  October,  1933,  at  Wichita, 
in  the  county  of  Sedgwick,  State  of 
Kansas,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  court,  one  Allen  W.  Hinkel  Co., 
a  corporation,  then  and  there  being,  did 
unlawfully,  intentionally,  wilfully,  know¬ 
ingly  and  with  the  intent  to  sell  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  merchandise  and  services  offered 
by  Allen  W.  Hinkel  Company,  a  cor¬ 
poration,  to  the  public,  make,  publish, 
dissimulate,  circulate,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  publish,  dissimulated,  or  circulated 
and  placed  before  the  public  a  newspaper 
advertisement  regarding  merchandise 
and  service  offered  to  the  public,  which 
advertisement  contained  assertions,  rep¬ 
resentations,  and  statements,  which,  in 
fact,  were  untrue,  deceptive  and  mis¬ 
leading,  contrary  to  the  statute  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided,  and  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of 
Kansas.” 

The  Hinkel  indictment  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  charges  filed  by  the  Wichita 
Shoe  Repairmen's  Association,  which 
claimed  the  Hinkel  company  advertised 
shoe  repair  work  at  cut  prices  with  first- 
class  material  and  workmanship. 

The  earlier  suits  included  one  by  the 
Eagle  charging  that  the  Hinkel  com¬ 
pany  had  broken  a  contract  for  adver¬ 
tising.  Hinkel  in  turn  sued  the  Eagle 
for  $250,000  damages  charging  libel  m 
a  story  about  him. 

The  Beacon  in  a  news  storj’  quoted 
Judge  Grover  Pierpont,  before  whom 
the  indicted  persons  were  arraigned,  as 
saying  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edged,  the  law  involved  had  never  been 
invoked  before  in  Sedgwick  County,  and 
that  examination  of  legal  volumes  failed 
to  show  any  case  of  the  sort  ever  heard 


by  the  state  supreme  court.  The  law 
was  passed  in  1915.  The  Beacon  story 
went  on  to  say  that  a  Wichita  paint 
dealer  recently  swore  out  a  warrant 
charging  a  competitor  was  advertising 
paint  that  was  not  of  the  high  quality 
claimed  for  it.  This  warrant,  however, 
was  never  served. 

“The  law  states,”  said  Judge  Pier¬ 
pont,  “that  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $500,  to  publish, 
in  any  manner,  either  by  handbills,  news¬ 
papers  or  any  other  medium,  any  ‘false 
or  misleading'  advertisements  which 
claim  for  commodities  virtues  they  may 
not  possess. 

“It  appears  that  if  a  man  advertises 
$4  pants  for  $2.98  he  has  violated  this 
law  unless  he  can  prove  that  at  some 
time  or  otl2£.r  those  trousers  were  priced 
at  $4.” 

RECEIVER  APPOINTED 

Louis  Heilbron  Conducting  Affairs  of 
Texarkana  Gazette  and  News 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Texarkana,  Tex.,  Oct.  25 — Louis 
Heilbron  has  been  named  receiver  of 
the  Texarkcuia  Gacette  (morning)  and 
News  (evening),  pending  sale  on  fore¬ 
closure  of  a  second  mortgage  securing 
a  $150,000  bond  issue.  Practically  the 
whole  bond  issue  is  owned  by  C.  E. 
Palmer  and  associates,  who  also  own  a 
$43,000  original  first  mortgage.  No 
change  in  the  policies  or  personnel  is 
contemplated,  and  the  business  will  be 
continued  as  usual  with  Mr.  Palmer, 
president  and  publisher;  Henry  Hum¬ 
phrey,  vice-president  and  editor;  J.  A. 
McDermott,  secretary-treasurer  and 
business  manager.  The  judgment  was 
rendered  Monday  and  proceedings  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  concluded  in  30  or  40  days, 
with  Heilbron  operating  the  business  in 
the  interim. 

RECEIVER  REFUSED 

Court  Holda  Portland  News'  Creditors 

Benefit  Most  from  Going  Concern 

Although  testimony  indicated  that  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News  has  lia¬ 
bilities  of  approximately  $800,000  and 
assets  of  $176,(X)0,  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  Sidney  St.  Felix  Thaxter  declined 
to  appoint  a  temporary  receiver  for  the 
paper,  as  petitioned  by  two  former 
News  employes. 

The  liabilities,  it  was  shown,  were  not 
pressing,  and  the  court  held  that  the 
interests  of  the  creditors  and  employes 
would  best  be  conserved  maintaining 
the  paper  as  a  going  concern.  It  is  now 
operating  at  a  profit,  "having  made  $8,000 
to  date  this  year  after  a  small  loss  in 
1932,  News  officials  testified.  The 
court  held  the  case  open  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis,  so  that  if  an  acute  situation 
arose,  it  could  be  dealt  with  quickly, 

GRIFFIN  MANAGING  EDITOR 

George  W.  Griffin,  veteran  of  23 
years’  service  o  the  staff  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Macon  Evening 
News.  He  succeeds  Leon  S.  Dure, 
Jr.,  who  resigned  to  join  the  IEaj/im«)/on 
Post.  With  the  exception  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Griffin  was  with  the  Tele¬ 
graph  longer  than  any  other  member 
of  the  staff.  He  came  to  that  paper  in 
1910  and  served  as  reporter,  city  ^itor, 
news  editor  and  since  1931  as  state 
news  editor. 


AIRPORT  DRIVE  SUCCEEDS 
The  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  led  a 
successful  campaign  in  which  citizens 
of  Moline  recently  voted  a  tax  increase 
with  which  to  establish  a  municipal 
airport.  L.  R.  Blackman,  editor  of 
the  Dispatch,  was  publicity  chairman 
of  the  airport  election  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  A.  Henry  Arp. 


W.  R.  HEARST  ILL 

William  R.  Hearst,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  has  been  ill  at  his  home  at  San 
Simeon,  Cal.,  with  bronchitis  for  two 
weeks,  it  was  reported  this  week.  He 
is  not  bedfast  and  his  illness  was  re¬ 
ported  as  not  serious. 

ACTIVE  WORK  STARTED 
BY  CLEVELAND  GUILD 

Four  Committees  Appointed  to  Pro¬ 
mote  National  and  Local  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Perfect  Other 
Phases  of  Work 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cleveland,  Oct.  25 — The  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  this  week  busied  jt- 
self  with  perfecting  its  scheme  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  working  toward  a  move 
for  formation  of  a  national  organization 
which  it  intends  to  begin  at  once.  Four 
committees  were  appointed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committe.  A1  Roberts 
and  Frank  O’Neil,  both  of  the  News, 
were  named  to  the  committee  of  propa¬ 
gation.  They  are  drawing  up  a  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  newspapers  in  cities  where 
there  is  no  organization,  and,  by  eprres- 
IKJiidence,  will  seek  to  interest  them 
in  the  movement. 

.\n  ethics  committee  was  named, 
which  includes  David  Dietz,  Scripps- 
Howard  science  editor  and  member  of 
the  Press  staff  and  Ray  Brunner  of 
the  News.  They  now  are  at  work 
forming  a  code  of  ethics.  A  publicity 
committee  consists  of  Omar  Ranney  of 
the  Press,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  Guild,  and  Frank  Fiske  of 
the  News.  A  committee  of  local  or¬ 
ganization,  consisting  of  Jack  Qpwser 
of  the  News  and  Milton  Lapine  of  the 
Press,  was  appointed  to  contact  local 
newspaper  groups  which  haven’t  yet 
joined  the  Cleveland  Guild.  Sunday  the 
Guild’s  executive  committee  is  to  meet 
with  representatives  from  Guilds  being 
formed  in  Akron  and  Youngstown, 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  dis¬ 
cuss  matters  of  mutual  interest,  and 
draw  the  three  Guilds  into  closer  touch 
with  each  other.  Beginning  this  week, 
the  Guild  began  publication  of  a  weekb’ 
bulletin  to  keep  its  members  informed 
on  latest  developments  in  the  Guild 
movement,  both  locally  and  nationally. 

WIGGINS  TO  WASHINGTON 

Will  Represent  St.  Paul  Dailies  In 
National  Capital 

j.  Russell  Wiggins,  editorial  writer 
for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  has  been  appointed  Washington 
correspondent  for  these  papers  and  has 
taken  up  his  duties.  He  succeeds  A.  D. 
Stedman  who  resigned  to  join  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

S.  M.  Williams  has  been  filling  the 
post  of  Washington  correspondent  tem¬ 
porarily. 

Aside  from  editorial  writing  Mr. 
Wiggins  has  been  author  of  a  column 
called  “Jots  and  Jingles”  on  the  Pioneer 
Press  editorial  page.  Previously  to 
joining  the  St.  Paul  newspapers  he  was 
publisher  of  the  Luveme  (Minn.)  Star. 

DR.  JOHN  HNLEY  IS  70 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  associate  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  marked  his 
70th  birthday,  Oct.  19,  by  walking 
around  Manhattan  Island,  his  custom¬ 
ary  observation  of  the  day  for  many 
years.  The  trip,  clocked  on  a  ped¬ 
ometer,  covered  32  miles.  Exercises 
were  held  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Oct.  26,  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Finley,  who  was  president  of  the  college 
for  10  years. 

LEA  HEARING  NOV.  18 

The  case  involving  North  Carolina’s 
effort  to  extradite  (iol.  Luke  Lea,  for¬ 
mer  Nashville,  Tenn.,  publisher,  to  serve 
a  prison  term  for  alleged  violation  of 
bank  laws  will  not  be  decided  by  the 
state  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  be¬ 
fore  Nov.  18.  The  Sate  of  the  de¬ 
cision  may,  however,  be  delayed  beyond 
this  time. 


GRANTS  WAGES,  HOURS, 
BUT  HITS  COERCION 

Chicago  Daily  News  Says  New*, 
papers  Willing  to  Submit  to  NRA 
Labor  Requirements  But  Mutt 

Have  Free  Pres*  Guarantee 

In  a  front  page  editorial  asserting 
that  a  free  press  is  vital  under  the 
NRA.  the  Chicago  Daily  News  late 
last  week  declared  that  it  believes  it 
“faithfully  reflects  the  convictions  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
editors  when  it  declares  that  it  will 
willingly  continue  to  observe  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  suggested  newspaper 
code  as  to  hours,  wages  and  recognition 
of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  by 
its  employes,  but  will  utterly  decline 
to  sign  any  agreement  which  subjects 
this  newspaper  to  coercion  of  any  sort 
exercised  by  anybody  which  tends  in 
the  slightest  particular  to  impair  its 
right  to  speak  freely  and  without 
straint  on  any  question  under  the  sun." 

TTie  Daily  News  editorial  pointed  out 
that  the  primary  duty  of  the  newspapers 
is  not  the  establishment  of  a  code,  but 
to  protect  the  people  of  the  country 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  press. 

Referring  to  the  recent  developments 
in  further  empowering  the  NRA  admin¬ 
istrator  to  punish  violators  of  any  code 
and  attempts  to  censor  or  suppress  re¬ 
ports  of  NRA  proceedings,  the  Daily 
News  said : 

“These  developments,  supplemented 
as  they  have  been  by  similar  instances 
of  bureaucratic  assumptions  which  con¬ 
travene  the  clear-cut  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens,  explain  perfectly  and 
completely  the  growing  reluctance  of 
the  newspapers  of  America  to  submit 
to  the  restrictions  of  any  code  what¬ 
ever.  This  fear  of  infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  free  speech  and  a  fret 
press  would  in  no  way  warrant  a  r^ 
fusal  by  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
any  proposed  code  affecting  the  hours 
of  employment,  the  payment  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  other  purely  adminis¬ 
trative  details  involving  the  manufac¬ 
turing  processes  in  a  newspaper  office. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  substantially  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  is 
already  operating  in  compliance  with 
these  requirements.  Consequently  there 
are  not  now  and  never  were  any  evils 
or  injustices  in  the  business  of  making 
newspapers  which  required  the  estaf 
lishment  of  a  newspaper  code.  The 
shrinkage  in  employment  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  between  1929  and  1933 
has  been  about  3  per  cent.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wages  paid  in  the  same  period 
has  averaged  1 1  per  cent  in  a  time  when 
living  costs  have  gone  down  more  than 
30  per  cent.  There  exist,  therefore,  in 
the  industry  no  crying  evils  to  correct 
and  almost  negligible  reduction  in  em¬ 
ployment  with  a  reduction  in  pay  ap¬ 
proximating  about  a  third  of  the  con¬ 
temporaneous  reduction  in  living  costs." 

WRITER  ARRESTED 

Noel  Panter,  a  correspondent  for  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  was  held  at 
police  headquarters  in  Munich,  (Ger¬ 
many,  this  week,  on  a  charge  of  “sus¬ 
pected  espionage.”  The  British  consul 
general  was  denied  a  chance  to  confer 
with  the  writer  Oct.  24,  and  the  Tele¬ 
graph  on  the  same  day  announced  that 
it  had  been  unable  to  establish  contact 
with  its  correspondent.  A  frank  report 
of  a  speech  Chancellor  Hitler  made 
before  storm  troops  in  Bayaria  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
Panter’s  detention.  His  apartment  was 
searched  and  papers  were  confiscated 
C.  A.  Ebach,  Munich  correspondent  for 
Reuters  News  Agency,  who  shares  tht 
apartment  with  Panter,  also  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  arrest,  but  went  into  hiding. 

W.  T.  DEWART  HONORED 

William  T.  Dewart,  president  of  the 
,\ew  York  Sun,  has  bwn  promoted  to 
(Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
official  journal  in  Paris  announced 
Oct.  25.  Mr.  Dewart  was  made  > 
Chevalier  in  the  Order  in  1928. 
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STATES  PAVE  WAY  FOR  UQUOR  COPY 

Prohibitory  Laws  Repealed  in  Many  and  Licensing  Systems  Set  Up  in  Some,  but  Score  of 
States  Se^m  Sure  to  Stay  Legally  Dry  for  Long  Period — Changes  on  Way  in  Nine 


National  advertisers  of  wine, 
whisky,  gin  and  other  liquors 
stronger  than  3.2  per  cent  alcohol  will 
find  at  least  18  states,  including  some  of 
the  most  populous  ones,  open  for  sales 
and  advertising  as  soon  as  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  is  effective. 

Twenty-one  other  states  will  remain 
dry  under  state  regulations  which  can¬ 
not  be  changed  for  some  time,  and 
which,  in  some  cases,  there  seems  little 
disposition  to  change. 

In  nine  other  states,  and  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  moves  are  likely  to 
change  the  local  laws,  usually  with  a 
view  to  setting  up  a  licensing  system. 
In  some  cases  these  efforts  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  time  national  repeal  is  op¬ 
erative,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  little 
chance  for  action  before  the  opening 
months  of  next  year. 

These  statements  are  based  on  reports 
from  Editor  &  Publisher  correspon¬ 
dents  in  all  the  states,  gathered  with  a 
view  to  throwing  light  on  the  tangled 
situation  which  will  confront  liquor 
firms  doing  an  interstate  business  when 
there  is  no  longer  a  national  legislative 
barrier. 

A  considerable  number  of  states  have 
already  repealed  their  state  prohibitory 
laws  or  constitutional  amendments,  and 
nearly  a  dozen  have  already  established 
licensing  systems.  State  monopoly  of 
the  sale  of  liquor  is  a  much-discussed 
proposal,  but  only  one  state,  Montana, 
has  adopted  it.  There  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided  for  operation  are  inadequate,  so 
that  the  Editor  &  Publisher  corre¬ 
spondent  refers  to  the  system  as  a  joke, 
predicting  that  it  will  have  to  be 
changed. 

In  general,  advertising  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  by  all  the  states  where  liquor 
sale  is  legal,  although  broad  powers  are 
frequently  left  to  state  liquor  commis¬ 
sions,  and  in  a  few  cases  restrictions  on 
the  solicitation  of  orders  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  advertising.  Even  a  number 
of  states  where  there  is  no  possibility 
of  legal  sales  permit  liquor  advertising 
—a  privilege  of  doubtful  value. 

District  of  Columbia  and  the  terri¬ 
tories  will  remain  dry  under  the  Vol¬ 
stead  Act,  even  after  the  Eighteenth 
.Amendment  is  ended,  it  was  ruled  this 
week.  The  coming  session  of  Congress 
may  change  this,  however. 

Advertising  men  were  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  proposal  issued  in  the  name 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  that  adver¬ 
tising  of  alcoholic  beverages  other  than 
beer,  should  be  restricted  or  forbidden. 
This  proposal  was  part  of  the  report 
made  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  and  Al¬ 
bert  L.  Scott  following  a  survey  made 
for  Mr.  RcKkefeller.  Arguing  that 
liquor  advertising  may  be  prohibited  en¬ 
tirely  unless  restrictions  are  accepted, 
this  report  urged  a  program  that  cen¬ 
tered  around  this  paragraph; 

“1.  Newspaper  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  to  contain  nothing  beyond  the 
I'ame,  the  address,  the  date  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  a  manufacturer  or  dealer,  a 
coat-of-arms  or  trade-mark  and  a  de¬ 
scription  in  the  simplest  terms  of  the 
article  or  articles  dealt  in,  such  as  ‘Ken¬ 
tucky  Rye  Whisky’  or  ‘Cointreau’  or 
Italian  Vermouth.’  ” 

Radio  advertising  would  be  similarly 
restricted,  while  outdoor  advertising 
would  be  allowed  only  on  premises  of 
manufacture  or  sale.  Advertising  by 
souvenirs,  samples,  cut-rate  sales,  etc., 
W’ould  be  barred. 

.  The  National  Publishers  Association, 

>n  a  bulletin  to  members,  pointed  out 
that  the  recent  wave  of  “if  and  when” 
liquor  advertising  did  not  indicate  that 
advertising  would  be  nationally  permit¬ 
ted  after  repeal.  The  bulletin  pointed 
^t  that  the  Reed  amendment  to  the 
Webb-Kenyon  Act,  approved  March  3, 
lyl7,  forbade  mailing  of  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  to  any  place  “at  which  it  is  by 
the  law  in  force  in  the  state  or  territory 


or  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  that 
time  unlawful  to  advertise  or  solicit 
orders  for  such  liquors  or  any  of  them 
respectively.” 

“It  is  undoubtedly  true,”  the  bulletin 
went  on,  “that  regardless  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Twentieth  Amendment, 
which  repeals  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
and  specifically  provides  protection  for 
dry  states,  it  would  not  in  any  way 
eliminate  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act  or  the 
Reed  amendment  thereto.  Therefore  we 
will  possibly  have  a  situation  that  will 
make  the  carrying  of  such  advertise¬ 
ments  into  dry  states  a  violation  of  the 
federal  law.  As  to  what  action  might 
be  taken  by  the  federal  government  or 
by  the  individual  dry  states,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  advise.” 

Before  national  prohibition,  some  pub¬ 
lishers  found  it  necessary  to  group  all 
liquor  advertising  on  one  page  or  on  a 
few  pages  where  it  could  be  conven¬ 
iently  dropped  out  of  certain  editions 
and  replaced  with  house  advertising  or 
with  text.  Only  these  editions  were 
then  mailed  into  dry  territory. 

Following  are  the  reports  from 
Editor  &  Publisher  correspondents: 

ALABAMA 

Alabama’s  prohibition  laws,  regarded 
as  the  strictest  in  the  United  States, 
forbid  advertising  of  liquor  or  any  other 
beverage  containing  more  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  alcohol.  Liquor  prices 
may  not  be  mentioned  in  advertisements 
or  news  stories.  The  Legislature  will 
not  meet  regularly  until  January,  1935, 
and  Governor  Miller,  prohibition  zealot, 
is  unlikely  to  call  an  extra  session  to 
make  any  change  in  the  dry  laws  even 
to  permit  the  sale  of  beer.  Alabama 
voted  for  repeal  of  the  prohibition 
amendment  at  a  state  referendum  in 
July.  _ 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  newspapers  may  advertise 
whisky  and  other  liquors  at  their  dis¬ 
cretion  as  soon  as  national  prohibition 
ends.  There  is  no  state  law  governing 
liquor  advertising. 

The  people  of  Arizona  repealed  the 
state’s  constitutional  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  regulatory  liquor  laws  by 
an  initiative  vote  in  November,  1932. 
The  State  Legislature  passed  a  liquor 
licensing  law,  effective  June  12,  which 
indirectly  outlawed  the  saloon. 

Arizona  has  been  operating  under  this 
law  as  regards  beer  since  the  law  be¬ 
came  effective,  and  with  repeal  the 
Arizona  State  Tax  Commission,  acting 
as  the  Temperance  Enforcement  Com¬ 
mission,  will  regulate  the  sale  of  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors  also. 

The  licensing  law  provides  that  spirit¬ 
uous  liquor  can  be  sold  in  other  than 
the  original  container  only  in  restau¬ 
rants,  or  hotel  dining  rooms,  with  meals. 
Licenses  to  retail  spirituous  liquors  in 
original  packages  will  be  issued  only 
to  persons  operating  groceries,  drug 
stores  or  other  regularly  established 
retail  stores  selling  commodities  other 
than  spirituous  liquors.  Such  retailers 
will  not  be  permitted  to  allow  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  premises.  Sale  to 
minors  will  be  illegal.  The  law  speci- 
ficially  permits  the  “home  brewing”  for 
home  consumption. 

ARKANSAS 

.Arkansas  has  a  bone-dry  law,  but  a 
recent  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
modified  the  law  to  the  extent  of  allow¬ 
ing  3.2  beer  and  wine.  The  remainder 
of  the  law  is  intact.  This  will  prevent 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  other  liquor 
in  Arkansas.  Liquor  advertising  is 
legal,  but  without  the  possibility  of  sales 
here,  it  would  not  prove  effective  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  general  way  and  in  building  a 
reputation  for  a  brasd  on  which  the 
advertisers  may  later  capitalize. 


The  next  regular  session  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  will  not  meet  until  January, 
1935.  It  is  not  likely  that  our  state  law 
will  be  repealed  for  some  time.  Even 
though  our  Legislature  may  meet  in 
special  session  soon  on  a  bond  matter 
there  is  not  much  likelihood  that  the 
governor  will  include  the  repeal  of  the 
state  bone-dry  law  in  his  Legislative 
call. 

CALIFORNIA 

California  wineries  and  distributors  of 
hard  liquor  are  eagerly  anticipating  pro¬ 
hibition  repeal,  with  prospects  of  wide¬ 
spread  advertising  campaigns. 

The  California  Legislature,  which  ad¬ 
journed  in  July,  enacted  a  liquor  con¬ 
trol  bill  which  will  become  effective 
when  repeal  is  ratified. 

This  measure  makes  no  mention  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  California  newspapers  are 
expected  to  share  largely  in  the  national 
campaigns.  California  wines  will  also 
be  generously  publicized  in  other  states, 
it  is  reported. 

Beth  local  option  and  the  saloon  are 
constitutionally  outlawed  by  vote  of  the 
people  and  cannot  be  changed  by  the 
Legislature. 

Under  the  California  act,  hard  liquor 
may  be  sold  in  stores  in  bottles  only  for 
consumption  off  the  premises,  licenses 
costing  $100  a  year  and  being  unlimited 
in  number. 

No  one  who  sells  wine  and  beer  for 
consumption  on  the  premises  may  sell 
whisky  or  other  hard  liquor.  A  license 
fee  of  $50  a  year  is  provided  for  the 
sale  of  wine  and  beer  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises  with  meals;  $10  a  year 
if  consumed  elsewhere. 

COLORADO 

Colorado,  in  preparation  for  repeal 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  has 
passed  laws  to  govern  the  sale  of  liquor 
and  wines,  but  has  no  state  regulations 
pertaining  to  liquor  advertising. 

Last  November  Colorado  voted  wet 
and  all  state  liquor  laws  were  repealed, 
effective  July  1,  1933.  The  Colorado 
State  Legislature,  at  a  special  session 
in  August,  passed  a  liquor  control  code. 

One  section,  dealing  with  sale  of 
malt,  vinous  and  spiritous  liquors,  goes 
into  effect  when  prohibition  is  repealed 
nationally.  It  prohibits  consumption  of 
hard  liquors  on  the  premises  where 
sold,  but  permits  sale  by  the  drink  of 
beer,  wine  and  “fortified”  wines  of  any 
alcoholic  content  in  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants. 

Other  sections,  permitting  druggists 
to  sell  whisky  on  prescriptions  with 
virtually  no  regulation,  and  removing 
certain  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  3.2 
per  cent  beer,  became  effective  when 
Gov.  Johnson  signed  the  bill. 

Repeal  of  restrictive  laws  last  year 
will  leave  this  state  open  for  liquor  sales 
after  federal  repeal.  There  are  no  laws 
restricting  advertising  of  liquor. 

CONNECTICUT 

There  is  no  law  covering  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  liquor  in  Connecticut  except 
as  the  statutes  regarding  truthful  adver¬ 
tising  cover  the  case.  The  state  liquor 
control  act,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
1933,  set  up  a  Liquor  Control  Board  of 
three,  with  licensing  powers.  This  board 
has  classified  the  types  of  places  to  be 
licensed  but  has  made  no  regulations 
concerning  advertising  of  products. 

DELAWARE 

By  virtue  of  an  act  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1933,  Pierre  S. 
duPont  of  Wilmington,  as  the  lone  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Delaware  Liquor  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  already  regulating  the  sale  of 
3.2  per  cent  b«r. 

Until  recently  all  Delaware  outside 
of  Wilmington  was  dry.  In  June,  how¬ 
ever,  at  a  local  option  election,  the  dry 


sections  of  the  state  repealed  their  pro¬ 
hibition  laws. 

W  hile  the  new  law  permits  the  Liquor 
Commission  to  sell  spirits  and  wines 
through  government  stores  only,  it 
leaves  the  matter  optional  with  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Commissioner  duPont,  in  a 
recent  statement  to  the  public,  said  the 
liquor  business  will,  at  first  at  least,  be 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and 
concerns,  operating  under  license. 

This  new  law  restricts  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  to  “newspapers  and  other  periodi¬ 
cal  publications  sold  in  this  state,”  also 
to  radio  broadcasting  and  to  “poster 
boards  and  painted  bulletins,”  which 
latter  are  confined  to  Wilmington. 

Presumably  the  advertising  bars  will 
be  down,  within  the  limitations  here 
given,  as  soon  as  federal  restrictions 
have  been  removed. 

The  new  law  will  permit  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  licensed  grocery  and  other 
stores,  delicatessen  shops,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  clubs;  also  in  taverns  for 
consumption  on  the  premises.  Drinking 
at  bars  is  prohibited.  The  law  atternpts 
to  discourage  the  practice  of  treating. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
will  leave  the  District  of  Columbia 
legally  dry,  together  with  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  .Attorney- 
General  Cummings  has  ruled  that  the 
Volstead  Act  will  continue  in  force  as 
regards  these  places  until  Congress 
acts  to  change  it.  Enactment  of  a  model 
liquor  control  law  is  expected. 

There  is  no  local  liquor  law  here. 
The  District  was  legally  dry  before 
prohibition,  under  the  Sheppard  law 
which  repealed  the  old  liquor  license 
law  applicable  to  the  District.  The 
Sheppard  law,  in  turn,  was  repealed  by 
the  \’olstead  Act,  with  the  exception 
of  two  sections,  one  prohibiting  drink¬ 
ing  in  public  places  and  the  other  driv¬ 
ing  while  drunk. 

The  Volstead  Act,  with  amendments, 
of  course,  governs  advertising  as  well 
as  sale  of  liquor. 

There  has  been  no  particular  agitation 
either  for  or  against  legislation  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  permit  advertising  and  sale  of 
liquor  here,  but  a  few  popguns  have 
been  fired  on  both  sides. 

FLORIDA 

Although  Florida  voted  about  four 
to  one  on  Oct.  10  for  repeal  of  federal 
prohibition,  the  state  will  be  just  as  dry. 
legally,  after  federal  repeal  is  ratified 
as  before. 

Article  19  of  the  State  Constitution 
was  designed  as  a  “bone  dry”  measure. 
It  cannot  be  repealed  before  the  next 
general  election  in  1934. 

Should  the  electorate  vote  for  repeal 
of  the  state  ban,  63  of  the  states’s  67 
counties,  and  all  but  four  of  the  larger 
cities,  will  have  to  call  elections  and 
vote  liquor  back  in,  if  they  want  it. 
Only  four  counties  were  wet  when  state¬ 
wide  prohibition  became  effective. 

One  of  the  laws  that  may  begin  again 
to  function  is  the  Davis  Package  Law. 
This  act  allowed  one  living  in  dry 
territory  of  the  state  to  receive  limited 
shipments  of  liquor  at  stated  intervals. 

GEORGIA 

This  state  is  bone  dry  in  every  re¬ 
spect  and  advertising  of  liquor  or  beer 
is  absolutely  prohibited,  and  at  present 
there  seems  to  be  little  hope  that  the 
law  will  be  repealed  before  1935  if  then. 

There  are  no  moves  afoot  to  permit 
the  sale  or  advertising  of  liquor  as 
there  seems  little  probability  that  re¬ 
peal  will  affect  this  state.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  does  not  meet  again  until  January 
of  1935  as  Governor  Eugene  Talmadge 
has  refused  to  call  a  special  session. 

However,  the  Georgia  newspapers. 
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led  by  the  three  Atlanta  dailies,  in  re¬ 
cent  months  have  been  openly  advertis¬ 
ing  beer.  The  breweries  of  national  im- 
jwrtance  do  not  advertise  in  Georgia 
because  of  the  state  law,  but  their 
agents  are  taking  space. 

The  Atlanta  dailies  started  three 
months  ago  running  ads  reading  that 
retailers  were  handling  “beverages 
legalized  by  Congress"  and  “licensed 
by  city  council.”  When  there  was  no 
flareback  the  papers  began  using  the 
word  “beer”  and  in  most  instances  now 
carry  the  name  of  the  brew  handled  by 
a  merchant.  This  of  course  does  not 
place  the  responsibility  for  the  ad  on 
the  national  concern. 

The  step  was  taken  in  Atlanta  when 
the  city  openly  defied  the  state  law  and 
licensed  beer  dealers.  Several  cases  in 
court  against  dealers  resulted  in  ac- 
quitals.  Savannah  and  Augusta  and 
many  other  cities  followed  suit. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Clark  Howell,  Jr., 
business  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  that  no  newspaper  will  accept 
hard  liquor  advertising  until  the  state 
law  is  repealed.  Incidentally  it  was  the 
Constitution  which  first  carried  beer  ads. 


IDAHO 

Attorney-General  Bert  Miller  has 
ruled  that  with  ratification  of  repeal 
and  enactment  by  Congress  regulating 
interstate  traffic  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
advertising  of  liquors  in  Idaho  will  be 
legal. 

Idaho,  however,  will  still  be  dry,  re¬ 
gardless  of  ratification  and  congressional 
action,  and  sales  will  be  banned  until 
the  state  constitutional  amendment  is 
repealed  at  the  next  general  election. 
1934,  and  until  legislative  session  of 
January,  1935,  enacts  liquor  control 
laws. 

Advertising  and  sale  of  3.2  beer  are 
legal  in  this  state. 


ILUNOIS 

There  are  no  state  laws  in  effect  re¬ 
garding  advertising  of  liquor,  the  press 
being  free  to  handle  liquor  ads  as  far 
as  Illinois  is  concerned. 

Prohibition  in  Illinois  was  repealed 
early  this  year  and  a  State  Liquor  Con¬ 
trol  Commission  is  now  holding  hear¬ 
ings  and  preparing  a  program.  Nothing 
so  far  has  been  done  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  toward  regulating  advertising. 

Communities  will  be  given  the  right 
of  local  option,  it  is  believed. 


INDIANA 

Liquor  advertising  in  Indiana  will  be 
under  no  state  restrictions  of,  as  and 
when  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  re¬ 
pealed.  No  state  legislation  exists  re¬ 
garding  it. 

Laws  enacted  by  the  1933  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  provided  that 
liquor  may  be  purchas^  in  drug  stores, 
but  must  not  be  consumed  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.  This  ruling  already  is  in  effect 
as  regards  prescription  whisky.  When 
repeal  comes,  however,  liquor  of  any 
sort  may  be  purchased  through  drug 
stores. 

The  1933  session  of  the  assembly  also 
provided  for  the  sale  of  3.2  b^r  in 
bottled  form  only.  Beer  laws  at  first 
were  construed  to  mean  that  beer  could 
be  bought  only  for  home  consumption 
or  purchased  only  in  a  restaurant  with 
food.  Later  this  interpretation  was 
m^ified  to  permit  sale  of  draft  beer, 
with  or  without  food. 


IOWA 

Iowa  at  the  present  time  has  strict 
laws  against  the  manufacture  of  hard 
liquors.  The  laws,  however,  are  legis¬ 
lative  and  can  be  altered  by  any  session 
of  the  Legislature.  In  1917  Iowa  re¬ 
jected  a  proposed  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  State  Constitution.  There 
is  no  law  on  Iowa  law  books  against 
hard  liquor  advertising. 

A  special  session  of  the  Iowa  Leg¬ 
islature  is  expected  to  convene  early 
in  November  at  which  time  a  liquor 
control  plan  of  some  kind  will  be 
adopted  according  to  present  indica¬ 


tions.  Such  hard  liquor  control  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  separated  from  the  sale  of 
beer  which  has  been  legalized  as  non- 
intoxicating. 

Last  week  Governor  Herring  of  Iowa 
is.sued  a  call  to  governors  of  the  six 
states  surrounding  Iowa  for  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  in  an  effort  to  seek  some  uni¬ 
formity  of  state  laws  affecting  the  han¬ 
dling  of  hard  liquors. 


KANSAS 

Kansas  has  no  state  law  prohibiting 
advertising  of  liquor,  though  sale  of 
same  is  illegal  if  it  is  intoxicating. 

State  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
whether  3.2  beer  is  intoxicating  is  a 
matter  of  fact  for  juries  to  decide. 
Juries  and  police  courts  throughout  the 
state  have  freed  “malt  beverage”  sellers 
in  as  little  as  15  minutes.  Hundreds 
of  dealers  are  selling  such  “malt  bev¬ 
erage”  in  the  state. 

A  special  session  of  the  Legislature  is 
to  meet  Oct.  30  but  no  one  can  predict 
what  it  will  do  on  wet  issue. 


KENTUCKY 

A  verbal  opinion  from  Francis  M. 
Burke,  assistant  State  attorney-general, 
says  there  are  no  Kentucky  laws  which 
would  prohibit  liquor  advertising — but 
no  liquor  may  be  sold  legally  until  1935, 
even  in  the  event  of  national  prohibition 
repeal. 

A  special  session  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  recently  adjourned,  passed  an  act 
calling  for  a  convention  in  November  to 
vote  on  national  repeal.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  regular  session,  which 
convenes  in  January,  will  repeal  the 
present  “Rash-Gullion”  law.  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor 
for  other  than  medicinal,  mechanical  or 
sacramental  purposes. 

The  “joker”  is  that,  despite  such  re¬ 
peal,  the  State  Constitution  prohibits 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  for  other 
than  the  purposes  mentioned.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  Legislature  will  adopt  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  an  amendment  of  this 
section  of  the  constitution,  but  the 
voters  cannot  act  until  November,  1935. 

In  commenting  upon  possible  repeal  of 
the  “Rash-Gullion”  act.  Burke  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  liquor  would  then 
be  sold  in  the  State.  He  pointed  out 
that  repeal  of  the  law  would  abrogate 
all  penalties  and  that,  therefore,  persons 
could  sell  whisky  imported  from  border 
states  with  only  the  fear  of  action  by 
injunction  to  restrain  them.  Burke 
stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  State  to  proceed  by  injunction 
against  every  one  who  might  choose  to 
sell  liquor  under  those  conditions. 

The  repeal  act,  previously  referred  to, 
passed  by  the  special  session  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  sets  up  a  Control  Board,  to  be 
named  by  the  State  Tax  Commission, 
to  issue  liquor  manufacture  and  export 
permits  in  the  event  of  national  repeal. 


LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  has  no  laws  restraining  or 
regulating  advertising  of  liquors  and 
sale  of  liquors  will  start  generally  as 
soon  as  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  re¬ 
pealed.  The  State  prohibition  law, 
which  prohibited  advertising,  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  the  spring  of  1933,  leaving  on 
statute  books  only  the  so-called  “Blind 
Tiger  act.”  which  makes  it  a  violation 
of  the  state  laws  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  in  violation  of  any  other  laws. 

.\ttorney-General  has  not  issued  any 
opinions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
old  local  option  laws.  Legal  opinion 
differs  as  to  whether  they  are  still  ac¬ 
tually  effective,  but  in  view  of  over¬ 
whelming  votes  given  at  referendum  on 
the  state  prohibition  law,  it  is  not  likely 
that  serious  consideration  will  be  given 
them  in  more  than  a  few  of  the  rural 
parishes. 

Sale  of  liquors  is  expected  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  new  legislation,  which  will  also 
provide  for  local  option  the  same  as 
is  now  provided  for  beer.  Legislature 
is  scheduled  to  meet  in  special  session 
latter  part  of  November  or  early  De¬ 
cember  to  enact  this  legislation. 


MAINE 

This  state,  dry  for  48  years,  voted 
for  national  repeal,  but  has  taken  no 
steps  toward  permitting  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cants  in  its  own  boundaries. 

MARYLAND 

The  state  voted  on  Sept.  12  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  repealing  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  Governor  Al¬ 
bert  C.  Ritchie  has  let  it  be  known  that 
he  expects  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  sometime  in  November  to 
frame  a  new  liquor  law.  Maryland  did 
not  have  a  state  enforcement  act 
throughout  the  years  of  prohibition. 

The  last  legislature,  after  a  fight, 
made  it  possible  for  beer  to  be  sold  in 
restaurants,  lunchrooms  and  the  like. 
The  3.2  per  cent  brew  is  sold  under  low 
license,  a  beer  board  issuing  licenses  in 
Baltimore  and  clerks  of  the  courts  in 

the  counties.  _ 

MASSACHUSETTS 

A  special  legislative  commission  has 
been  studying  liquor  control  for  some 
months,  visiting  Canada  to  study  sys¬ 
tems  there. 

It  is  expected  that  Governor  Ely 
will  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  deal  with  this  subject  just 
as  soon  as  the  report  is  turned  in  by 
the  commision. 

The  old  law,  still  on  the  books,  pro¬ 
vides  that  each  city  and  town  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  liquor 
question. 

There  is  no  mention  of  advertising 
of  hard  liquors,  and  as  yet  there  are  no 
restrictions.  It  is  the  opinion  that  the 
laws  recommended  by  the  special  com¬ 
mission  will  include  some  restriction 
however. 

Special  laws  were  passed  to  control 
the  sale  of  beer,  but  they  will  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  sale  of  hard  liquors. 

MICHIGAN 

A  liquor  control  law,  patterned  after 
the  Quebec  system,  is  expected  to  be 
recommended  to  a  special  session  of 
the  Michigan  legislature  in  December 
or  January  by  the  legislative  council 
subcommittee  now  studying  the  subject 
in  anticipation  of  repeal. 

State  operated  stores  in  which  pur¬ 
chasers  would  be  limited  to  a  “reason¬ 
able”  amount  are  proposed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  taxes  will  be  uniformly 
low. 

No  appreciable  restriction  on  adver¬ 
tising  of  hard  liquor  is  expected. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  adver¬ 
tising  beer  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  but  brewers  are  restrained  from 
distributing  free  advertising  novelties 
such  as  match  boxes  and  openers. 


MINNESOTA 

So  far  nothing  has  been  done  in  Min¬ 
nesota  to  permit  or  regulate  liquor 
advertising  in  newspapers.  Present  laws 
ban  the  printing  of  such  advertising 
except  copy  for  3.2  beer. 

A  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  legisla¬ 
ture  in  special  session  is  proposed  for 
December  to  draft  laws  regulating  sale 
of  liquors.  It  is  expected  that  the 
advertising  angle  will  be  taken  up  at 

that  time.  _ _ 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi  laws  prohibit  sale  or 
advertising  of  intoxicating  liquor.  No 
legislative  session  is  scheduled  until 
January  and  there  is  no  organized 
movement  to  repeal  state  dry  laws  after 
national  repeal,  except  to  permit  sale  of 
3.2  beer,  now  illegal  here.  It  is  probable 
the  January  legislature  will  act  on 
authorization  of  liquor  advertising  in 
state.  _ 

MISSOURI 

At  a  special  session  of  the  state  Legis¬ 
lature,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  providing  repeal  of  the  state  dry 
law.  An  identical  bill  was  introduced 
at  the  regular  session  early  this  year 
but  defeated.  If  the  dry  law  is  repealed, 
advertising  would  be  permitted. 

A  liquor  control  bill  introduced  in 
the  Senate  Oct.  23  provides  for  sale  of 


hard  liquor  in  original  packages  only 
through  state-operated  stores.  Sales 
could  be  made  only  to  persons  over 
21  holding  permits  to  purchase  liquor. 
Manufacturers  would  be  limited  to  10 
per  cent  net  profit  per  year,  any  excess 
to  be  paid  to  the  state. 

MONTANA 

Beer  laws  are  now  operative,  the  re¬ 
tailers,  wholesalers,  brevvers  and  res¬ 
taurant  keepers  being  licensed  by  a 
state  board,  the  license  fees  being  di¬ 
vided  with  the  counties.  The  law  is 
quite  satisfactory,  sales  large,  lots  of 
competition.  Any  and  all  kinds  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  newspapers  or  otherwise, 
are  legal  under  the  beer  act,  and  a  fair 
amount  is  being  carried. 

The  liquor  control  act  is  considered 
a  joke  which  will  have  to  be  repealed 
or  made  over.  It  contemplated  the 
state’s  opening  one  liquor  store  in  each 
of  fifty-six  county  seats,  and  authorized 
the  state  to  go  into  debt  $25,(X)U  to 
establish  these  stores.  Thus  each  store 
would  have  less  than  $500  with  which 
to  open. 

It  seems  possible  the  Governor  will 
be  compelled  to  call  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  to  conform  to  the 
public  works  administration,  in  which 
event  he  will  call  for  a  revision  of  the 
liquor  laws. 


NEBRASKA 

On  the  day  of  the  general  election  in 
November,  1934,  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  repealing  State  prohibition,  and  in 
December,  1934,  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment. 

In  the  meantime  3.2  beer  is  being 
widely  sold  in  the  state  and  generally 
advertised  in  the  newspapers. 


NEVADA 

Nevada  has  no  laws  regulating  ad¬ 
vertising;  so  presumably  any  kind  of 
liquor  advertising  will  be  legal,  once 
national  repeal  is  accomplished. 

As  to  state  laws  on  sales,  beyond  a 
few  concerning  liquor  to  Indians,  liquor 
on  election  day,  and  other  special  cases, 
there  are  none  whatever.  Counties  and 
cities  are  empowered  to  enact  their 
own  liquor  ordinances  and  tax  places 
selling  liquor,  but  have  not  hurried  to 
do  so.  State  regulatory  laws  will  not 
be  enacted  until  1935,  unless  there  is 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature. 

As  far  as  the  state  is  cotKerned, 
therefore,  there  will  be  no  restrictions 
whatever  upon  sale  of  liquor  to  adults 
or  upon  advertising  of  liquor  after  thj 
Eighteenth  Amendment  is  repealed. 

NEW  JERSEY 

With  the  newly  appointed  State  Al¬ 
coholic  Beverage  Commission  at  work 
on  the  task  of  devising  a  liquor  control 
plan  for  consideration  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  it  is  expected  that  a  report  will 
be  made  public  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  At  present  there  is  no  regu¬ 
lation  on  the  sale  or  advertising  of 
liquor,  and  liquor  advertising  has  been 
appearing  in  the  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  state  for  several  weeks. 

In  the  meantime  the  state  liquor 
board  has  announced  that  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  hold  a  public  hearing  to  get 
views  on  a  liquor  control  commission. 
It  has  until  Nov.  14  to  submit  its  re¬ 
port  to  the  Legislature.  There  has 
been  no  indication  from  the  board  that 
there  will  be  any  restriction  on  liquor 
advertising  and  according  to  officials 
at  the  state  house  here  there*  is  no  law 
on  the  statute  books  bearing  on  liquor 
advertising. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Newspapers  in  New  Hampshire  wn, 
in  the  event  of  repeal  of  prohibition, 
legally  insert  liquor  advertisements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  ruling  by  Assistant  AttM- 
ney-General  Thornton  Lorimer.  He 
said  there  were  no  state  statutes  which 
would  prohibit  advertisements  of  hard 
liquor. 

However,  New  Hampshire  has  a  state 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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KEEN  STUDY  OF  DAILIES  WINS  REWARD 


Newsy  Copy  of  at  Least  1,200  Lines  Twice  a  Week  Found  Best  by  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  With 
,  Any  Interruption  of  Campaign  Quickly  Reflected  in  Sales 


By  A.  N.  STEELE 

Advertising  Manager,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 

(From  an  address  to  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
_ at  recent  convention  in  Chicago.) _ 


A  GOOD  many  campaigns  are  run  in 
newspapers,  and,  unfortunately,  a 
good  many  advertisers  come  to  you 
gentlemen  and  say:  “Well,  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  a  flop,  your  newspaper  was 
no  good.” 

1  want  to  say  this  at  the  outset : 
We  have  made  a  very  keen  study  of 
newspapers,  principally  because  we 
spend  a  lot  of  money  in  them.  We  have 
come  definitely  to  this  conclusion,  that 
as  the  newspaper  takes  its  place  in  the 
community,  it  has  so  many  thousand 
or  hundred  thousand  circulation ;  in 
other  words,  it  delivers  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  the  advertiser  a  market,  and 
what  he  does  with  that  market  from 
there  on  rests  entirely  in  his  lap. 

It  is  a  ticklish  thing  for  newspaper 
men  to  go  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
and  talk  to  them  about  copy,  size  of 
schedules,  and  all  those  things.  Yet  I 
think  that  the  newspaper  advertising 
executive  is  coming  to  the  place  where 
he  has  to  do  more  of  that,  where  he 
has  got  to  fortify  himself  against  the 
attitude  of  the  advertiser  who  says  a 
campaign  was  a  flop  because  your  news¬ 
paper  was  no  good. 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  survey  work 
this  year.  We  have  probably  inter¬ 
viewed  almost  a  half  a  million  con¬ 
sumers  in  relation  to  advertising,  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  layout,  size  of  ads  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

In  questioning  these  consumers  we 
have  followed  pre-generally  the  Gallup 
method.  This  also  afforded  us  a  pretty- 
keen  study  of  the  newspapers  that  we 
were  in,  their  editorial  content,  their 
features,  comic  sections,  etc.  That 
brought  us  to  this  realization.  We  had 
to  prepare  advertising  that  successfully 
competed  with  the  editorial  content  of 
newspapers.  In  other  words,  we  had 
to  compete  with  headlines  of  war  and 
murder  and  kidnaping ;  we  had  to  com 
pete  with  stories  about  Aimec  Semple 
McPherson,  with  the  finest  features 
that  newspapers  could  buy,  and  we  had 
to  compete  with  comic  strips.  Work 
ing  on  that,  we  started  out  to  build  ad¬ 
vertising  that  would  successfully  com¬ 
pete  with  the  editorial  content  so  far 
as  attention  went.  We  are  running 
right  now  in  the  newspapers  a  campaign 
featuring  various  champions. 

Here,  for  instance  is  an  advertisement 
featuring  Bill  Terry.  We  bring  out 
the  things  that  make  Bill  Terry  an  out¬ 
standing  ball  player,  then  we  quickly 
make  the  transition  from  the  champion 
to  the  fact  that  Sandard  Red  Crovyn 
Superfuel  is  also  a  champion,  and  fist 
its  outstanding  characteristics,  and  the 
qualities  that  make  it  a  champion. 

In  the  development  of  this  specific 
campaign,  we  got  up  three  advertising 
campai^s,  keeping  in  mind  the  editorial 
competition  we  had  to  go  against.  For 
instance,  _  here  is  the  layout  of  one 
based  primarily  on  the  sex  appeal  of 
beautiful  women  in  the  advertising.  We 
took  these  ads  out  and  checked  them 
as  carefully  as  we  could.  I  think  one 
reason  this  series  didn’t  show  higher 
than  it  did  was  that  a  dignified  com¬ 
pany  like  Standard  Oil  cannot  undress 
them  too  far. 

Here  is  the  headline  of  another 
scries,  “Not  that  you  will  ever  need  our 
speed,”  showing  a  squad  car  in  opera¬ 
tion.  It  was  much  of  a  testimonial 
campaign,  without  having  any  direct 
testimonial  from  a  squad  car  crew  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Thus  you  see  the  two  campaigns  we 
finally  turned  down  in  favor  of  the 
campaign  on  champions,  where  we  used 
Bill  Tilden,  Gene  Sarazen,  Golden 
Dawn,  the  Irish  Setter  champion,  and 
the  champion  baby  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Now,  if  you  will  analyze  this  for  a 
moment,  you  will  see  what  we  have 
done.  At  this  time  Gene  Sarazen  is 
touring  the  Middle  West,  the  territory 
in  which  we  market. 


The  sport  pages  are  full  of  write-ups 
about  Gene  Sarazen,  and  we  are  taking 
advantage  of  that  publicity  to  tie  it  to 
our  advertising.  In  the  case  of  Bill 
Tilden,  he  has  just  completed  a  success¬ 
ful  tour  of  Europe  and  you  find  the 
sport  pages  commenting  on  him  quite 
often ;  and  the  World  Series,  of  course, 
was  fine  from  our  standpoint. 

.\s  far  as  the  baby  was  concerned, 
a  lot  of  publicity  was  given  to  the 
baby  contest  held  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
So  we  have  tried  to  that  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  and  while  we  are  competing  with 
it  we  are  taking  advantage  of  it  at  the 
same  time. 

At  present  we  are  running  a  cartoon 
series  in  a  list  of  newspapers — not  as 
many  as  we  would  like  to  use,  but  quite 
a  list  at  that — and  when  we  developed 
this  cartoon  series  wc  again  analyzed 
our  competition. 

We  are  publishing  a  comic  newspaper 
we  send  to  every  farm  house  in  the 
Standard  of  Indiana’s  territory.  That 
is  prepared  by  pretty  fair  comic  artist.s, 
and  we  might  have  used  some  of  those 
artists  in  the  preparation  of  the  comic 
advertising  we  are  running  in  the  news¬ 
papers  ;  but  considering  the  technique 
we  had  to  compete  with  we  found  wc 
had  to  go  out  and  buy  the  best  comic 
technique  or  brains  we  could  get  our 
hands  on. 

So  we  had  Soglow  put  on  some  varia¬ 
tions  of  his  King.  You  are  probably 
familiar  with  him  from  the  King’s ' 
antics  in  the  Nezo  Yorker  magazine. 

.A  great  many  times  I  have  been  asked 
by  newspaper  men  how  we  determine 
the  frequency  of  our  schedules?  Why 
is  it  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  tries  to  have  and  does  have 
its  advertising  appearing  a  little  more 
often  than  anybody  else  as  far  as  petro¬ 
leum  is  concerned? 

It  is  not  because  we  are  trying  to  out¬ 
advertise  anybody;  it  is  not  because  we 
are  trying  to  show  people  how  much 
money  we  can  spend  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  But  in  our  consumer  surveys 
we  determined  these  things:  first,  gas¬ 
oline  is  purchased  on  the  average  of 
three  times  a  week.  The  next  thing  is, 
it  does  not  cost  much  to  buy  three  or 
four  gallons  of  gas,  and  the  next  thing 
is  that  you  can  buy  it  on  almost  any 
corner. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  low  unit-sale 
item.  Now,  suppose  we  ran  an  adver¬ 
tisement  this  week  and  a  great  many 
thousands  of  readers  saw  it  and  maybe 
the  advertising  was  good  enough  so  that 
some  people  reacted  to  it;  they  came  to 
our  service  station  lots  and  purchased 
gasoline.  They  are  buying  three  times 
a  week,  remember.  And  then  we  go 
away  and  leave  them  for  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

In  that  time  our  competition  is  con¬ 
stantly  hammering  at  that  customer ;  he 
is  buying  gasoline  often;  he  is  exposed 
to  a  great  many  other  buying  urges 
because  of  the  frequency  of  the  pur¬ 
chase;  and  we  found  that  if  we  didn’t 
adhere  to  the  formula  of  twice  a  week 
as  closely  as  possible,  or  approximate 
the  purchase  frequency  of  our  main 
product,  gasoline,  we  might  as  well  not 
advertise  at  all. 

Now,  further  than  that,  I  have  been 
asked  a  great  many  times  this  year  how 
we  determine  the  size  of  our  advertise¬ 
ments.  We  have  run  very  few  full 
pages  this  year ;  our  copy  has  run  right 
around  1,200  lines,  average.  I  can  tell 
you  this  definitely  from  our  studies,  that 
when  we  drop  below  1,200  lines  the 
cost  to  us  is  twice  as  much  to  get  the 
same  reader  attention;  in  other  words, 
we  have  to  buy  twice  as  many  inser¬ 
tions  to  get  the  same  number  of  readers 


to  see  that  ad  as  if  we  ran  one  1,200-line 
ad. 

We  have  about  1,800  newspapers  on 
our  list.  We  have  had  only  17  product 
solicitations  this  year.  Now,  gentlemen, 
we  don’t  feel  that  we  wrote  the  book 
on  the  selection  of  newspapers;  it  is 
true  we  do  all  we  can  ourselves,  to 
determine  the  newspapers  that  we  should 
u.se,  but  in  a  list  of  1,800  we  are  not 
infallible,  and  no  doubt  make  a  lot  of 
mistakes.  We  are  anxious  to  receive 
from  any  newspaper  a  thorough  study 
of  the  market  that  that  newspaper 
covers,  and  we  are  readily  and  willing 
to  give  the  time  to  the  newspaper  to  get 
that  kind  of  information  from  it,  but  it 
is  rather  distasteful  to  us  to  have  a 
newspaper  say  sometimes,  “here  you 
are  putting  this  much  in  that  newspaper 
and  only  this  much  here.  I  should  get 
the  same  schedule  as  the  other  fellow.” 
We  want  a  solicitation  on  the  product 
and  not  a  “me  too”  solicitation. 

Out  of  1,800  newspapers  only  three 
liave  failed  to  co-operate  with  us  on  the 
matter  of  position.  We  take  some  credit 
for  that.  There  are  times  that  we  ask 
newspapers  for  position,  but  we  don’t 
expect  they  can  perform  miracles,  and 
put  us  on  Page  2,  3,  or  4,  everjr  time 
an  ad  runs ;  we  think  we  are  going  to 
get  our  break  of  position  as  time  goes 
along.  But  there  are  some  things  that 
we  find  happening  in  the  newspaper 
business  that  are  very  much  to  our 
liking,  and  which  fit  in  with  the  study 
of  advertising  we  have  made  this  year 

You  probably  will  be  interested  in 
what  kind  of  results  we  can  measure 
definitely  from  newspaper  advertising. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  we  started  a 
campaign  which  was  based  entirely  upon 
the  service  that  our  attendants  dealt  out 
at  service  stations.  That  campaign  we 
felt  would  be  twofold  in  its  operation. 
It  had  a  marvelous  chance  to  sell  people 
on  our  service,  and  then  it  had  a  mar¬ 
velous  opportunity  to  reflect  back  into 
our  own  organization  by  putting  into 
print  the  things  that  our  service  men 
were  expected  to  do. 

.As  part  of  that  campaign  we  an¬ 
nounced  a  contest.  The  headline  said, 
“announcing  a  contest  in  which  you  get 
no  prizes,”  and  then  we  said,  “Help  us 
find  the  best  Standard  service  man  in 
Indianapolis  (we  localized  all  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  towns  where  they 
ran)  ;  vote  for  him  by  the  name  on  cap.” 

That  campaign  ran  for  six  weeks. 
There  were  two  or  three  ads  between 
the  announcement  and  closing,  then  we 
announced  the  winner,  and  the  balance 
of  advertising  was  on  the  service  as 
Standard  service  men  give  it. 

The  voting  was  not  an  easy  thing,  for 
the  motorist  had  to  check  off  a  great 
many  qualities  on  the  card.  He  was 
supposed  to  take  it  away  and  drop  it  into 
a  mail  box.  You  gentlemen  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  37.7  per  cent  ot 
all  of  the  motorists  in  the  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana  territory  voted  for  a 
Standard  service  man,  entirely  because 
of  newspaper  app^I.  So  you  see,  we 
do  have  things  intermittently  in  our 
campaigns  which  give  us  a  definite 
check  on  the  effectiveness  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

We  have  run  these  schedules  of  ours 
on  the  frequency  I  pointed  out,  twice  a 
week  in  practically  all  the  metropolitan 
newspapers,  and  we  found  that  if  we 
had  any  breaks,  the  fall-off  in  sales 
was  perceptible  almost  immediately 
when  we  stopped  our  advertising. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  year 
we  ran  color.  ^  Running  color  in  that 
type  of  continuity  was  just  like  putting 
a  hypodermic  needle  into  the  whole  ad¬ 
vertising  result.  It  was  surprising,  con¬ 


sidering  the  few  pages  we  did  run,  how 
many  pages  people  thought  we  ran. 

In  the  study  of  our  advertising,  we 
have  made  a  very  careful  check-up  on 
newspaper  costs.  We  have  done  it  be¬ 
cause  we  have  applied  pretty  generally 
throughout  our  company  the  yardstick 
of  value.  That  is  pretty  generally  bred 
into  anybody  in  the  Standard  Oil  Ckim- 
pany.  In  only  few  cases  among  tho.-'C 
1,800  newspapers,  have  we  found  the 
cost  is  high.  In  fact,  I  think  there  are 
more  advertising  bargains  today  than 
ever  before. 

Our  feeling  about  the  situation  is  just 
this:  we  would  rather  have  the  news- 
jiaper  charge  us  enough  money  so  it 
can  give  us  the  right  kind  of  printing 
to  get  the  right  kind  of  reproduction, 
than  we  would  to  have  it  give  us  soine 
of  that  money  back  in  the  rate  and  not 
be  able  to  produce  the  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  we  know  has  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  get  the  attention  value  we 
expect. 

1  have  made  quite  a  study  this  year 
of  examples  where  we  have  had  poor 
print.  We  use  pictures  because  we  have 
to  compete  with  your  editorial  content , 
we  try  to  use  the  newsy  type  of  picture, 
and  to  do  that  we  have  to  use  halftones, 
and  when  you  have  bad  reproduction  of 
your  advertising  in  a  newspaper  the  re¬ 
sults  go  down  almost  out  of  sight. 

On  certain  advertisements  we  have 
had  an  average  attention  value  among 
all  income  taxpayers,  male  and  female, 
of  around  25  per  cent.  \V  hen  that  ad 
was  poorly  reproduced,  in  practically  the 
same  type  of  market  with  the  same  cir¬ 
culation,  it  went  down  to  around  2  per 
cent. 

We  have  spent  considerably  more 
money  in  newspaper  advertising  during 
the  depression  than  ever  before,  and  1 
think  that  you  can  take  that  as  goo<l 
evidence  that  through  all  the  times  of 
tough  competition  low  prices  and  every¬ 
thing  else,  the  faith  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  not  been  shaken  in  the 
effectiveness  of  newspaper  advertising. 

SUES  TO  STOP  PRESSES 
Little  Rock  Democrat’*  Machine* 
Are  Too  Noi*y,  Say*  Plaintiff 
(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Puilisher) 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  Oct.  24 — Does 
operation  of  a  daily  newspaper  consti¬ 
tute  a  nuisance? 

The  question  has  been  raised  in  a  suit 
filed  in  Chancery  Court  here  by  ovvners 
of  an  office  building,  in  which  an  injunc¬ 
tion  is  asked  to  prevent  operation  of  the 
presses  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat.  A 
ten  foot  areaway  separates  the  office 
building  and  the  three  story  structure 
occupied  by  the  newspaper.  But  noises 
from  the  papers  presses,  the  complaint 
charges,  constitute  a  nuisance,  and  has 
resulted  in  the  office  building  losing 
tenants.  The  Democrat  operates  a  six 
unit  (jOss  press  of  the  latest  design. 
The  press  equipment  was  installed  new, 
three  years  ago  when  the  paper  moved 
into  its  present  home,  a  block  from  the 
center  of  the  retail  district.  Tlie  presses 
are  set  in  cork  insulation  to  keep  down 
both  noise  and  vibration. 

Attorneys  indicated  the  suit  probably 
would  be  followed  by  another  seeking 
damages.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
hearing  of  the  petition,  however. 

HELD  ON  ARSON  CHARGE 

Max  L.  Simon,  former  publisher  of 
the  Elisabeth  (N.  J.)  Evenit^  Times, 
was  arraigned  in  Quarter  Sessions  court 
in  Elizabeth  Oct.  20  charged  with  arson 
and  with  burning  goods  and  chattels 
with  intent  to  injure  insurers.  It  is 
alleged  he  was  responsible  for  a  fire 
which  destroyed  a  railroad  building  in 
1931.  The  building  had  been  leased  by 
the  newspaper.  The  fire  occurred  after 
the  newspaper  suspended.  Simon  pleaded 
not  guilty.  Trial  was  fixed  for  Nov.  6. 
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A.  B.  C.  CONVENTION  REFERS  SEVERAL 
IMPORTANT  ISSUES  TO  BOARD 

Methods  of  Safeguarding  Sales  by  Solicitors  and  Cancellation  of 
10  Per  Cent  Rebate  on  Dues  Unacted  On — 

P.  L.  Thomson  Is  Re-elected  President 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Chicago.  Oct.  23— Although  sev¬ 
eral  chief  issues  scheduled  for  de¬ 
bate  at  the  20th  Annual  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations’  convention  were  passed 
by  without  definite  action  by  the  mem¬ 
bership,  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the 
closing  session  here  last  Friday  regard- 


Uniformity  of  Answers  to  Paragraph 
7.  Class,  Industry  and  Field  Serv^: 
That  the  present  policy  of  answering 
Par.  7  in  bureau  reports  be  continued. 

Genuine  Subscribers  Who  .Are  Slow 
to  Pay :  That  the  present  rules  defining 
paid  subscribers  be  continued. 


A. B.C.  directors  photographed  at  close  of  20th  annual  convention  in  Chicago 
last  week.  Left  to  right:  (Front  Row) — W.  R.  Dear,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  E.  R.  Shaw,  Power  Plant  Engineering,  Chicago,  treasurer:  O.  C.  Harn, 
managing  director,  Chicago;  P.  L.  Thomson,  Western  Electric  Company,  New 
York,  president;  L.  B.  Jones,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester;  T.  F.  Dris¬ 
coll,  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  secretary;  and  H.  W.  Stodghill.  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times.  (Back  Row) — W.  F.  Schmick.  Baltimore  Sunpapers; 
Marco  Morrow,  Capper  Publications,  Topeka;  L.  R.  Greene,  Tucket  Tobacco 
Co,,  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Mason  Britton,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York; 

B.  C.  Duffy,  Batten,  Barton,  Dnrstine  &  Osborn,  New  York;  F.  R.  Davis,  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  vice-president;  F.  W.  Stone,  Parent’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  New  York;  William  A.  Hart,  E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Del.;  and  Fred  Bohen,  Successful  Farming,  Des  Moines. 


Company,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  P,  L. 
Thoms<m,  \V  estern  Electric  Company, 
New  York,  all  for  two  years. 

-Advertising  Agency  Division:  D.  P. 
Brother,  Campbell,  Ewald  Company, 
Detroit,  for  one  year. 

Business  Paper  Division:  E.  R. 
Shaw,  Power  Plant  Engineering, 
Chicago. 

The  newspaper  division,  upon  reach¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  that  the  trading  ter¬ 
ritory  problem  was  too  involved  for 
hasty  consideration,  referred  the  subject 
back  to  the  standing  committee  for  fur¬ 
ther  study  and  progress  before  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  members  for  final 
discussion. 

By  resolution,  the  convention  recorded 
its  appreciation  to  John  Cowles,  W.  C. 
.Allen  and  Guy  C.  Smith,  retiring  di¬ 
rectors,  for  valuable  service  as  members 
of  the  board.  The  members  also  passed 
a  resolution  of  regret  at  the  death  of 
Frank  J.  Hermes,  Blackman  Company, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  board 
and  David  Town,  Hearst  Newspapers, 
former  director  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shaw  reported  that  the  bureau 
showed  a  net  deficit  of  $6,205.47  for 
the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1933,  although 
oi)erating  expenses  were  reduced  ap¬ 
proximately  $22,000  over  the  preceding 
year. 

Registered  delegates  included  305 
memliers,  representing  1,073^2  votes. 

O’BRIEN  TO  HOLLYWOOD 

World  Wide  Assignment  Editor  Join¬ 
ing  Warner  Brothers  Staff 

(jene  O’Brien,  assignment  editor  for 
Times  Wide  World  Photos,  will  leave 
for  Hollywood  Nov.  10,  to  join  Warner 
Brothers — First  National  Pictures. 

O’Brien  has  been  with  the  New  York 
Times  for  11  years,  eight  of  which  have 
been  spent  on  the  W'ide  World  assign¬ 
ment  desk.  He  entered  the  newspaper 
field  in  1916,  joining  the  editorial  staff 
»of  the  New  York  Evening  IVorld, 
where  he  remained  until  1919.  From 
the  World  he  went  to  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Fox  Film  Corporation. 

During  the  World  War  he  enlisted  in 


REBEL  M.  D’s  APPROVE 
PAID  ADVERTISING 

Cook  County  Society  Would  Also 
Lower  Rates  for  Medical  Service 
— Organised  by  Opponents  of 
Chicago  Medical  Society 

{Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 
Chicago,  Oct.  23 — Another  chapter  in 
the  local  conflict  between  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  and  those  physicians 
who  desire  to  use  advertising  to  inform 
the  public  concerning  medical  service 
was  written  here  last  Friday  evening 
when  the  Cook  County  Medical  Society 
adopted  a  program  designed  to  bring 
the  general  practitioner  of  medicine  into 
a  more  favorable  light  with  the  public. 

The  society  adopted  a  resolution  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  public  should  be  informed, 
through  paid  advertising,  of  the  abilities 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  general  prac¬ 
titioner  whose  services  can  be  had  at 
costs  within  the  means  of  the  lower 
income  groups.  A  second  resolution 
urged  that  all  costs  of  medical  care  and 
diagnostics  should  be  lowered  and  a 
third  recommended  that  scientific  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  organization  should  be 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  general  prac¬ 
titioner  rather  than  the  specialist. 

The  Cook  County  Medical  Society 
was  organized  several  months  ago  by 
physicians  who  broke  away  from  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society  after  being 
reprimanded  for  their  stand  in  favor 
of  paid  advertising.  The  new  organ¬ 
ization  now  has  several  hundred  mem¬ 
bers.  Dr.  George  W.  Funck  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

Discussing  this  action  with  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Wiley, 
chairman  of  the  organization  commit¬ 
tee,  explained  that  members  of  the 
Cook  county  society  have  access  to  the 
facilities  of  United  Medical  Service, 
low-cost  clinic  which  uses  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  a  consistent  and 
dignified  manner.  A  modest  advertising 
campaign  on  the  part  of  the  society 
members  will  be  launched  in  the  near 


ing  bureau  procedure  and  rules  in  an 
effort  to  harmonize  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  expressed  in  the  various  divisional 
meetings.  The  following  subjects  were 
referred  to  the  board  of  directors  for 
consideration : 

1.  Methods  of  further  safeguarding 
the  sale  of  subscriptions  by  subscription 
agency  solicitors. 

2.  The  cancellation  of  the  ten  per 
cent  rebate  on  dues. 

3.  Separate  occupational  analysis  of 
association  subscriptions  and  term 
subscriptions  in  bulk. 

4.  Should  the  unpaid  distribution  of 
business  papers  be  analyzed  in  the  oc¬ 
cupational  analysis  paragraph? 

Resolutions  were  adopted  as  the  sense 
of  the  convention  concerning  the  fol¬ 
lowing  matters  of  bureau  procedure : 

Universal  Outside  Investigations : 
'That  the  proposed  plan  of  universal 
outside  investigations  is  impractical  at 
this  time,  because  of  its  prohibitive  cost. 

Cooperation  of  .Advertisers  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  with  A.B.C.  Publi¬ 
cations  :  "That  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  obtaining  increasing  cooperation  the 
board  of  directors  is  requested  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  study  of  ways  and  means  by 
which  this  may  be  accomplished  with 
mutual  material  benefit. 

Use  of  Word  “Free”  in  Subscription 
Offers:  That  inasmuch  as  the  rules  of 
the  bureau  prescribe  that  a  subscription 
for  which  the  subscriber  has  paid  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  regular  price 
shall  be  considered  as  paid,  we  concur 
in  the  ruling  of  the  board  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  word  “free”  in 
a  subscription  offer. 

Paragraph  23.  Condition  of  Collec¬ 
tions:  TTiat  arrearages  be  shown  on  all 
publications’  statements  as  at  present. 

Occupational  .Analyses :  That  the 
existing  requirements  of  uniform  occu¬ 
pational  analysis  in  the  reports  of  busi¬ 
ness  papers  be  continued. 

Uniform  Issues  for  Analyses:  'That 
the  selection  of  the  date  of  the  single 
issue  for  analysis  be  left  optional  with 
the  publisher,  as  at  present. 


Bureau  members  in  attendance  also 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  a 
promotional  campaign  for  the  A.B.C. 
“is  desirable  and  should  be  started  when 
the  board  of  directors  deems  advisable 
and  financial  conditions  permit.” 

Officers  were  re-elected  as  follows: 
President,  P.  L.  Thomson.  Western 
Electric  Company,  New  York;  first 
vice-president,  F.  R.  Davis,  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ; 
second  vice-president,  S.  R.  Latshaw, 
Butterick  Publishing  Company,  New 
York;  third  vice-president,  Ralph  Starr 
Butler,  General  Foods  Corporation, 
New  York;  secretary.  T.  F.  Driscoll, 
Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago;  treasurer, 

E.  R.  Shaw,  Power  Plant  Engineering, 
Chicago:  and  managing  director,  O.  C. 
Harn,  Chicago. 

New  directors  are  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
to  succeed  John  Cowles,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  of  the  newspaper 
division:  Bernard  C.  Duffy,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York, 
to  succeed  F.  J.  Hermes,  deceased,  of 
the  advertising  agency  division;  Fred 
Bohen,  Successful  Farming,  Des 
Moines,  to  succeed  W.  C.  Allen,  The 
Dakota  Farmer,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  of 
the  farm  paper  division;  Franklin  Bell, 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  to 
succeed  W.  .A.  James,  Hudson  Motor 
Company,  Detroit;  and  Ray  Schaeffer, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Guy  C.  Smith,  Libby  McNeill  & 
Libby,  Chicago,  in  the  advertiser  division. 

The  following  directors  were  re¬ 
elected  ; 

Newspa^r  Division;  H.  W.  Stodg¬ 
hill,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  for  two  years. 

Magazine  Division:  S.  R.  Latshaw, 
Butterick  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  for  two  years. 

•Advertiser  Division :  Stanley  E.  Bald¬ 
win,  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company, 
Cleveland ;  F.  R.  Davis,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  T. 

F.  Driscoll,  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
Grafton  B.  Perkins,  Lever  Brothers 


the  107th  Infantry  of  the  27th  Division 
(the  old  Seventh),  later  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Division  Intelligence  Sec¬ 
tion  where  he  served  during  most  of 
the  period  of  the  emergency. 

After  returning  from  France,  he 
went  back  to  the  Evening  World,  join¬ 
ing  the  Times  in  1922  as  caption  writer 
for  Wide  World  Photos.  He  became 
assignment  editor  in  1925,  succeeding 
Frank  J.  Gilloon,  present  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Wide  World. 

In  Hollywood  O’Brien  will  supervise 
the  production  of  all  pictorial  publicity 
for  Warner  Brothers — First  National, 
under  Charles  Einfeld,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  picture  company. 

HEARST  LOANS  ANTIQUES 

Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  century- 
furniture  loaned  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  is  now  on  display  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  at  the  M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial 
Museum,  established  in  tribute  to  the 
founder  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Included  in  the  antiques  loaned  by  Mr. 
Hearst  are  a  large  carved  ebony  cabinet 
made  in  Bolonga  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  an  Italian  walnut  sidebard  and  a 
walnut  “vargueno,”  a  Spanish  traveling 
desk  and  Italian  “cassone”  with  ebony 
inlay.  A  recent  acquisition  through  the 
M.  H.  de  Young  endowment  fund  is 
Bartolomeo  Vivarini’s  work,  “Madonna 
and  Child.” 

NEW  MAGAZINE  PLANNED 

The  IVestsider,  New  York  magazine 
in  newspaper  form,  has  been  announced 
to  appear  Nov.  1.  Titles  of  all  stories 
will  be  in  newspaper  headline  style.  Al¬ 
fred  P.  Bergh  is  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  with  offices  at  123  W. 
79th  Street.  The  magazine  will  sell  for 
five  cents. 

TOKIO  EDITOR  HERE 

Frank  Hedges,  editor  of  the  Tokio 
(Japan)  Advertiser  recently  visited  rel¬ 
atives  in  Brazil,  Ind.  Mr.  Hedges,  a 
native  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  plans  to  visit 
there  before  returning  to  Japan. 


future  as  soon  as  the  treasury  permits, 
Dr.  Wiley  stated. 

“With  these  low-cost  diagnostic  facil¬ 
ities  available  to  our  membership  and 
hospitalization  to  be  had  at  fair  prices, 
we  feel  that  paid  advertising  would  be 
of  value  to  both  the  practitioner  and  the 
general  public  in  that  there  will  be  a 
better  appreciation  of  what  constitutes 
good  medical  care  which  will  be  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  in  the  lower  income 
groups  because  of  the  decreased  costs,” 
said  Dr.  Wiley. 

ED  WYNN  RESIGNS 

Ed  Wynn,  the  comedian,  resigned 
Oct.  25  as  president  and  director  of 
the  Amalgamated  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  started  operation  Sept.  25 
with  a  chain  of  approximately  15  East¬ 
ern  stations.  Pending  the  selection  of 
a  new  president,  Henry  Goldman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  will  be  in  charge.  Ota 
Gygi  is  vice-president  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Wynn  said  he  wanted  to  give  more 
time  to  his  NBC  program  and  said  he 
had  discovered  that  he  is  showman  and 
not  a  radio  technical  executive. 

NEW  GERMAN  PAPER 

The  National  Free  Press,  a  new  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  printed  in  both  the 
English  and  German  language,  made  its 
appearance  in  Chicago,  Oct.  22.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Erich  von  Schroetter,  recently 
with  Northwestern  University  ^and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Austrian  Diplomatic 
service  is  editor.  Publication  and  edi- 
tdrial  offices  located  at  118  North 
La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

RECEIVER  APPOINTED 

.A  receiver  was  appointed  Oct.  11  for 
the  Union  of  Roumanian  Societies 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Am^- 
ican-Roumanian  Daily,  Cleveland,  which 
recently  suspended  publication  as  a 
result  of  a  $57,000  judgment  against  it 
by  sponsiring  organizations.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  paper,  27  years  old,  will 
be  resumed  temporarily  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  receiver. 
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retail  code  forbids  inaccurate 

ADVERTISING  AND  SUBSTITUTION 

Long-Debated  Document  Approved  by  President  With  Provision 
Against  Sejling  Below  Cost  Plus  Store  Wages — 

Truthful  Competitive  Copy  Permitted 
By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  die  Publisher 


ASHIXGTON,  Oct.  26 — False, 
misleading  and  “inaccurate”  ad¬ 
vertising  by  retail  merchants  is  forbid¬ 
den  in  the  general  retail  code  which 
was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  last 
Sunday  night. 

The  advertising  provisions  of  the  re¬ 
tail  code  are  regarded  as  a  model  which 
will  be  copied  by  many  other  industries. 
That  prohibiting  false,  misleading  and 
inaccurate  statements  is  being  insisted 
upon  by  the  Consumers’  Advisory 
Board  as  a  part  of  all  codes.  This 
provision  reads : 

"No  retailer  shall  use  advertising, 
whether  printed,  radio  or  display  or 
of  any  other  nature,  which  is  inac¬ 
curate  in  any  material  particular  or 
misrepresents  merchandise  (including 
its  use,  trade-mark,  grade,  quality, 
quantity,  size,  origin,  material,  con¬ 
tent,  preparation  or  curative  or  the¬ 
rapeutic  effect)  or  credit  terms,  values, 
policies  or  services;  and  no  retailer 
shall  use  advertising  and/or  selling 
methods  which  tend  to  deceive  or  mis¬ 
lead  the  customer.” 

A  compromise  was  arrived  at  on 
the  much  controverted  clause  inserted 
in  the  code  by  the  retail  trade  organi¬ 
zations  sponsoring  the  code  which  would 
have  forbidden  advertising  of  a  contin¬ 
uing  policy  of  underselling.  This  pro¬ 
vision,  as  originally  submitted,  was 
bitterly  fought  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
which  saw  an  attempt  of  competitors 
to  put  an  end  to  its  famous  "six  wr 
cent  less”  slogan.  This  company  ^so 
opposed  pricing  provisions  of  the  code. 

As  originally  submitted,  the  anti-un¬ 
derselling  clause  would  have  prohibited 
all  claims  of  this  nature.  The  com¬ 
promise  consists  of  insertion  of  the 
word  “inaccurately,”  making  the  clause 
read  as  follows: 

"No  retailer  shall  use  advertising 
which  inaccurately  lays  claim  to  a  policy 
or  continuing  practice  of  generally  un¬ 
derselling  competitors.” 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  code 
for  a  method  of  determining  when  a 
statement  of  this  nature  may  ^  accurate 
or  inaccurate.  Presumably,  however,  a 
complaint  of  violation  of  this  clause 
would  be  lodged  with  the  local  retail 
committee,  set  up  under  the  code,  with 
the  burden  on  the  complainant  to  prove 
inaccuracy. 

The  code  also  prohibits  retailers 
from  using  advertising  which  refers  in¬ 
accurately  in  any  material  particular 
to  any  competitor  or  his  merchandise, 
prices,  values,  credit  terms,  policies  or 
services. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  protect  to  a 
limited  degree  well-known  and  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise  from  substitutions  by 
clerks  in  retail  stores.  This  provision 
declares  that  “no  retailer  shall  place 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  purchase 
of  a  product  which  a  consumer  orders 
by  brand  name  by  urging  upon  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  substitute  product  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  disparages  the  product  or¬ 
dered.” 

In  a  provision  aimed  at  the  “loss 
Irader”  the  code  said  this  did  not  pro¬ 
hibit  a  storekeeper  from  selling  an  art¬ 
icle  without  any  profit  to  himself,  add¬ 
ing: 

“But  the  selling  price  of  articles  to 
the  consumer  should  include  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  actual  wages  of  store  labor,  to 
be  fixed  and  published  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Trade  Airthority  hereinafter  es¬ 
tablished.” 

Explaining  then  that  this  labor  cost 
clause  need  not  apply  in  communities 
of  less  than  2,500  population,  the  code 
went  on; 

“Provided,  however,  that  any  re¬ 
tailer  may  sell  any  article  of  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  price  as  low  as  the  price  set  by 
any  competitor  in  his  trade  area  on  mer¬ 


chandise  which  is  identical  or  essentially 
the  same,  if  such  competitor’s  price  is 
set  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing 
provisions. 

“A  retailer  who  thus  reduces  a  price 
to  meet  a  competitor’s  price  as  above 
defined  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  the  provisions  of  this  section  if 
such  retailer  immediately  notifies  the 
nearest  representative  retail  trade  or¬ 
ganization  of  such  action  and  all  facts 
pertinent  thereto.” 

This  last  paragraph  was  said  at  NRA 
headquarters  to  have  been  designed  as 
an  aid  to  the  smaller  merchant  in  his 
constant  battle  against  the  chain  stores. 

As  approved,  the  code  is  applicable  to 
the  entire  retail  trade,  including  the  re¬ 
tail  drug  trade,  though  a  supplement 
to  the  code  provides  certain  features  for 
the  drug  trade  which  are  different  from 
the  general  sections  of  the  code. 

The  substitution  provision  of  the  drug 
code  provides  that  no  retailer  shall  sub¬ 
stitute  another  article  “or  any  part 
thereof’  for  the  kind  ordered,  without 
due  notice  to  and  consent  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Drug  retailers  also  are  prohibited 
from  advertising  that  they  will  fill  pre¬ 
scriptions  at  a  uniform  price  irrespective 
of  the  cost  of  ingredients  or  quantity 
prescribed. 

While  the  code,  as  it  stands,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  blanket  the  entire  retail  indus¬ 
try,  provision  is  made  that  any  division 
of  the  retail  trade  which  has  not  partici¬ 
pated  in  its  formation  or  establishment 
may  apply  to  the  Administrator  for  per¬ 
mission  to  operate  under  a  separate  code. 

In  an  executive  order  issued  at  the 
same  time  the  code  was  made  public. 
President  Roosevelt  exempted  from  the 
code  provisions  and  from  provisions  of 
the  President’s  Re-employment  .Agree¬ 
ment,  local  retail  tradesmen  and  service 
men  located  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500 
population  not  in  the  immediate  trade 
area  of  a  city  of  larger  population  and 
who  employ  not  more  than  five  persons. 

Administrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson  said 
this  exemption  did  not  result  from  farm 
strike  threats  which  were  being  made 
about  the  time  the  retail  code  was  ap¬ 
proved.  He  said  he  had  recommended 
it  at  least  two  weeks  before  that  time 
and  that  retailers  themselves  had  recom¬ 
mended  it.  He  said  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  complaints  of  hardship  under 
NRA  operation  came  from  small  towns, 
and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  exempt 
small-town  merchants,  unless  they 
wanted  voluntarily  to  operate  under  the 
code. 

While  the  President’s  exemption  per¬ 
mits  small-town  merchants  to  withdraw 
from  all  provisions  of  the  retail  code. 
General  Johnson  said  there  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  would  want  to  with¬ 
draw  from  all  of  them.  He  thought  it 
quite  likely  that  local  retailers  would 
want  to  operate  under  the  fair  trade 
practices,  which  include  the  advertising 
provisions.  This,  of  course,  is  optional 
with  the  individual  retailers. 

The  small-town  exemption  does  not 
apply  to  units  of  chain  stores  which  may 
operate  in  the  local  communities,  but 
only  to  “employers  engaged  only  locally 
in  retail  trade  or  in  local  service  indus¬ 
tries.” 

Asked  whether  it  was  likely  that  later 
on  the  exemption  would  be  raised  to  in¬ 
clude  merchants  in  towns  larger  than 
2.500,  General  Johnson  replied  in  the 
negative. 


NEW  IDAHO  DAILY 

The  Kootenai  Valley  Sentinel  of  Bon¬ 
ners  Ferry,  Idaho,  a  weekly,  went  on 
a  daily  basis  Oct.  10.  Richard  Myer 
is  editor. 


for  October  2  8,  19  33 

SERIES  BY  MRS.  ROOSEVELT 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  wife  of 
the  President,  has  agreed  to  write  a 
weekly  article  of  about  500  words  for 
McNaught  Syndicate,  starting  Sunday, 
Dec.  3,  the  syndicate  announced  this 
week.  She  will  write  on  topics  of  na¬ 
tional  interest,  the  announcement  said. 


MRS.  ROOSEVELTBACKS 
TUGWELL  BILL 

Break*  Her  Rule  Against  Di*cu*sing 

Pending  Legislation  After  Visit¬ 
ing  Exhibit  Showing  Trage¬ 
dies  Caused  by  Drugs 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  Oct.  25 — So  anxious  is 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  the 
Copeland-Tugwell  revision  of  the  federal 
food  and  drugs  act  be  adopted  that  she 
broke  a  self-imposed  rule  governing  her 
women’s  press  conferences  to  discuss 
the  proposed  legislation. 

When  Mrs.  Roosevelt  started  her 
press  conferences  she  told  the  women 
reporters  that  she  would  not  discuss 
pending  legislation. 

At  her  Oct-  23  conference  she  told 
of  a  visit  she  had  made  to  an  exhibit 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
shows  graphically  some  of  the  tragedies 
which  have  resulted  from  use  of  driig 
and  cosmetic  preparations.  Included  in 
the  exhibit  are  authenticated  cases  of 
physical  harm,  actual  death  and  disfig¬ 
urement  caused  by  use  of  certain  prep¬ 
arations  which  are  referred  to  by  name. 
.A  similar  exhibit  is  on  display  at  the 
Century  of  Progress  in  Chicago  and 
duplicates  have  been  sent  to  each  of  the 
19  field  offices  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
.Administration. 

“I  hope  this  bill  will  pass,  as  I  think 
it  is  very  necessary,”  the  First  Lady 
told  the  women  writers. 

She  pointed  out  that  the  health  and 
even  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
are  endangered  so  long  as  dangerous 
nostrums  and  cosmetics  can  be  sold 
openly  and  be  backed  up  with  false 
advertising.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  sdggested 
that  women  in  every  community  should 
support  the  bill  and  should  make  it  their 
business  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  the 
sale  of  preparations  of  this  nature. 

She  pointed  out  that  women  are  large 
buyers  of  many  of  the  harmful  products 
and  that  they  should  acquaint  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen  with  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  present  law  and  ask 
their  support  of  the  Copeland-Tugwell 
measure. 

Mothers  were  urged  by  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  to  prevent  their  children  from  eat¬ 
ing  candies  containing  lead  trophies 
which  might  be  poisonous.  In  addition, 
.she  said,  there  is  need  for  a  law  which 
will  prohibit  the  sale  of  products  of  this 
sort  which  may  be  dangerous  to  child 
health. 


CONFERENCE  DATE  SET 

A.N.P.A.  and  N.E.A.  to  Meet  in  New 
York  Oct.  31 
{Special  to  Eorroa  ft  Publishes) 

Washington,  Oct.  26— October  31 
has  been  definitely  selected  as  the  date 
of  the  “get  together”  conference  of 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association  and  the  National  Editorial 
.Association  on  problems  and  conflicts 
arising  out  of  the  two  newspaper  codes 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration. 

The  conference,  which  will  be  pre- 
sider  over  by  Deputy  Administrator 
Lindsay  Rogers,  will  be  held  in  New 
York. 

The  chief  points  of  conflict  between 
the  two  newspaper  organizations  are 
those  relating  to  administration  and  the 
fair  trade  practice  provisions  which  the 
N.E.A.  wants  included  in  the  daily 
newspaper  code. 


FURAY’S  DAUGHTER  MARRIED 

Miss  Eleanor  C.  Furay,  daughter  of 
J.  H.  Furay,  a  vice-president  of  the 
United  Press,  and  Mrs.  Furay,  and 
Charles  E.  Pierson,  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  were 
married  in  Cincinnati  Oct.  14. 


PICTURE  CENSORSHIP 
LEFT  TO  A.P.  EDITOllS 

Executive  Staff  Will  Henceforth  With¬ 
hold  Decision*  on  Photos  Sent 
Out,  It  I*  Decided  at  French 
Lick  Meeting 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

French  Lick,  Ind.,  Oct.  26— The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  photographic  service  will 
send  out  all  pictures  available  and  leave 
censorship  to  managing  e^tors  in  the 
future,  according  to  a  vote  taken  at 
the  first  day’s  meeting  here  of  A.P. 
managing  editors. 

The  vote  was  taken  after  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  photographic  service  by 
Marvin  Creager,  managing  editor  of  the 
Mikvaukee  Journal. 

.All  judgment  as  to  obscenity,  grew- 
someness  or  general  value  as  news 
photographs  now  will  rest  with  the 
managing  editors,  and  the  organization 
will  make  no  attempts  at  censorship. 

Ralph  W.  Trueblood,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  features 
and  pictures. 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Star  and  president  of  the 
Associated  Press,  welcomed  the  editors 
and  warned  them  that  to  be  of  value  at 
all,  their  group  should  be  critical.  He 
said  the  officials  of  the  Associated  Press 
welcomed  constructive  criticism,  and 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  service. 

“More  than  40  years  ago,”  he  said, 
“a  group  of  newspaper  publishers, 
alarmed  by  the  menace  of  a  dominant, 
privately  owned  news-gathering  agency, 
organized  a  cooperative,  non-profit- 
making  news-collecting  agenej-  that 
should  belong  to  its  members  only. 

“In  the  40  years  of  its  life  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  had  only  three  general 
managers — a  mark  of  stability.  They  are 
Melville  E.  Stone,  Frederick  Roy  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Kent  Cooper. 

“The  board  has  realized  the  necessity 
of  the  closest  contact  with  member 
papers  and  thus  welcomes  this  meeting.” 

Mr.  Cooper  also  spoke  briefly  at  the 
opening  session. 

Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star,  is  general 
chairman  of  the  meetings  which  will 
continue  through  tomorrow. 

J.  P.  Miller,  managing  editor  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News,  discussed  news 
style,  and  Hal  O’Flaherty,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  was 
in  charge  of  the  foreign  service  discus¬ 
sion.  Other  subjects  to  be  taken  up 
include  markets,  sports,  the  problem  of 
the  small  newspaper,  the  Washington 
bureau,  and  movement  and  make-up  of 
the  service.  Managing  editors  of 
morning  and  evening  papers  will  sepa¬ 
rate  for  a  meeting  tomorrow  to  con¬ 
sider  problems  peculiar  to  their  own 
fields.  Group  meetings  also  will  1^ 
held  of  managing  editors  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  papers. 

More  than  100  managing  editors  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation  and  numerous 
A.  P.  executives  are  in  attendance.  S. 
P.  Ochiltree,  Indiana  correspondent,  is 
covering  the  affair. 


A.P.  PLANS  SURVEY 

Service  (or  News  Exchange  la 
Criticized  in  Connecticut 

A  survey  of  the  regional  service  of 
the  Connecticut  Associated  Press,  the 
first  in  eight  years,  will  be  made  by 
William  Myers,  manager,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  Oct.  24  in  a  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  members  in  Manchester. 

TTie  service  for  exchange  of  news 
among  Connecticut  members  was  criti¬ 
cized  by  Theodore  Bodenwein,  of  the 
New  London  Day,  for  supplying  “too 
much  chicken  feed.”  Mr.  Myers  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  has  increased  the  ex¬ 
change  of  news  between  state  members 
in  response  to  instructions  from  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  A.P., 
to  help  members  economize. 

A  resolution  indorsing  the  state  high¬ 
way  department’s  policy  of  releasing 
its  news  through  a  publicity  bureau  also 
handling  propaganda  of  private  busi¬ 
ness  was  tabled  as  too  controversial. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  28,  1933 

STATES  PAVE  H^AY  FOR  ADFERTJSING  AND  SALE  OF  LIQUOR 


dry  law,  known  as  the  Lewis  law, 
pasted  in  1917,  under  which  sale  of 
liquor  of  any  kind  was  prohibited  until 
this  year,  when  the  State  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  sale  of  3.2 
beer  and  wines.  With  this  amendment, 
the  Lewis  law  is  still  in  effect.  News¬ 
papers  are  carrying  beer  advertising. 

The  next  session  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  convenes  in  January,  1935.  Gover¬ 
nor  John  G.  Winant  is  considering  a 
special  session,  but  has  not  indicated 
that  he  will  call  one. 

The  House  of  the  last  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  hard  liquor 
sales  in  the  event  of  repeal.  The  bill 
was  killed  by  the  State  Senate.  New 
Hampshire  has  always  been  notably 
“dry  ”  but  approved  repeal  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote. 

The  state  liquor  control  commission 
is  studying  a  program.  Chairman  Ber¬ 
nard  Chase  of  the  commission  favors  a 
state  store  system  of  sales  with  all 
prolits  turned  over  to  the  general  trea¬ 
sury  of  the  state. 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  has  no  laws  to  regulate 
liquor  advertising  after  prohibition  re¬ 
peal.  W'hen  the  state  voted  for  repeal 
of  both  state  and  national  prohibition  on 
Sept.  19,  all  existing  state  liquor  laws 
were  thrown  overboard. 

The  Lane  Law,  introduced  in  the  last 
Legislature  by  Nancy  Lane,  daughter 
of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  secretary  of  the 
interior  under  Woodrow  Wilson,  is  now 
the  only  liquor  regulatory  act  in  the 
state.  Under  this  law  the  state  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  officially  dry  but  any  coun¬ 
ty  or  municipality  of  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  may  vote  under  local  option 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  whatever  liquors 
it  wishes.  On  Sept.  19  twenty-two 
counties  voted  wet  and  one  county  voted 
dry.  Eight  counties  are  yet  to  hold 
elections. 

In  the  22  counties  which  have  voted 
wet,  any  person  wanting  a  drink  must 
have  a  license,  which  costs  from  $1  to 
$3  a  year  depending  on  the  character 
of  drinks  wanted.  Any  mercantile  es¬ 
tablishment  which  has  been  in  business 
under  the  same  management  for  more 
than  three  years  may  sell  liquors  to  be 
carried  off  the  premises  in  the  original 
containers.  The  licenses  for  these  es¬ 
tablishments  range  from  $100  a  year  to 
sell  beer  to  $400  a  year  to  sell  any  and 
all  alcoholic  beverages. 

Any  eating  house,  restaurant,  hotel 
or  cafe,  which  has  b^n  in  business  for 
three  years  under  the  same  management 
may  sell  liquors  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises  with  meals.  The  license  fees 
for  such  establishments  are  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same. 


NEW  YORK 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  liquor 
advertising  except  that  the  .-Mcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Board  may  regulate 
signs  outside  places  of  sale. 

The  Beverage  Board,  which  has  been 
regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
beer  under  a  licensing  system,  also  has 
power  to  regulate  the  sale  of  other 
liquors  after  repeal  of  national  prohibi¬ 
tion.  The  board  probably  will  promul¬ 
gate  rules  soon  after  election  day,  when 
it  is  expected  that  the  36th  state  will 
have  voted  for  repeal.  A  permanent 
system  of  regulation  will  be  taken  up 
at  the  next  session  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  in  January. 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Liquor  advertising  will  be  prohibited 
in  North  Carolina  under  the  Turlington 
.\ct,  state  dry  lawr,  after  repeal  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment. 

Governor  Ehringhause  has  indicated 
his  unwillingness  to  call  a  special  session 
of  the  general  assembly  to  consider  re¬ 
peal  or  alteration  of  the  state  law.  The 
next  regular  session  will  be  in  1935,  and 
leaders  are  insisting  upon  a  state  refer¬ 
endum  before  the  issue  is  decided, 
which  would  further  delay  action. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Despite  the  fact  that  North  Dakota 
voters  recently  legalized  3.2  per  cent 


beer  throi^h  an  initiated  measure,  the 
state  remains  bone  dry  as  far  as  stronger 
liquors  are  concern^  and  statutes  re¬ 
strict  advertising  correspondingly. 

The  only  liquor  advertising  permitted 
by  the  new'  beer  measure,  effective  Oct. 
22,  is  that  for  3.2  per  cent  beer. 

The  state  has  repealed  its  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  prohibiting  liquor,  but 
existing  statutes  still  prevent  sale  of 
hard  liquor. 

There  is  no  open  movement  on  foot 
at  present  to  legalize  hard  liquor  and 
hard  liquor  advertising,  though  it  is 
probable  the  electorate  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  repeal  of  the 
state  dry  laws  at  the  state-wide  primary 
election  next  June. 


OHIO 

Repeal  of  the  Crabbe  prohibition  law, 
w'hich  will  in  all  probability  take  place 
at  the  next  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  will  open  the  way  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  liquor  in  Ohio,  in  the  opinion 
of  public  officials.  It  is  expected  that 
Ohio  will  vote  for  repeal  of  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Amendment  at  the  November 
election. 

A  committee  of  citizens,  which  was 
named  by  Gov.  George  White  some 
months  ago  to  draft  proposals  for  the 
control  of  the  sale  of  beer  in  Ohio,  has 
been  reappointed  to  make  suggestions 
relative  to  the  sale  of  liquor.  If  this 
committee  has  its  recommendations 
ready  by  that  time,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  will  be  called  into  session  about 
Dec.  5,  it  is  understood. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  laws  regu¬ 
lating  the  sale  of  liquor  will  contain 
some  restrictions  as  to  advertising.  On 
this  subject,  the  Ohio  beer  law  says ; 
“Manufacturers  or  distributors  shall  not 
furnish  anything  to  a  retailer  that  such 
retailer  would  have  to  buy  as  a  part  of 
his  business  or  which  tends  to  increase 
the  business  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
used  or  supply  any  material  needed  in 
the  business  which  the  permittee  would 
otherwise  have  to  buy.”  This  same 
regidation  applies  to  furniture  and 
e<iuipment. 


OKLAHOMA 

When  national  prohibition  goes  into 
the  discard  Oklahoma  still  will  be  the¬ 
oretically  dry  behind  a  w'all  of  statutes. 
Possession,  transportation,  sale,  adver¬ 
tising  for  sale,  or  soliciting  the  purchase 
of  intoxicating  liquors  containing  more 
than  3.2  per  cent  alcohol  is  prohibited 
and  violators  are  subject  to  fine  and  a 
jail  term.  For  persistent  offenders  a 
penitentiary  sentence  is  possible. 

No  moves  have  been  made  to  permit 
advertising  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  Oklahoma. 


OREGON 

A  special  committee  appointed  by 
Governor  Meier  to  draw  up  a  plan  for 
control  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Oregon 
made  its  report  Oct.  7. 

The  report  recommends  the  sale  of 
liquors  of  more  than  14  per  cent  alco¬ 
hol  through  state  liquor  stores,  the 
licensit^  of  grocery  and  drug  stores  to 
sell  wines  and  liquors  of  ^low  that 
percentage,  the  issuing  of  permits  at  .a 
cost  of  $1  to  persons  qualified  to  pur¬ 
chase  liquor,  and  the  allocation  of  funds 
derived  from  all  liquor  taxes  on  a  basis 
of  25  per  cent  to  the  state  and  75  per 
cent  to  the  counties. 

The  report  further  recommends  that 
hotels  be  allowed  to  sell  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  containing  not  more  than  14  per 
cent  alcohol  in  their  dining  rooms. 

There  is  a  demand  for  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  to  take  action 
on  the  matter,  but  thus  far  Governor 
Meier  has  made  no  call. 

Present  liquor  laws  have  been  inert 
since  the  repeal  election  July  21.  The 
laws  provide  no  penalty  for  infringe¬ 
ment,  and  local  option  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  state.  Traffic  in  3.2 
bwr,  without  restrictions  as  to  adver¬ 
tising,  is  general.  Breweries  are  re¬ 
suming  operation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

According  to  the  Attorney-General's 
office,  there  is  no  reason  why  whisky 
and  other  hard  liquors  cannot  be  adver¬ 
tised  in  Pennsylvania  newspapers.  There 
is  no  law  against  it.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told  by  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  Edwards. 

There  is  a  certainty  that  the  laws 
will  be  changed  somewhat  at  the  session 
of  Legislature  called  for  next  month, 
but  there  is  little  chance  of  changes  in 
the  statutes  governing  advertising. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  State  .\lcoholic  Beverage  Law, 
passed  by  the  Rhode  Island  General  As¬ 
sembly  last  April  and  providing  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  liquor  traffic  after  repeal  as 
well  as  for  regulation  of  3.2  per  cent 
beer  and  wine  now  does  not  prohibit 
advertising,  despite  efforts  of  some  dry 
organizations. 

The  State  Alcoholic  Beverage  Com¬ 
mission,  composed  of  five  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  has  wide  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  in  many  matters. 
Chairman  Patrick  P.  Curran  said  this 
week,  however,  the  commission  has 
made  no  regulation  limiting  the  amount 
or  nature  of  advertising  by  license 
holders. 

Any  person  desiring  to  import  bever¬ 
ages  into  Rhode  Island,  even  for  pri¬ 
vate  use,  must  do  so  through  the  com¬ 
mission  and  be  subject  to  its  inspection 
and  service  charge.  Exports  also  are 
subject  to  the  commission’s  investigation, 
but  there  is  no  service  charge.  The 
commission  has  power  to  fix  wholesale 
prices. 

.\fter  repeal.  Class  C  license-holders, 
which  are  saloons  where  3.2  per  cent 
beer  can  be  sold  for  consumption  on  the 
premises,  will  not  be  able  to  sell  any¬ 
thing  stronger  than  3.2  per  cent  alco¬ 
holic  content. 

Distilled  liquors,  after  repeal,  may 
be  purchased  and  consumed  on  the 
premises  only  where  food  is  served  and 
consumed  at  the  same  time. 

The  commission  several  days  ago  gave 
notice  it  is  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  manufacturers’  and  wholesalers’  li¬ 
censes  for  the  year  beginning  Dec.  1. 


SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Both  advertising  and  sale  of  liquor 
are  prohibited  by  law  in  South  Carolina, 
except  that  an  adult  male  (not  a  stu¬ 
dent)  or  a  woman  head  of  a  family, 
may  import  a  quart  a  month  for  me¬ 
dicinal  purposes — but  only  by  means  of 
a  complicated  process. 

The  law  specifically  prohibits  the  pub¬ 
lication  or  circulation  of  any  newspaper 
or  periodical  that  carries  liquor  adver¬ 
tisements,  prices  or  inducements.  It 
also  prohibits  billboards  or  signs  adver¬ 
tising  liquor.  The  punishment  fixed  is 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than 
$500  “to  which  may  lie  added  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  or  judge  trying 
the  case,  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  or  at  hard  work  for  the  county  for 
not  more  than  six  months.” 

When  re|>eal  is  effective.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  will  revert  to  the  “quart-a-month” 
law.  Several  methods  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  modification  of  the  strict 
regulations  governing  advertising  and 
sale  of  liquor. 

For  tactical  reasons,  however,  the 
“wets”  are  not  bringing  their  sugges¬ 
tions  into  the  open  until  repeal  f)ecomes 
a  fact  or  until  South  Carolina  votes 
Nov.  7  on  repeal.  They  will  probably 
first  try  to  modify  the  “quart-a-month” 
law  so  as  to  permit  the  importation  of 
larger  quantities,  and  will  try  to  have 
the  “medicinal”  requirement  eliminated. 

It  is  probable  that  clauses  permitting 
the  advertising  of  liquor  will  lie  put 
into  any  bill  framed  to  liberalize  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  whisky. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

.Advertising  of  intoxicating  liquor  in 
South  Dakota  is  prohibited  by  statute. 
The  situation  will  remain  unchanged  if 
and  when  the  Eighteenth  .Amendment 


is  repealed.  The  recent  special  session  I 
of  the  State  Legislature  permitted  ad-  I 
vertising  of  non-intoxicating  beer  and  [ 
wine,  but  made  no  provision  on  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor.  A  move  was  made  in  the 
special  session  to  permit  advertising  ii 
and  when  the  Eighteenth  .Amendment 
is  repealed,  but  the  bill  failed  of 
passage. 


TENNESSEE 

A  Tennessee  convention  on  Aug.  U 
ratified  the  Twenty-first  Amendment. 

The  state,  however,  has  dry  laws 
which  will  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor 
within  its  boundaries.  While  these  laws 
are  not  part  of  the  State  Constitution, 
they  cannot  be  repealed  before  Ae 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1935. 

When  the  repeal  election  was  being 
held  in  .August  there  was  much  talk  ot 
an  extra  session  in  Tennessee  so  that  tW 
bone  dry  laws  could  be  repealed.  Now, 
however,  there  is  little  apparent  inter¬ 
est,  although  it  is  agreed  that  repeal 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  election 
of  the  next  legislative  members  and  that 
it  will  be  a  factor  in  the  gubernatorial 
election  next  fall. 

Liquor  price  lists  from  other  states 
have  been  circulated  in  the  cities  of  the 
state,  for  there  is  no  law  against  adver¬ 
tisements  of  intoxicants  in  newspapers 
or  otherwise. 


TEXAS 

The  advertising  and  sale  of  liquor  is 
not  permitted  under  the  State  prohibi¬ 
tion  act,  commonly  known  as  the  Dean 
law,  which  will  remain  in  effect  until 
repealed  by  the  Legislature.  Prelim¬ 
inary  to  such  possible  action,  the  L^- 
islature  will  at  its  next  regular  session, 
to  convene  in  January,  1935,  submit  to 
vote  of  the  people  the  proposal  to  annul 
the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Statt 
Constitution.  Although  the  people  ot 
Texas  voted  for  repeal  of  the  Eighteentr 
.Amendment,  the  State  must  remain  drj 
until  the  State  Constitution  and  law  art 
changed. 

The  State’s  action  in  legalizing  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  enabled 
newsiiapers  to  accept  a  considerable 
volume  of  advertising  of  that  beverage 
It  is  regarded  as  doubtful  by  many 
newspajier  publishers  of  Te.xas  whether 
they  will  accept  liquor  advertising  ever, 
if  it  is  legalized.  They  recall  that  stidi 
advertising,  and  even  brewery  advertis¬ 
ing,  was  barred  by  practically  all  news¬ 
papers  of  the  State  on  ethical  ground> 
during  a  period  of  several  years  before 
prohibition  went  into  effect. 


UTAH  I 

Utah  will  vote  on  repealing  the  pro- 1 
hibition  amendment  in  her  constitutioo  I 
Nov.  7.  If  repeal  is  accomplished,  i  { 
state  law  passed  in  the  early  part  ri  t 
1933  will  make  it  legal  to  sell  3.2  per ! 
cent  beer,  but  there  is  some  uncertainty  f 
as  to  whether  advertising  of  beer  will  ' 
be  allowed.  It  is  almost  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  newspapers  would  accept 
this  advertising  and  seek  a  court  de  i 
cision  if  the  authorities  interfered.  ' 

In  any  event,  hard  liquors  will  be  - 
banned  in  Utah  until  the  next  sessiw  ; 
of  the  Legislature.  This  will  be  held  in ; 
1935  unless  a  special  session  is  atHed  : 
Everything  depends  upon  the  action  oi 
the  voters  on  Nov.  7. 

Heber  J.  Grant,  president  of  the  Mor 
mon  (jhurch,  who  is  regarded  by  a!! 
church  members  in  good  standing  as  i 
literal  prophet,  seer  and  revelator,  at 
the  recent  world  conference  of  tb* 
church  here  pleaded  with  his  follower; 
to  vote  “No”  on  prohibition  repea 
Nov.  7. 


VERMONT 

Liquor  advertising  will  not  be  lega! 
in  Vermont  after  prohibition  repeal,  a 
prohibition  laws  will  still  be  in_  effec 
A  special  session  of  the  LegislaW 
the  middle  of  next  January  will  dea  [ 
with  the  matter.  j 

(Confittiied  on  page  33)  j 
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■  OTOGRAVURE  advertising  is  one  of  the  primary 
sales  instruments  in  recovery. 

'RAvuRE  Progressive  advertisers,  national  and  local,  employ 

powerful  medium  to  move  merchandise  into  re- 

_  /  tail  stores  and  over  retail  counters. 

I--'  / 

!2  In  June,  July,  August  and  September,  The  New 

-  York  Times  Rotogravure  Picture  Section  published 

92,755  agate  lines  of  high-quality  advertising,  a  gain  over  the 
corresponding  period  last  year  of  52,450  lines— or  1 30  per  cent. 

New  accounts  and  increased  volume  indicate  the 
major  part  The  Times  Rotogravure  plays  in  current  sales  programs 
in  the  New  York  market.  Unexcelled  for  persuasive,  pictorial 
reproduction,  for  family  reader-interest,  for  visibility  and  for 
RESULTS  to  advertisers.  The  New  York  Times  Rotogravure  Pic¬ 
ture  Section  deserves  serious  consideration  in  almost  any 
advertising  campaign  in  this  great  metropolitan  territory. 


ROTOGRAVURE  PICTURE  SECTION 
Part  of  the  Sunday  Edition 


AVERAGE  NET  PAID  SUNDAV  SALE  FOR  12  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30.  1933 — 734,409 
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DAILY  CONTINUES  TO  PRINT  COPY 
FOR  FIRMS  LOSING  BLUE  EAGLE 

New  Rochelle  Standard-Star  Denounces  Boycott  Idea — Says  If  It 
Refused  Space,  All  Other  Firms  Should  Cease 
Dealings  with  Offending  Businesses 


iSfccial  to  Edito«  &  Pubushm) 

NT  E\V  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23 
<  — Shall  newspapers  effect  a  boycott 
and  close  their  advertising  columns  to 
legitimate  firms  outside  of  the  NRA? 

This  question,  involving  as  it  does 
among  other  things  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  was  brought  up 
here  this  week  after  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  had  shorn  two 
New  Rochelle  firms  of  their  Blue 
Elagles  for  alleged  violation  of  the 
President’s  Reemployment  Agreements 
they  had  signed. 

"The  Standard-Star,  the  city’s  only 
newspaper,  continued  to  accept  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Shop-Town  Market,  Inc., 
one  of  the  two  firms  which  have  given 
up  the  Blue  Eagle  at  the  order  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Hugh  S.  Johnson.  The  newspaper 
ran  a  front  page  editorial  explaining 
its  stand. 

Under  the  caption  of  “The  Standard- 
Star  and  the  Boycott,”  the  editorial 
criticized  the  principle  of  the  boycott 
as  un-American,  declared  it  was  illog¬ 
ical  to  limit  such  a  demand  to  one 
profession  or  utility,  and  held  that  a 
pledge  of  cooperation  with  the  NRA 
did  not  make  a  boycott  “either  a  propri¬ 
ety  or  necessity.” 

The  Standard- Star,  itself,  flies  the 
Blue  Eagle  and  has  supported  the  move¬ 
ment  both  editorially  and  with  extensive 
play  in  the  news  columns.  The  news¬ 
paper’s  decision  against  a  boycott  was 
viewed  as  significant  because  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  was  the  first  city  in  the  east  and 
the  second  in  the  country  where  dis¬ 
ciplinary  measures  were  taken  in  Blue 
Eagle  cases. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  12,  Shop- 
Town  Market  and  the  Crystal  Beauty 
Shop  were  notified  by  telegram  from 
the  NRA  at  Washington  to  surrender 
their  Blue  Eagles.  News  service  wires 
carried  the  announcement  about  two 
hours  before  the  firms  themselves  re¬ 
ceived  their  messages. 

Maurice  Rapaport,  manager  of  Shop- 
Town,  and  Miss  Betty  VV'ilmer,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Crystal  Beauty,  both  removed 
the  Eagles  from  their  windows,  but 
hesitated  in  turning  them  in  to  the 
postmaster  as  directed.  Mr.  Rapaport 
immediately  appealed  to  the  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  Compliance  Board  to  have  the 
order  vacated.  The  Compliance  Board, 
before  whom  Mr.  Rapaport  had  been 
requested  to  appear  for  a  hearing, 
“washed  its  hands”  of  the  case  after 
having  reported  it  to  Washington  for 
action.  Miss  Wilmer  took  no  action. 

Both  employers  surrendered  their 
Eagles  to  the  postmaster  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  Throughout  'Thursday,  the  Blue 
Eagle  Division  of  the  NRA  at  Wash¬ 
ington  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
sitiution,  expressly  ordering  that  no 
action  be  taken  to  seize  the  Blue  Elagles. 
It  was  evident  the  New  Rochelle  in¬ 
stances  were  to  be  test  cases. 

Mr.  Rapaport  now  has  an  appeal  be¬ 
fore  the  NRA  at  Washington  for  re¬ 
instatement  of  his  Blue  Eagle,  but  Miss 
Wilmer  has  decided  she  will  make  no 
effort  to  get  hers  back.  She  has  indi¬ 
cated  an  inability  to  comply  with  the 
minimum  wage  provisions.  She  claims, 
however,  her  troubles  are  due  to  her 
own  price-cutting,  which  brought  com¬ 
plaints.  she  alleges,  from  rival  shops. 
The  NRA  here  denies  prices  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Rapaport ’s  case  is  complicated. 
Shop-town  Market  consists  of  nine  de¬ 
partments,  each  separately  owned,  but 
all  operated  under  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  Mr.  Rapaport.  The  depart¬ 
ments  themselves  had  signed  NRA 
codes  and  received  Blue  Ingles.  Mr. 
Rapaport  signed  a  code. 

Comidaints  against  the  market  came 
in  to  the  Compliance  Board.  Mr.  Rapa¬ 
port  was  visited  by  representatives  of 
the  board  and  asked  to  correct  the 


violations  alleged  in  the  complaints. 
His  answer  was  that  the  complaints 
were  against  individual  departments  and 
should  be  answered  by  them.  The  board 
contended  it  was  Mr.  Rapaport’s  duty 
as  manager  of  Shop-Town  Market.  A 
formal  letter  asking  him  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  board  for  hearing  brought  a 
reply  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
various  departments.  The  board  then 
sent  the  case  to  Washington  for  action. 

While  Mr.  Rapaport  surrendered  his 
Eagle,  none  of  the  departments  gave 
theirs  up.  Several  continued  to  fly 
them,  and  no  further  action  has  been 
taken.  Mr.  Rapaport  contended  his 
own  employe  were  working  under 
NRA  provisions  and  since  the  Eagle 
has  been  surrendered,  he  has  said  that 
all  _  the  departments  are  living  up  to 
their  codes.  On  this  basis,  he  is  ap- 
I)ealing  for  reinstatement.  News  ser¬ 
vice  wires  have  just  carried  stories 
that  the  attitude  at  Washington  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  changing  from  the  first  ex¬ 
pression  of  policy,  as  made  by  Gen. 
Johnson,  that  once  a  Blue  Eagle  was 
taken  away  it  would  never  be  returned. 

Regarding  the  boycott,  the  Standard- 
Star  said  editorially  in  part : 

“The  Standard-Star  believes  in  the 
freedom  of  the  press  as  outlined  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That 
guaranty  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
assembly  is  the  keystone  of  .■\merican 
liberty. 

“If  this  principle  of  boycott  must  be 
applied  in  order  that  the  NRA  suc- 
ce^,  if  newspapers  are  to  refuse  the 
advertising  of  those  outside  the  NRA, 
then  the  same  principle  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  other  establishments  perform¬ 
ing  a  public  service. 

“If  it  be  logical  to  ask  that  a  news¬ 
paper  close  its  columns  to  any  legiti¬ 
mate  business  firm,  it  is  equally  logical 
that  banks  refuse  to  accept  deposits 
from  such  establishments,  that  wholesal¬ 
ers  refuse  to  sell  them  produce,  that 
lighting,  gas  and  telephone  companies 
pt  off  their  services,  and  that  the  util¬ 
ity  of  mailing  privileges  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  police  and  firemen,  as  well 
as  all  other  governmental  agencies,  be 
withdrawn  from  those  so  outlawed. 

“‘The  Standard-Star  does  not  believe 
that  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  NRA. 
Proud  of  flying  the  Blue  Eagle  itself, 
this  newspaper  will  cooperate  to  the 
utmost,  eagerly  and  enthusiastically,  for 
the  success  of  the  NRA  movement. 
But  in  that  cooperation  does  not  rest 
either  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  a 
boycott.” 

OPENS  PRAGUE  OmCE 

The  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency,  has 
announced  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia! 
Michael  Wurmbrand  is  bureau  chief. 


Add 

Chicago . . . 

Add  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  Detroit  and  all  their 
suburbs  and  you’ll  find  a 
smaller  volume  of  retail 
sales,  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  figures,  than  in  the 
New  York  market  alone, 
where  The  Sun  has  for  years 
published  more  department 
store  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 


PRESS  FREEDOM  IN  JEOPARDY 

M.  V.  Atwood  Cite*  Four  Reason* 
for  Present  Situation 

“The  excesses  of  the  newspaper  luna¬ 
tic  fringe,”  failure  of  the  public  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  newspaper’s  prime  function, 
the  willingness  with  which  the  radio  and 
moving  pictures  have  submitted  to  reg¬ 
ulation,  and  the  indifference  of  the 
“average  man’’  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  principle  were  reasons  advanced 
by  M.  V'.  Atwood,  associate  editor  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  as  to  why  press 
freedom  in  this  country  is  now  “in  jeop¬ 
ardy.” 

Speaking  before  a  Gannett  editorial 
conference  in  Rochester  recently,  Mr. 
.Atwood  said  that  “we  must  face  the  fact 
that  fre^om  of  expression  is  menaced 
in  America.” 

“The  man  in  the  street,”  he  said, 
"scarcely  knows  what  it  is  all  about  be¬ 
cause  it  touches  his  daily  life  so  little. 

“It  is  up  to  us  to  dramatize  its  im¬ 
portance.” 

Mr.  Atwood  said  the  tendency  of  edi¬ 
tors  was  to  take  the  freedom  of  the 
press  principle  too  much  for  granted. 
"We  forget  that  it  was  granted  only 
after  a  long  and  bitter  fight.”  he  added. 


FLORIDA  GROUP  MEETS 

The  Florida  State  Press  Association 
held  its  annual  session  in  Brooksville 
last  week.  Two  business  sessions  were 
held.  The  editors  were  addressed  by 
United  States  Senator  Park  Trammell 
and  Col.  Claude  Pepper,  prominent  Tal¬ 
lahassee  attorney.  C.  P.  Helfenstein, 
Live  Oak  Suzvannee  Democrat,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group,  presided. 


VICK  BEGINS  BIG  CAMPAIGN 

Advertising  Nearly  Triple*  Since 
1929 — Sales  and  Payroll  Boom 

\  ick  Chemical  Company,  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  has  announc^  one  of  the 
largest  advertising  and  expansion  pro¬ 
grams  in  its  history  for  Vicks  Vapo 
Rub,  Vicks  Nose  and  Throat  Drops, 
Vicks  Medicated  Cough  Drops  and 
Vicks  Voratone  .Antiseptic.  Newspapers 
will  receive  the  major  portion  of  the 
appropriation  this  season  in  keeping  with 
its  policy  for  almost  30  years.  Presi¬ 
dent  L.  Richardson  announced. 

Since  1929,  Vicks  has  nearly  tripled 
its  advertising.  It  has  increased  the 
number  of  its  employes  72  per  cent  and 
maintained  salaries  at  1929  levels.  It 
has  introduced  three  new  products. 
'Throughout  this  period,  other  companies 
were  curtailing  their  advertising  or 
eliminating  it  entirely,  and  slashing 
salaries. 

In  .these  four  years — probably  the 
worst  economically  that  .America  has 
ever  known — sales  of  V’ick  products 
have  increased  from  26,000,000  packages 
in  1929  to  more  than  52,000,000  packages 
this  year. 

This  fall  Vick  is  again  independent, 
after  three  years  as  a  unit  of  Drug,  Inc. 
Dissolution  of  Drug,  Inc.,  largest  hold¬ 
ing  company  of  drug  concerns  in  the 
world,  was  recently  voted  by  the  stock¬ 
holders.  _ 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 
Paul  Hudson,  former  editor,  Mexi¬ 
can  Herald 

J.  P.  Haverson,  formerly  of  Toronto, 
Canada 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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We  Recommend  Our  Readers 

To  any  firm  seeking  a  substantial  consumer  market.  They  stick. 
Their  loyalty  is  something  to  tie  to.  Show  them  that  your  product 
meets  their  needs,  and  they’ll  buy  again  and  again — until  buying 
your  product  becomes  a  habit  with  them. 

In  the  city  of  Worcetter,  for  instance,  93%  of  all  the 
people  who  buy  newspapers  buy  the  Telegram  or  Gazette 

And  of  all  familiet  both  in  Worcester  and  in  Worcester*#  average  18>mile 
suburban  trading  area  %rho  everyday  receive  in  their  homes  a  Worcester 
newspaper 


85% 


Read  the  Telegram  or  Gazette  in  their 
'O  Homes  Regularly — Six  Days  Every  Week 


Population  of  Worcester  195,311;  city  and  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  (ABC)  433,287. 

The  entire  Worcester  market,  city  and  suburban,  may  be  adequately 
cultivated  through  these  newspapers  ALONE. 

The  TELEGRAM-GAZEnE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


1,000.000 boxes 


only  7  days 

oston 


That  is  what  a  leading  manufacturer 
of  Food  Products  accomplished  in 
the  Boston  market  .  .  .  introducing  an 
entirely  new  product  through  newspaper 
advertising. 

Within  7  days  he  sold  over  1,000,000 
boxes. 

That  is  in  Boston,  in  1933. 

Business  is  definitely  better  in  Boston. 
New  England’s  mills  are  working  full 
shifts.  Retailers  report  improved  col¬ 
lections.  Automobile  dealers  are  making 
substantially  increased  sales. 

Foremost  in  records  of  present-day 
sales  successes  is  the^Boston  American  . .  . 

And  for  a  very  sound  reason  .  .  . 

Boston  is  a  home-going  community. 
Each  night,  the  thousands  who  work  in 
the  city  by  day,  swarm  toward  the  termi¬ 
nals.  Surface  cars,  railways,  elevated, 
buses,  all  are  bearing  their  myriad  pas¬ 
sengers  from  two  to  thirty  miles  from 
their  businesses  .  .  .  Carrying  them  home 
tol|lS2  separate  communities  .  .  .  home 
to  the  family  and  to  the  family’s  evening 
paper  .  .  . 


entire  Boston  evening  newspaper  reading 
market  .  .  .  Boston’s  VITAL  42. 

Scores  of  successes  have  been  recorded 
with  the  help  of  this  Vital  42  .  .  . 

A  department  store  had  to  ask  the  aid 
of  the  police  to  control  the  350,000 
people  who  responded  to  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  American  ...  a  furniture 
house  did  a  Capacity  Business  for  three 
entire  days  ...  a  retailer  crow'ded  his 
store  from  opening  to  closing  .  .  .  with  a 
5%  selling  cost. 

These,  and  many  similar  successes, 
afford  ample  proof  that,  with  that 
Vital  42.  on  your  side,  you  will  do  business. 
But  without  them,  you  will  neglect  nearly 
half  of  your  Boston  evening  newspaper 
reading  market. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  essential  that  the 
Boston  Evening  American’s  responsive 
and  vital  circulation  should  rate  first 
consideration  in  making  up  any  list  that 
has,  for  its  goal,  the  sale  of  the  Boston 
market. 

...  the  BASIC  of  BOSTON  is  the 
Vital  42.  who  read  and  Respond  to  the 
BOSTON  AMERICAN. 


THE  Vital  43. 


IS  miYlNG 
m BOSTON 


And  the  Boston  Evening  American  is 
being  carried  into  more  of  these  family 
circles  than  any  other  Boston  evening 
paper. 

In  over  247,600  homes,  the  American 
is  the  family’s  preference.  To  the  mil¬ 
lion  people  who  live  in  them,  it  is  their 
source  of  new's  of  events  .  .  .  and  of 
merchandise. 

If  you  would  sell  Boston,  it  is  Vital  to 
reach  these  247,600  homes  ...  for  they 
total  42.1%  of  all  readers  of  Boston 
Evening  papers  .  .  .  nearly  half  of  the 


EVENINOtf  NEWSPAPK 


^  NEW  ENGLAND'S  GREATEST 

Nationally  Represented  by  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization 
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NEW  DEAL  GIVES  ADVERTISING  MEN 
A  HAND  TO  PLAY,  SAYS  KOBAK 

Federal  Regulation  Urged  by  Richard  Waldo  at  New  England 
Advertising  Convention — Donald  W.  Davis,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Re-elected  District  Governor 


ment’s  statement  this  week  read.  “The 
department  has  no  discretion  to  permit 
the  circulation  of  the  forbidden  mate¬ 
rial.” 


(SpeeicI  to  Editos  &  Publisbek) 

WUKCliSTEK,  Mass.,  Oct.  24— 
Nearly  400  persons  attended  the 
14th  annual  convention  of  the  New 
England  District  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  this  week  at  the 
Bancroft  Hotel  here. 

Advertising’s  part  in  the  national  re¬ 
covery  program  and  advertising’s  im¬ 
portance  to  NRA  were  stressed  by  Ed¬ 
gar  Kobak  of  New  York,  president  of 
the  national  federation. 

“Advertising  has  been  dealt  a  hand 
in  the  New  Deal  by  the  President  and 
by  General  Johnson,”  Mr.  Kobiak  de¬ 
clared,  “and  we  are  going  to  play  our 
hand  to  the  best  of  our  ability  toward 
the  end  of  doing  our  part  in  the  NRA 
movement. 

“We  have  in  President  Roosevelt  and 
in  General  Johnson  two  national  lead¬ 
ers  who  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
advertising’s  importance  in  national  re¬ 
covery. 

“.Advertising  leaders  have  been 
freely  consulted  in  the  shaping  of  the 
plans  to  sell  the  purposes  and  aims  of 
the  act  to  the  American  public,  and  no 
one  appreciates  better  than  advertising 
and  sales  executives  the  tremendous 
progress  that  has  been  made.  We  have 
only  to  understand  the  inertia  of  the 
public  at  large  in  grasping  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  great  movement  of  this  kind 
to  have  an  idea  of  how  well  the  plan 
has  succeeded.” 

Another  who  dealt  with  national  af¬ 
fairs  was  Richard  Waldo,  president  of 
the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
New  York,  who  snoke  on  “Can  Fed¬ 
eral  Control  Increase  Advertising?” 

“Federal  regulation,”  said  Mr.  Waldo, 
“can  put  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
majority.  Too  long  has  a  minority  put 
the  brakes  on  a  movement  which  is  in¬ 
evitable  because  it  is  right. 

“NRA  recorded  tht  conscience  of  the 
people.  It  wiped  out  child  labor  and  the 
sweat  shop.  It  is  making  business  prac¬ 
tice  fairer  than  it  ever  has  before.  Ad¬ 
vertising  must  fall  in  line. 

“Search  Dr.  Copeland’s  Senate  Bill 
No.  1944,  or  its  House  duplicate  6110, 
and  only  regulation  is  in  evidence 
throughout — regulation  which  spells 
control  for  the  exploiter  and  a  fuller 
freedom  for  the  advertiser  with  clean 
hands. 

“And  such  regulation,  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  that  public  which  govern¬ 
ments  are  constituted  to  protect,  should 
be  demanded  of  our  government  by 
every  man  and  business.” 

Donald  W.  Davis,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sprii^eld  newspapers,  was  re-elected 
district  governor  at  the  closing  session. 
Other  officers  re-elected  were :  Lieuten¬ 


ant-Governor,  George  A.  Dunning,  of 
Boston,  advertising  manager  for  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Co. ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Miss  Alice  M.  McCoart,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Washburn  Wire  Com- 
pany. 

A  resolution  supporting  the  national 
administration  at  Washington  in  its  re¬ 
covery  program  was  adopted. 

Otto  Kleppner,  president  of  the  Small, 
Kleppner  &  Seiffer,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  New  York  City,  told  the  con¬ 
vention  that  newspapers  today  are  more 
important  than  ever  for  use  as  testing 
grounds  of  advertising  ideas.  “The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  few  years  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  advertisers  how  important  it 
is  to  know  which  of  their  advertise¬ 
ments  is  most  effective  and  which  least,” 
he  said,  “and  you  find  more  and  more 
advertisements  being  nin  as  tests  in 
newspapers  today.” 

Harold  Stonier,  director  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Banking,  New  York, 
siK)ke  on  financial  advertising. 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  cited  the  growing  con¬ 
viction  “that  the  buying  public  responds 
to  beauty.” 


publUlMrs  th«  iwuam, 
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Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis.Indiana . 


BOY  WELFARE  THEME 
OF  OHIO  CIRCULATORS 

Fall  Meeting  of  Group  Hear  Reports 
on  Policies  and  Discuss  Value 
of  Prizes  to  Carriers — 
Officers  Named 


PRESS  WARNED  ON  LOTTERY 

Post  Office  Tells  Dailies  They  Are 

Expected  to  Aid  in  Enforcing  Law 

(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Pcblisheb) 

Washington’,  Oct.  26 — Publication 
by  various  newspapers  of  stories  Oct. 
21  giving  detailed  information  on  the 
Irish  Sweepstakes  lottery  has  brought  a 
warning  from  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  to  newspapers  and  press  associa¬ 
tions  that  they  are  expected  to  cooperate 
with  the  department  in  enforcement  of 
the  postal  law  forbidding  publication  of 
lottery  information. 

The  department  pointed  out  that  the 
law  forbids  transportation  or  delivery 
through  the  mails  of  publications  of  all 
kinds  carrying  advertisements  of  lot¬ 
teries  or  lists  of  prizes  or  awards  and 
other  material  which  may  encourage 
public  interest  in  lotteries. 

It  was  recalled  that  in  June  the  Post¬ 
master  General  announced  that  the  de¬ 
partment  would  interpret  the  law  liber¬ 
ally  so  as  not  to  prevent  publication  of 
new’s  stories  and  pictures  giving  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  actual  races,  though 
these  might  be  conducted  for  lottery 
purposes.  This  announcement,  the  de¬ 
partment  said,  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  any  information  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law  would  be  admitted  to  the 
mails. 

“Newspaper  publishers  and  news  as¬ 
sociations  will  be  expected  to  cooperate 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  act,”  the  depart¬ 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

CoLU,MBUS,  O.,  Oct.  26 — Newspaper 
boy  welfare  and  the  selling  prices  of 
newspapers  were  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects  discussed  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association,  which  closed  today. 

Edgar  Morris,  publisher  of  the 
Springfield  News,  declared  that  the  sell¬ 
ing  and  carrying  of  papers  gives  boys 
an  early  business  training,  and  arouses 
in  them  a  feeling  of  civic  responsibility 
and  an  appreciation  of  fair  play. 

J.  E.  Rison,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  explained  the  wel¬ 
fare  work  which  his  papers  are  carrying 
on  among  the  boys. 

Mr.  Morris,  in  his  address,  declared 
that  the  value  of  circulation  is  recog¬ 
nized  more  today  than  ever  before. 
During  the  banking  moratorium  last 
March,  he  asserted,  the  pennies  that  the 
newspaper  boys  brought  in  looked  like 
gold  dollars.  If  publishers  listened  more 
to  circulation  men,  they  would  be  able 
to  get  out  better  papers,  Mr.  Morris 
said. 

Frank  Newell,  Toledo  Blade,  said 
that  the  raising  of  the  price  of  news¬ 
papers  is  a  question  which  each  pub¬ 
lisher  must  decide  himself  as  conditions 
vary  between  different  cities.  He  de¬ 
clared,  however,  three  cents  should  be 
the  prevailing  price  of  afternoon  papers. 
Others  taking  part  in  the  discussion  said 
that  losses  which  followed  the  raising 
of  prices  had  later  been  practically  made 
up  in  nearly  every  instance. 

Charles  Wilson,  Columbus  Dispatch, 


discussed  legislative  matters  as  they 
lated  to  the  state  transportation  bill 
and  M.  T.  Sullivan,  Cleveland  News, 
talking  about  contests,  said  that  short 
trips  made  the  best  appeal. 

W.  W.  Bowden,  Mansfield  Journal^ 
said  that  the  boys  in  his  city  prefer 
trips  to  major  league  baseball  games  as 
prizes. 

L.  C.  Hess,  Ohio  State-Journal,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  said  that  instead  of  sending 
newsboys  on  trips  this  year,  his  paper 
sent  a  number  of  the  most  popular 
district  men  to  Chicago.  H.  H.  Auck, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  added  that  prizes 
produce  more  business  than  any  other 
plan. 

ulen  Cox,  Dayton  News,  speaking  on 
outstanding  achievements,  showed  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  of  a  racing  contest  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  newsboys  of  Dayton  in 
“Soap-box  Automobiles,”  which  they 
themselves  had  constructed.  Forty 
thousand  people  witnessed  the  contests, 
he  said. 

Joseph  Madigan,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  led  a  general  discussion  of  the 
NRA  and  a  message  of  good  will  was 
sent  to  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Lorn- 
ville  Cottrier- Journal,  in  connection 
with  the  work  he  is  doing  in  connection 
with  the  newspaper  code.  A  short  talk 
on  the  I.C.M.A.  was  given  by  the  new 
president,  J.  C.  Montgomery  Detroit 
News. 

These  officers  were  elected:  Benja¬ 
min  M.  Hoffman,  Columbus  Citizen, 
president;  Glen  Cox,  vice-president; 
Lewis  P.  Mottice,  Marietta  Times,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Directors  elected  were  John  A.  Flood, 
IVooster  Record;  J.  H.  Galloway,  Ohio 
State  Journal;  'T.  S.  Moorhead,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Jeffersonian;  and  Earl  C.  Me^^ 
dith,  Sprinfield  Sun  and  Netvs. 

DOEHLER  METAL  APPOINTS 

The  Doehler  Metal  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  making  furniture  for 
home,  hospital  and  institution  use,  has 
appointed  the  Tuthill  .Advertising 
Agency,  of  that  city,  to  direct  its  ad¬ 
vertising. 


MORE  PROPAGANDA?  Encourdsing  signs  are  popping 

up  almost  daily  in  this  key  market  '  Among  them  is  one  which  simply  must 
be  recognized  as  fundamentally  important  to  sustaining  and  increasing  retail 
sales  activity.  It’s  jobs — men  and  women,  working,  receiving  a  pay  envelope 
each  week.  It’s  the  restored  buying  power  and  its  psychic  effect  upon  the 
family  that  has  been  spending  right  along,  but  cautiously. 

September  was  the  fourth  consecutive  month  ’’Help  Wanted"  advertising  in 
The  Newark  Evening  News  increased  over  a  year  ago.  There  were 
378  more  positions  advertised  than  in  August  and  215  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Now  then,  here's  the  point:  Consider  the  solidly  established  qualities  of  the 
Newark  market,  the  complete  and  influential  family  coverage  offered  through 
this  newspaper,  the  one  low  selling  cost.  Then  consider  this  new  angle. 
Well - ? 

(5t>enmg 

EUGENE  W.  FARRELL,  Butinen  k  Advcrtliing  Mgr. 

&15-2S1  Market  Street,  Newerk,  New  Jersey 


O'Mera  ft  Ormbee,  General  Representatives  NewYork  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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VAST  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  arena  of 
business.  I'nder  the  new  deal,  more  cards  have 
been  added  to  the  deck,  their  values  have  been 
changed,  and  new  methods  of  scoring  have  been 
adopted.  But  the  points  still  can  be  scored.  'I'he  sales 
quotas  of  yesterday  are  still  possible  of  attainment 
today.  If  the  cards  are  not  being  played  as  rapidly 
as  they  used  to  be,  it  is  because  business  men  are 
studying  their  hands  more  closely. 

I'nder  the  new  order  the  barriers  of  sales  resistance 
are  no  longer  confined  to  purchasing  departments; 
and  it  takes  more  than  perfunctory  salesmen’s  calls 
to  surmount  them.  For  today  it  is  the  officials,  and 
in  many  cases  the  directors,  who  are  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  purchases  involving  major  outlays.  It 
is  this  group  on  whom  the  .seller  must  concentrate 
his  advertising  effort. 

*  >i>  * 

Recognizing  this,  we  have  made,  during  the  past 
few  months,  an  exhaustive  survey  of  our  entire 
national  circulation.  We  have  found  out  definitely 
what  lines  of  business  Wall  Street  Journal  readers 


are  engaged  in — and  what  positions  they  hold.  We 
are  prepared  to  substantiate,  with  bonafide  evi¬ 
dence,  the  assertion  that  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  no  peer  among  publications  as  a  medium  for 
reaching  top  executives  vested  with  wide  buying 
authority. 

*  ♦  * 

Our  survey  forever  lays  to  rest  one  popular  miscon¬ 
ception — that  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  paper  read  only  by  the  market-minded.  More 
officials  engaged  in  industrial  enterprises  read  The 
Wall  Street  journal  than  bankers;  more  owners  and 
partners  of  general  commercial  institutions  than  inem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  And  yet  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  provides  too,  a  thorough  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  nation’s  most  important  financial 
elements. 

«  «  * 

The  detailed  story  is  being  currently  presented  to 
national  advertisers  and  agencies  in  a  series  en¬ 
titled  “Pacemakers”  It  will  give  you  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  who  the  pacemakers  of  American  indus¬ 
try  are — and  how  you  can  gain  daily  access  to  their 
private  offices. 


tf  you  are  not  receiving  the  series,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  include 
your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

44  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 
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Gannett  Newspapers 
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^  simple  •  •  •  we  do 
mght  along 


IONT  let  any  one  tell  you  different... 

every  market  today  is  a  swift-moving 
U  t  The  poker  tables  have  been  upset 
money  is  on  the  floor  . . .  the 
li  I  are  out.  It’s  every  man  for  himself. 
11 1’re  quick  on  the  draw  and  can  shoot 
f  the  hip  .  .  .  fine!  Otherwise  .  .  . 
fl  rs  and  soft  music . . .  and  you  won’t 
b  (ening. 


“I  York  calling  Mister  Jenkins” ; . . 
fl  from  your  sweet-voiced  operator. 
«  )!  Hello!  Yes  .  i  .  WHAT?”  .  ;  .  and 
y(  iranquil  world  quivers  on  the  brink. 
TIlow  has  fallem 

Itfpens  in  every  business;  And  from 
h(on  it’s  going  to  happen  witb  even 
m  I  deadly  regularity  ..;  this  sudden 
si  ig  of  prices,  changing  of  discounts, 
uiuction  of  revolutionary  improve- 
m  i,new  designs,  new  methods  of  pack- 
a  I  What  will  not  this  desperate  com- 
p  in  think  of! 


nsvn  !£s 

V  2s  Mercury 

V  W  Standard-Times 
5'  ily  News 
w  lALD  Tribune 

[»( 

n  lEs 


New  York  World-Telegram 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman- Review 


A  lightning  counter-blow,  and  you  yet 
may  be  savecTi  Billboards?  i . .  you  couldn’t 
possibly  get  new  paper  up  by  tomorrow. 
Radio?  Try  and  get  ^Hime”  that  fast! 
Magazines?  What . . .  and  wait  weeks  and 
weeks?  Don’t  be  absurd . . .  this  is  really 
SERIOUS! 


‘‘Why  not  newspapers?”  your  agency  con¬ 
tact  man  says  smilingly.  “Tell  me  what 
you  want  said.  I’ll  shoot  straight  wires 
to  every  distribution  point  . . .  specify 
type  sizes,  column-width,  depth  . . .  every¬ 
thing.  There’s  no  trick  to  it  at  all . . .  do 
it  right  along ...  we  get  swell  typography 
from  newspaper  composing  rooms.” 


So  the  presses  roar  and  tomorrow,  from 
coast  to  coast  and  lakes  to  gulf,  cash 
registers  catch  up  the  anthem  of  victory, 
and  America  once  more  has  refused  to 


change  her  mind.  “Whew ! 
That  was  a  close  call!” 


Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Westchester  Newspapers 
Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 


TELL 


TODAY 

SELL  'EM 

^TODAY 
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“THEY  SHOULD  HAVE  IT” 

Appearing  before  printers,  who  are  only  re¬ 
motely  concerned,  Lindsay  Rogers,  A.B., 
•  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  once  a  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dent,  now  the  impartial  deputy  administrator  of 
printing  and  newspapers  in  NR  A,  on  Thursday  aft¬ 
ernoon  made  a  speech  on  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  proposed  newspaper  code. 

Before  he  had  finished  the  talk  Dr.  Rogers  had 
been  on  almost  every  side  of  the  tangled  matter,  but 
he  said  one  thing  of  prime  importance,  namely: 
“If  publishers  will  feel  more  secure  with  such  a 
declaration  (a  code  clause  specifically  protecting 
freedom  of  the  press)  in  their  code,  they  should 
have  it.” 

We  presume,  at  least  hope,  that  Dr.  Rogers  was 
authorized  by  the  President  and  Gen.  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  in  saying  this.  If  they  concur  it  ought  to 
settle  the  nation-wide  controversy  on  that  topic.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  most  publishers  would  feel 
more  secure — indeed,  that  without  such  clause  in  the 
final  code  many  will  let  the  blue  eagle  fly  out  of 
their  offices,  without  regret. 

Dr.  Rogers  held  that  the  language  of  paragraph 
11  of  the  A.N.P.A.  temporary  code  was  not  clear 
and  “covered  more  than  the  first  amendment”;  also 
it  was  “sandwiched  between  two  provisions  which 
are  not  relevant  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.”  Pub¬ 
lishers  may  want,  in  view  of  this  criticism,  to  study 
that  paragraph  again.  Here  it  is: 


“11.  In  submitting  or  subscribing  to  this  code, 
the  publishers  do  not  thereby  agree  to  accept  or 
to  comply  with  any  other  requirements  than  those 
herein  contained;  or  waive  any  right  to  object  to 
the  imposition  of  any  further  or  different  require¬ 
ments,  or  waive  any  constitutional  rights  or  con¬ 
sent  to  the  imposition  of  any  requirements  that 
might  restrict  or  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.” 


It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  have  Dr.  Rogers  con¬ 
cede  the  moot  point,  no  matter  how  supercilious  his 
platform  manners  may  be.  In  the  speech  he  made 
several  high-hat  remarks  that  newspapermen  may 
justifiably  resent.  One  such  was  slurring  inferences 
that  business  managers,  not  editors,  have  been  ex¬ 
clusively  concerned  in  free  press  “shouting”  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  code.  That  was  Dr.  Rogers’  way  of 
getting  across  to  the  public  the  cynical  view  taken 
by  professional  critics  and  enemies  of  the  American 
press  that  free  press  pretensions  are  hypocritical, 
covering  open-shop  and  labor  sweating  exploitation. 

Dr.  Rogers  has  been  too  long  outside  of  journal¬ 
ism,  or  perhaps  was  never  deeply  enough  in  it,  to 
understand  that  in  most  offices  editors  write  their 
own  thoughts.  We  confidently  advise  him  that  the 
free  press  editorials  that  are  just  now  sweeping  the 
country  are  the  product  of  editorial  men  who  believe, 
as  we  do,  that  publishers  would  be  traitors  to  their 
cause  were  they  to  sign  an  NRA  code  which  did 
not,  in  clear  and  firm  language,  disclaim  any  waiver 
of  constitutional  rights.  Dr.  Rogers  thinks  this  is 
all  nonsense.  He  is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  but  we 
disagree.  As  regards  union  labor  there  is  the  usual 
division  of  thought  and  practice,  but  on  the  whole 
the  printing  crafts  are  the  best  paid  and  best  treated 
workmen  in  America. 

Dr.  Rogers  said  it  is  not  possible  for  the  publishers 
to  waive  their  constitution^  right.  Elisha  Hanson, 
Washington  attorney  for  A.N.P.A.,  positively  asserts 
they  can.  We  do  not  know,  but  believe  such  a  case 
has  never  been  adjudicated.  If  that  is  so,  the  matter 
is  just  another  unknown  baby  in  the  lap  of  mother 
NRA. 

Dr.  Rogers  gave  the  printers  to  understand  that 
newspapermen,  of  the  business  office,  are  only  a 
lot  of  boobs  and  “amateur”  free  press  defenders, 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  National  Recovery 
Act,  or  engaged  in  erecting  a  straw  man  to  be 
knocked  down.  They  can  afford  to  pass  that  talk, 
but  it  is  important  to  recognize  his  statements : 

(1)  that  the  code  deals  only  with  hours  and  wages; 

(2)  the  license  feature  sts^s  apart  from  the  sec¬ 
tion  dealing  with  the  presentation  and  approval  of 
codes,  and  is  as  yet  unused  and  is  of  short  life;  (3) 
“no  responsible,  intelligent  person  has  ever  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  newspapers  being  brought  un¬ 
der  the  licensing  provisions  of  the  act”;  (4)  that 
judges  would  be  “unanimous”  in  preventing  it;  (5) 
the  word  “licensing”  should  not  be  brought  into  any 
discussion  of  the  formulation  and  approval  of  a  code 


Be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward  another. 
Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men 
of  low  estate.  Be  not  wise  in  your  own 
conceits. — Romans,  XII;  16. 


on  hours  and  wages  for  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States. 

Yes,  the  President’s  license  power  runs  but  for  a 
year.  But  how  easily  it  could  be  extended  if  the 
emergency  continues.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  trusted,  with 
good  reason,  but  who  shall  follow  him?  Who  will 
follow  Gen.  Johnson?  Who  will  be  Dr.  Rogers’ 
successor?  What  they  think  may  be  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  in  a  day  or  a  year  or  four  years.  Dr. 
Rogers  is  convinced  on  what  judges  would  “unani¬ 
mously”  do.  but  he  might  ponder  a  4  to  S  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  recent  Minnesota 
free  press  case,  a  matter  which  came  as  near  to 
testing  free  press  rights  as  any  adjudication  in  mod¬ 
ern  times. 

What  has  President  Roosevelt  meant  by  his  solemn 
warnings  during  the  past  seven  months — even  that 
he  might  be  “the  last  President”  of  this  republic? 
Dictatorship,  of  course.  Dr.  Rogers  thinks  this  is 
hobgoblin  drivel.  Would  to  God  that  it  were!  But 
if  some  of  the  best  minds  in  civilization  are  sane  in 
the  prediction  that  this  democracy  has  been  and  is 
trembling  in  the  balance — or  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
said  was  “actually  dying” — maybe  after  all  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  United  States  were  not  such  grotesque 
fools  in  attempting  to  throw  a  few  anchor  ropes 
around  the  civil  liberty  which  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  their  profession  and  business. 

Dr.  Rogers  plainly  would  doubt  it,  but  American 
journalism,  with  all  its  faults,  has  been  the  saving 
grace  of  our  democracy  in  the  post-war  era.  It 
has  been  the  one  real  defense  of  the  unorganized  pop¬ 
ulation,  functioning  as  Milton,  Voltaire,  Jefferson 
and  all  the  free  spirits  of  history  predicted.  When 
everything  else  failed  the  press  firmly  held.  Poli¬ 
tics  did  not  hold  and  many  newspapermen  distrust 
politicians  as  a  class.  The  press  of  this  day,  be 
assured,  is  by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  may  be  the  “last  President”.  We 
make  bold  to  assert  that  a  dictator  will  not  sit  in 
Washington  until  every  resource  of  a  free  press  has 
been  exhausted. 

Newspapermen  of  this  country  have  witnessed  the 
annihilation  of  free  press  principles  in  Russia,  Italy, 
Germany  and  many  lesser  nations,  by  creeping,  plaus¬ 
ible  processes,  in  a  few  respects  not  unlike  the  pres¬ 
ent  one  in  Washington.  They  will  have  none  of  it  I 
The  fight  starts  at  the  drop  of  the  dictatorial  hat. 
Let  Dr.  Rogers  sneer,  newspapermen,  thinking  of 
today  and  tomorrow,  will  resist  anything  tending  to 
restrict  their  liberty.  We  see,  right  now,  the  radio 
bound  hand  and  foot  under  Government  license.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  radio  companies,  working 
under  short-term  Government  license,  see  to  it  that 
no  criticism  of  NRA  or  any  of  its  works  is  to  be 
heard  on  the  air.  The  press  proposes  to  remain 
free  to  criticize  any  feature  of  government.  We 
are  far  from  believing  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  any 
design  on  the  free  press,  though  we  have  wondered 
for  weeks  why  he  did  not  personally  act  on  Clause 
No.  11,  to  do  in  his  wholesome  way  what  Dr.  Rogers 
has  now  so  ungracefully  done. 

Readers  will  peruse  Dr.  Rogers’  speech  in  other 
columns  with  spell-bound  interest.  He  is  possessed 
of  eloquence  and  rare  gifts  of  humor  and  sarcasm. 
But  to  some  “amateur”  defenders  of  the  free  press 
faith  the  subject  isn’t  so  funny. 


Speaking  of  crime  news  Dr,  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man  said :  “It  is  not  the  publicity  which  should 
distress  us,  but  the  deeds  that  covet  concealment. 
If  their  wickedness  were  done  in  secret,  how 
they  would  flourish  I  Rogues  could  strut  among 
us  unashamed  and  thieves  and  assassins  commit 
their  ac‘s  with  far  less  fear  of  detection." 


MR.  ROOSEVELTS  LESSON 

The  class  came  to  order  before  Mr.  Roost: 
velt’s  mahogany  desk.  There  were  more 
than  150  reporters  present.  He  gave  out  the 
stunning  news  of  overtures  by  this  government 
to  the  Russian  government  looking  to  a  possible 
recognition.  It  was  a  long  anticipated  event.  It 
was  the  clever  move  of  a  publicity-minded  Presi¬ 
dent  who  needed  to  put  afloat  an  encouraging  mes¬ 
sage,  to  give  fresh  impetus  to  the  recovery  mov^ 
ment.  But  before  he  released  the  news  the  Presi¬ 
dent  called  the  journalism  class  to  order. 

Said  he:  “Writing  this  story  correctly  will  not 
be  so  difficult  for  you  as  it  will  be  for  the  headline 
writers.  They  will  look  through  your  lead  for  an 
excuse  to  put  into  the  head  the  words,  ‘America 
Recognizes  Russia.’  ” 

Then,  according  to  reliable  accounts,  the  President 
pounded  his  desk,  let  his  gay  smile  fade  into  a  seri¬ 
ous  glance,  and  continued: 

“I  hope  the  headline  writers  will  not  say  that 
we  have  recognized  Russia.  We  have  not.” 

Then  it  was  that  the  Washington  newspaper  men 
realized  what  had  been  troubling  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
why  he  had  so  painstakingly  arranged  the  conference 
so  there  would  be  no  possible  mistaken  wire  flash  or 
leak  on  his  message. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  constant  source  of  amazement 
to  the  press  gallery  which  surrounds  him,  but  noth¬ 
ing  is  so  astonishing  as  his  grasp  of  public  opinion 
values  and  his  meticulous  care  of  press  relations. 
The  White  House  has  never  seen  a  chief  executive 
so  ingenious  and  wise  in  such  matters.  Little  wonder 
that  so  many  correspondents  sit  in  wondering  ad¬ 
miration  at  his  knee. 


The  advocates  of  censorship  over  European 
news  will  renew  their  campaign  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Conference,  at  Madrid,  Nov.  7. 
The  American  people  should  know  all  of  these 
facts. 


SHOPPING  NEWS  INTERFERENCE 


A  NEWSPAPER  man  whose  opinion  we 
greatly  value  said,  the  other  evening:  “Some 
of  these  merchants  who  are  supporting  shop¬ 
ping  news  publications  in  our  cities,  just  to  get 
a  few  pennies  smaller  rate  on  an  inch  of  space, 
would  wake  up  to  the  value  of  the  local  newspaper 
as  a  social  control  if  there  should  suddenly  burst 
out  of  the  present  disorganized  and  greatly  irri¬ 
tated  social  organization  a  bitter  attack  upon  the 
Jewish  population,  reacting  from  the  Hitler  cru¬ 
sade.” 

We  asked:  “Do  you  think  such  a  thing  it 
possible  in  the  United  States?” 

He  replied :  “Have  you  forgotten  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan?” 

This  brief  conversation  led  us  into  a  new  line  of 
speculation  concerning  the  shopping  news  business, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  For  years,  news¬ 
papermen  have  been  trying  to  convince  local  mer¬ 
chants  that  every  dollar  put  into  a  free  circulating 
advertising  sheet  is  a  dollar  taken  from  the  news¬ 
paper  that  ought  to  be  the  most  efficient  sodsl 
instrument  in  the  community.  Yet  when  profit  is 
involved  such  high-sounding  speculation  usually  is 
dismissed  with  a  shoulder  shrug.  But  when  one 
asks  a  Jewish  merchant  what  good  a  shopping  news 
could  do  if  Hitler’s  outrageous  intolerence  should 
break  out  in  America  the  question  becomes  quite 
potent.  After  all,  what  force  did  silence  K.  K.  K. 
intolerance  in  the  United  States?  Was  it  political? 
Was  it  religious?  No,  indeed,  it  was  the  daily 
newspaper,  pounding  this  monster  day  by  day  until 
it  lost  its  grip  and  disappeared.  Religionists  ought 
to  remember  this  and  consider  what  it  means  to 
build  up  in  a  town  a  shopping  news  which  can 
operate  only  at  the  expense  of  existing  newspaper 
communication  to  the  people. 

If  there  is  in  the  whole  country  an  economic  ab¬ 
surdity  it  is  the  shopping  news  idea.  Newspapen 
at  astonishingly  low  rates  cover  every  urban  field. 
They  have  demonstrated  their  service  and  power 
to  the  local  advertiser  beyond  question.  For  mer¬ 
chants  to  oppose  the  established  press  by  publishing 
rival  advertising  throw-aways  seems  to  us  to  repre¬ 
sent  poor  citizenship. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

George  B.  LONGAN,  president 
and  general  manager,  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  celebration  of  the  18th  anniversary 
of  Antioch  church,  north  of  Kansas 
City  in  Clay  county,  which  was  founded 
by  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Moses  E. 
Lard,  one  of  the  early  leaders  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  denomination  in  the 
state. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  publishtr.  Fort 
{Forth  Star-Telegram,  gave  a  dinner 
the  night  of  Oct.  28  at  his  Shady  Oak 
Farm  in  honor  of  Vice-President  Gar¬ 
ner,  Postmaster -General  Farley  and 
other  notables. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  publisher,  spoke  against  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  industry  and'  trade 
at  the  annual  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  forum  in  Oklahoma  City  Oct.  20. 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher,  Camhcn  (N. 
J.)  Courier,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Moore  to  a  commission  that  will  survey 
the  state’s  banking  needs  with  a  view 
to  establishing  a  state  reserve  system. 

George  V.  Parfcer,  edHor-in-chief, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  New 
York,  is  visiting  San  Diego  and  South¬ 
ern  California  under  the  guidance  of 
Joseph  L.  Cauthorn,  business  manager, 
San  Francisco  News. 

H.  G.  Gagnon  of  Le  Soleil,  Quebec, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press,  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe  abroad  the  Empress 
of  Britain  last  week. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade,  and  vice-president,  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  described 
conditions  in  Russia  to  Western  Reserve 
Academy  students  in  Cleveland,  Oct.  22. 

George  F.  Booth,  editor  and  publisher, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
Gazette,  has  been  elected  a  trustee  of 
Worcester  Academy. 

C.  P.  Hasbrook,  publisher,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times  Dispatch,  is  chairman  of 
the  special  gifts  division  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Fund. 

William  Carver  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Ledger.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
New  York  W orld,  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
New  York  Evemng  Graphic. 

Kenneth  Q  Hogate,  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  Financial  Press 
Companies  of  America,  publishers  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been  elected 
president  of  that  firm.  He  succeeds  the 
late  Hugh  Bancroft. 

Grantland  Rice,  sports  writer,  is  seri¬ 
ously  ill  with  an  infected  throat  at  his 
home  in  New  York.  Two  nurses  are 
in  attendance.  He  became  ill  in  At¬ 
lanta  last  week  while  on  a  trip  to  see 
football  games. 

James  M.  Cox.  Jr.,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  captain  of  a  team  in  the 
special  gifts  division  for  the  city’s  com¬ 
ing  Community  Chest  campaign. 

G.  W.  Archibald,  publisher,  Durant 
(Okla.)  Daily  Democrat  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Secretary  Ickes  to  make  a 
study  of  the  Red  River  basin  for  the 
proposed  projects  in  that  territory,  ac- 
cor^ng  to  the  McAlester  (()kla.) 
Democrat. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher,  Oak- 
iond  (Cal.)  Tribune,  was  principal 
speaker  at  a  recent  joint  meeting  of  the 
San  Francisco  Advertising  Club  and 
^  Purchasing  Agents  of  California. 
His  topic  as  “Industrial  Development 
of  Northern  California.” 

P.  A.  Stovall,  editor  of  the  Sat>annah 
(Ga.)  Ei<ening  Press  and  former  United 
States  Minister  to  Switzerland,  w^s 
badly  shaken  up  Oct.  23  when  his  auto¬ 
mobile  and  a  truck  collided  at  a  street 
intersection. 

Robert  Lathan,  editor,  Asherdlle  (N. 
C.)  Citizen;  Charles  K.  Robinson, 
oditor,  Asheville  Times;  W.  C.  He*n- 
^cks,  editor,  Asheville  Herald;  H.  H. 
Thoms,  publisher,  Asheville  Advocate 
and  Rom  R.  Reid,  editor.  West  Ashe- 
vtlle  News,  were  appointed  to  a  Citizens 


Advisory  Committee,  recently  by  Mayor 
Wamboldt,  to  aid  the  City  Council  in 
formulating  a  program  and  policies  for 
the  administration. 

Frank  M.  Sparks,  editor  and  general 
manager.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Hvrald, 
is  writing  a  daily  editorial  page  column, 
“Reflections  of  an  Editor,” 

Jack  Oldham,  editor,  Hollis  (Okla.) 
Netvs  announced  that  he  would  be  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress. 

W.  B.  Atwood,  associate  editor  of  the 
Gannett  newspapers,  addressed  the 
Men’s  club  of  St.  John’s  parish  in  Mount 
Morris,  N,  Y.,  at  a  dinner  meeting 
recently. 

J.  T.  Norton,  editor,  Nowata  (Okla.) 
Star,  has  been  named  acting  postmaster 
in  Nowata. 

Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  spoke 
on  “The  Langauge  of  Shakespeare,”  be¬ 
fore  students  of  the  Morse  School  of 
Expression,  St.  Louis,  Oct.  20. 

Vincent  G.  Byers,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  after  a  vacation  of 
six  weeks,  spent  chiefly  on  a  trip  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Sir  Percival  Phillips.  British  war 
correspondent  and  special  writer,  re¬ 
cently  visited  San  Francisco  on  his  tour 
of  this  country  to  obtain  material  for 
articles  he  is  writing  for  the  London 
Daily  Mail. 

Edward  E.  Brodie,  retiring  United 
States  Minister  to  Finland  and  former 
president  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  arrived  in  San  Francisco, 
Oct.  23  on  his  way  to  Oregon,  where 
he  is  publisher  of  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise. 

Carl  C.  Magee,  former  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  News,  who 
recently  announced  his  candidacy  for 
mayor  of  Oklahoma  City,  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  race. 

J.  W.  Atkins,  publisher  of  the  Gas¬ 
tonia  (N,  C.)  Gazette,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
charge  of  acquiring  land  for  the  Kings 
Mountain  battlefield  national  park. 

Gomer  T.  Davies,  editor  of  the  Con¬ 
cordia  (Kan.)  Kansan,  completed  50 
years  as  a  newspaper  man  in  Kansas 
last  week. 

I.  K.  Stone,  president  of  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Co.,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  was  bruised  Oct.  14  when  his 
horse  stumbled  and  threw  him  while 
he  was  hunting  with  other  members  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Saddle  and  Hunt  club. 

Richardson  Webster,  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times  Union,  was  taken  to 
the  Peck  Memorial  Hospital,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Oct.  24,  suffering  from  pneumonia. 
His  condition  was  later  reported  as 
“slightly  improved.” 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Mrs.  AMY  L.  BLAIR,  editor  of 
the  Georgetown  (Cal.)  Gazette, 
has  brought  her  newspaper  in  line  with 
the  renewed  min- 
ing  activity  in 
northern  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  as  a 
result  the  53- 
year  -  old  weekly 
has  made  gratify¬ 
ing  gains  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  linage. 
Each  issue  of  the 
Gazette  devotes 
several  columns 
to  the  mining 
news  of  the  El 
Mis.  Amy  L.  Blaii  Dorado  county 
and  the  George- 


IN-A- 
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town  Divide  country. 

The  Georgetown  Gazette  was  es¬ 
tablished  April  9,  1880,  by  Horace  W. 
Hulbert,  grandfather  of  the  present 
editor.  His  daughter,  Maude  Hulbert, 
became  editor  of  the  weekly  when  she 
was  16,  but  her  father  would  not  put 
her  name  on  the  masthead  until  she 
was  18. 

The  present  editor  was  born  in  a 
room  next  to  the  one  in  which  her 
father,  John  C.  Horn,  was  printing  the 
Gazette.  About  25  copies  had  been 
printed  when  the  daughter  arrived.  The 
press  was  stopped,  forms  unlocked  and 
the  birth  notice  inserted.  The  town  read 
about  the  new  daughter  at  the  Homs 
even  before  the  neighbors  had  heard  of 
it.  Mrs.  Blair  believes  this  scoop  de¬ 
termined  her  newspaper  career. 

Mrs.  Blair  returned  last  year  after 
spending  four  years  in  Sumatra,  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Her  hobby  there  was  col- 
lectimr  specimens  of  wild  orchids.  She 
broucht  more  than  300  plants  back  to 
the  United  States  with  her.  They  were 
presented  to  Prof.  Oakes  Ames  of 
Boston  for  classification. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OPHCE 

WILLIAM  G.  CHANDLER,  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager.  New  York 
World-Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Chandler, 
sailed  from  Honolulu  Oct.  20  for  San 
Francisco  after  a  vacation  in  Hawaii. 

Harry  G.  Stutz,  general  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Ithaca  Journal-News  and 
president  of  the  Ithaca  Boy  Scout  Coun¬ 
cil,  presented  awards  at  the  recent  fall 
“father  and  son”  rally  of  the  council. 

Elton  R.  Snell,  advertising  manager. 
South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Ezvning  Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  resumed  his  duties  after 
week’s  illness. 

T.  L.  Roark,  advertising  manager, 
Macomb  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal,  and 
Democratic  state  committeeman  repre¬ 
senting  the  14th  Illinois  district,  has 
been  appointed  postmaster  of  Macomb. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Eleanor  Roosevelt 

(Mr*.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT) 


Has  joined  the  McNaught  galaxy  of  stars. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  write  a  weekly  article 
(brief;  not  more  than  500  words)  on  topics 
of  National  interest. 

First  Release  Sunday,  Dec.  3 

Wire  your  order,  collect! 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
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CHARLES  V.  McADAM 
Preaident 


Important,  Exclusive 
Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round  Stories 
Confirmed  October  20* 

THE  NEWS 

in  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 

September  30. — “inside  dope  is  that 

when  Roosevelt  recognizes  Russia,  which 
will  be  soon,  he  will  require  a  claims  conven¬ 
tion  to  settle  damages  to  American  citizens 
whose  property  was  seized.” 

October  14. —  “The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  working  more  diligently  than 
ever  on  its  Russian  survey.  It  looks  as  ij 
Soviet  recognition  was  just  around  the 
corner." 

THE  EVENT 

October  20  . — Announcement  of  the 
Roosevelt  Russian  correspendence  and  of 
Litvinov’s  coming  trip  to  America. 


THE  NEWS 

in  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 

October  1. — “Two  grave  fears  are  be¬ 
hind  the  Administration’s  latest  scheme  to 
boost  agricultural  income.  The  first  is 
danger  oj  a  wide-spread  farm  strike." 

THE  EVENT 

October  20  . — ^The  farm  strike  was 


THE  NEWS 

in  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 

October  17  . — “The  row  over  the  col¬ 
lection  of  bad  debts  sown  broadcast  by 
American  bankers  for  unsuspecting  Ameri¬ 
can  bondholders  during  the  Coolidge  era 
has  now  been  settled.  Neither  the  bankers 
nor  a  government  formed  agency  will 
attempt  to  gather  in  the  badly  shrunken 
debts.  Instead  a  group  of  distinguished  and 
unprejudiced  citizens  will  form  a  committee 
to  do  the  job.** 

THE  EVENT 

October  20. — Announcement  and 
meeting  of  the  foreign  bondholders’  com¬ 
mittee. 


The  important,  exclusive 
“news  before  the  news”  in 
The  Daily  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round  by  Drew  Pearson 
and  Robert  S.  Allen  explains 
its  commanding  position 
among  all  national  features. 
It  is  authoritative,  inside 
stuff  constantly  confirmed  by 
events. 


For  terms  and  samples  on  The 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round,  Daily 
and  Sunday,  please  write  to 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  Elast  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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PERSONAL 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


Tad  E.  Yeck,  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  has  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner  as  a 
district  manager. 

George  Guest,  advertising  solicitor  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
&  Times,  has  joined  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Post-Enquirer  in  the  same  capacity. 

Bon  Ruth,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Chico  (Cal.)  Record,  recently  un¬ 
derwent  his  eighth  operation  in  the 
government  hospital  at  Sawtelle,  Cal. 

Joe  Taylor,  formerly  with  the  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche -Journal  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  has  joined  the  Clovis 
(N.  AI.)  Evening  News-Journal  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

NG.  HENTHORNE,  managing 
«  editor,  Tulsa  World  and  Victor 
Barnett,  managing  editor,  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune,  were  members  of  a  committee 
which  drafted  a  civil  service  plan  for 
Tulsa’s  police  department. 

W  alter  M.  Harrison,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
&  Times,  and  Miss  Amy  (Comstock, 
associate  ^itor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
have  been  appointed  to  an  advisory 
council  to  help  establish  the  policy  of 
the  Oklahoma  state  emplo3nnent  ser¬ 
vice  as  affiliated  with  the  federal  ser¬ 
vice. 

James  R.  Young,  managing  editor, 
Japan  Advertiser,  Tokio,  and  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Hearst  Universal  Service, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  Oct.  20  on 
N.  Y.  K.  liner  Taiyo  Maru  for  Japan, 
after  a  vacation  trip  In  America  and 
Europe. 
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Harold  G.  Long,  managing  editor, 
Lethbridge  (Alta.)  Daily  Herald,  re¬ 
cently  made  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
ranching  industry  for  his  newspaper. 

John  F.  Ness,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  Times,  address^  the 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Advertising  Club  Oct. 
20  on  “Scenes  Behind  a  Newspaper.” 

C.  M.  Waggoner,  Sunday  editor,  De¬ 
troit  Times,  spent  his  vacation  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  park, 
gathering  material  for  a  series  to  be 
published  in  his  paper  soon. 

D.  Austin  Latchaw,  associate  editor, 
Kansas  City  Star,  who  had  been  ill  since 
early  in  September,  returned  to  work 
last  week. 

Matthew  H.  Halton,  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  resident  correspondent,  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  is  writing  a  series  entitled, 
“Germany  Clears  Decks  for  War”, 
based  on  material  gathered  during  a 
month’s  visit  there.  The  articles  are 
being  syndicated  by  the  Star. 

W.  W.  Waymack,  associate  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  is  spending  a  few  days  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York,  where  he  is  ob¬ 
serving  economic,  political  and  govern¬ 
mental  trends  at  first  hand.  He  is  send¬ 
ing  back  a  story  each  day  which  is 
being  printed  on  the  editorial  page. 

Michael  J.  Rodden,  sports  editor, 
Toronto  Globe,  has  been  acting  as  coach 
of  the  Crosse  &  Blackwell  Chefs,  Can¬ 
ada’s  first  professional  football  team, 
who  have  played  with  Rochester  Ar- 
peakos  and  Buffalo  Bisons. 

James  Calvert,  assistant  city  editor. 
Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  Mrs. 
Calvert,  are  the  parents  of  a  son. 

Edward  Johnson,  has  been  named 
State  Capitol  correspondent  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  succeeding  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Phillips,  who  has  joined  the 
Sacramento  Bee  editorial  staff. 

Leo  B.  Skeffington,  Western  New 
York  editor,  Rochester  (N,  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  6r  Chronicle,  has  started  a  new 
farm  feature,  “Farm  Notes  and  Com¬ 
ment  by  Skeff.” 

Raymond  Hoyt,  formerly  city  editor, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  Happy  Days, 
authorized  Citizens’  Conservation  Corps 
newspaper.  Melvin  Ryder,  formerly 
editor,  Stars  and  Stripes,  overseas  news¬ 
paper,  is  publisher. 

Felix  McKnight,  former  assistant 
sports  editor  and  later  assistant  on  the 
city  desk,  San  Antonio  Light,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Associated  Press  at 
Dallas. 

Mrs.  Earl  Baker,  former  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  has  been  promoted  to 
society  editor  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
News. 

Lou  Marsh,  sports  editor,  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  and  John  Evans,  golf  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Globe,  have  been  acting 
as  stewards  for  the  autumn  meets  at 
Long  Branch  and  Dufferin  Race  courses 
in  Toronto. 

Arch  Steinel,  Indianapolis  Times; 
Harold  Harrison,  Indiana  Associated 
Press ;  Robert  Butler,  Indianapolis 
News,  and  Claude  A.  Mahoney,  Indiana¬ 
polis  Star,  covered  the  recent  mine  war¬ 
fare  that  caused  national  guard  troops 
to  be  sent  into  Sullivan  county.  After 
returning  to  Indianapolis,  Steinel  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  mine  troubles 
there. 

Carlos  Lane,  former  Indianapolis 
Times  staff  member,  has  rejoined  the 
paper  after  a  year’s  absence  and  will  do 
general  assignments. 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  former  Berlin 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  enroute  to  his  new  post  in  Tokio, 
will  lecture  on  “Germany — -Behind  the 
Scenes”  at  Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago, 
Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  1,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Lecture  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Knox  Magee,  father  of  R.  W.  Magee, 
copy  reader  of  the  Toronto  Evening 
Telegram,  is  seriously  ill  at  his  home 
in  Winnipeg,  and  his  son  has  left  To¬ 
ronto  to  be  at  his  bedside.  Knox 


Magee  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
Toronto  35  years  ago,  and  as  associate 
editor  of  Toronto  Saturday  Night  with 
Sheppard  his  sketches  and  paragraphs 
became  well-known.  He  went  to  Win¬ 
nipeg  in  1907  and  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Daily  Tribune.  He  later  became 
editor  of  the  Daily  Telegram  and  then 
established  the  Saturday  Post. 

Claude  A.  Mahoney,  of  the  staff,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  addressed  a  breakfast 
of  the  Indiana  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  last  week,  and  also  made  two 
addresses  at  the  convention  of  the  In¬ 
diana  High  School  Press  Association  at 
Franklin  college. 

J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Tribune  and  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  syndicate  cartoonist,  splent  last 
week  in  southern  Oregon  and  northern 
California  on  a  hunting  and  fishing  trip. 
Ex-President  Herbert  Hoover  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Darling  on  the  trip. 

John  Bruce,  columnist  whose  “Sky¬ 
lines”  appear  in  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  claims  one  of  the  choice  jour¬ 
nalistic  assignments  of  this  expectedly 
pre-repeal  season.  He  is  visiting  vine¬ 
yards  and  wineries  in  California,  writing 
palate-quickening  descriptive  material 
for  his  column. 

Steve  Magnus,  sports  writer,  Hobo¬ 
ken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer,  alleges 
he  was  assaulted  Oct.  19  when,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  photographer,  he  tried  to 
attend  a  football  practice  of  the  Union 
Hill  High  School.  A  guard  at  the  gate 
claims  he  took  the  two  newspapermen 
to  be  spies  from  a  rival  school.  No 
charges  have  been  lodged  with  the  po¬ 
lice.  The  Observer  devoted  a  column 
on  page  one  under  the  heading,  “Re¬ 
porter  Is  Assaulted  by  Football  Gate- 
man,”  to  describe  the  incident. 

Gerald  Dobben,  of  the  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle  reportorial  staff, 
while  on  his  way  to  a  football  game  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  the  first  per¬ 
son  to  reach  the  scene  of  an  automobile 
crash  Oct.  21  in  which  a  Boy  Scout 
executive  and  a  scout  were  killed  and 
three  others  injured.  Riding  with  Coro¬ 
ner  L.  B.  Lee  of  Muskegon  Heights, 
they  aided  in  extricating  the  injured 
and  then  Dobben  dashed  three  miles  to 
the  village  of  Eagle  to  file  the  story. 

Edward  Dix.  formerly  of  the  T oronto 
Globe  news  staff,  is  now  in  the  editorial 
department  of  MacLean’s  Magazine, 
Toronto. 

John  Burns,  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  reportorial  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Burns,  are  the  parents  of  a  son. 

Francis  P.  “Tip”  O’Neill,  police  re¬ 
porter,  Boston  Evening  American,  who 
for  the  past  three  years  has  conducted 
the  weekly  WAAB  broadcast,  “Getting 
the  News  While  the  Public  Sleeps”, 
was  one  of  the  winning  candidates  for 
the  Lynn,  Mass,  school  board,  in  the 
election  primaries. 

Paul  A.  Haley,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  school  board  of 
Saugus,  Mass. 

Rod  Reed,  staff  member,  is  writing 
a  new  column  “This  Is  Buffalo",  for  the 
Buffalo  Times,  using  the  name  “Argus”. 

Tod  Rockwell,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  sports  staff,  and  former  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  quarterback,  is  writing 
a  series  on  “Football  Strategy”. 

Sam  Brightman  has  joined  the  St. 
Louis  Star  S’  Times  staff. 

Chapman  Turner,  a  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  Kansas  City  Times  staff. 

Elmer  Lower  has  joined  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post  staff. 

Early  Maxwell,  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  sports  staff,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  daily  sports  ^  review  over 
radio  station  WMC. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Russell  B.  pyre,  city  editor, 
Madison-Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
to  Lucile  Bohren,  society  editor  of  the 
same  newspaper,  at  the  bride’s  home 
Oct.  IS. 


Lawrence  Walters  Rotan,  assistant 
treasurer,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times- 
Star,  to  Miss  Katherine  Vine  Dietz,  of 
Bridgeport,  Oct.  22  at  Bridgeport. 

Richard  W^inn,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tn- 
bune,  editorial  department,  to  Miss 
Kathryn  Hansen  at  Reno  Oct.  17. 

Seward  Austin  Covert,  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Bystander,  to  Miss  Jane 
Warner  Rockwell,  in  Cleveland,  Oa 
20. 

Raymond  Russell  Baker,  a  machinist 
with  the  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record, 
and  son  of  John  Baker,  superintendent 
of  the  job  printing  department  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  S’  Chronicle,  to 
Mrs.  Alice  La  Chomas  Poland,  of  tM 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press  staff,  Oct 
23  in  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner,  New  York.  They  will  reside 
in  Bradley  Beach. 

Walling  Shook  Keith,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  to 
Miss  Mary  Caroline  Jenkins  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  recently. 

Miss  Dorothy  McLaughlin  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  to  James  Gleason  Bayly,  a 
newspaperman  of  Covington,  Va.,  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  recently. 

Lawrence  Kelton  Miller,  editorial 
writer,  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle,  to  Miss  Amy  Bess  Wil¬ 
liams,  recently,  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Miss  Kathryn  Haehl,  for  five  years 
society  editor  of  the  Shelbyinlle  (Ind.) 
Republican,  Oct.  20  to  Louis  A.  Wei- 
land,  municipal  court  deputy  prosecutor 
of  Indianapolis.  The  couple  will  live 
in  Indianapolis. 

John  L.  Rose,  police  reporter,  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune,  to  Miss  Jane  Pelela 
of  Sioux  City,  July  10  at  Yankton,  S. 
D.  The  couple  kept  the  marriage  a 
secret. 

Album  D.  West,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Morning  Dispatch,  to 
Miss  Fern  Bledsoe,  Roswell,  recently. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

George  H.  BEALE,  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  manager  for  United  Press, 
flew  East  recently  for  his  vacation  after 
having  been  delayed  by  earthquake  and 
the  Los  Angeles  park  fire.  He  plannM 
to  visit  his  parents  in  Pennsylvania  be¬ 
fore  continuing  to  New  York,  and  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Beale.  While  in 
Pittsburgh  Jie  covered  the  Carnegie 
Tech-Notre  Dame  football  game  for 
United  Press. 

James  Bagiev  of  the  I.N.S.  Boston 
staff  is  recuperating  from  an  appendec¬ 
tomy.  Richard  MeSweeney  is  subbing 
in  the  bureau  during  his  absence. 

Harrison  R.  Swain,  of  Kirksville, 
Mo.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Jefferson 
City  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
during  a  special  session  of  the  Missouri 
state  legislature. 

Stephen  J,  McDonough,  Jr.,  of  the 
Des  Moines  office  of  the  Associated 
Press  has  been  promoted  and  transferred 
to  New  York  where  he  will  be  with 
the  feature  service  of  the  A.P.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  college  and 
worked  in  St.  Louis  before  joining  the 
A.P.  at  Des  Moines. 

A.  T.  Newberry  of  the  I.N.S.  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  is  motor-touring  through 
the  south,  on  vacation. 

Ralph  Hilton,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  has 
joined  the  Associated  Press  bureau  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Ralph  Wheatley, 
bureau  chief,  announced  last  week. 

Dixon  Hoste,  staff  correspondent  at 
Shanghai.  China,  for  Intematipnal  News 
Service,  has  returned  to  New  York  for 
a  brief  vacation. 

George  E.  Helmer,  formerly  of  the 
San  Francisco  bureau,  has  succeeded 
Thomas  B.  Malarkey  as  state  capitol 
manager  of  the  United  Press  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.  Helmer  previously  managed 
the  Butte,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Seattle 
bureaus  of  U.P.,  and  was  night  man¬ 
ager  at  Los  Angeles  and  assistant  coast 
division  news  editor  at  San  Francisco. 
Malarkey  was  transferred  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  of  the  United  Press 
with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 
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WHEN  WORDS,  LIKE  ST.  PAUL,  BECOME 
ALL  THINGS  TO  ALL  MEN— 

Curious  Developments  Occur  on  Copy  Desks — Adventure  of 
Good  Ship  “Wobble”  Recalled — Music  News  a 
Manifold  Trap  for  Editors 
By  JOSEPH  GREENBAUM 


This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  by 
Mr.  Greenbaum. 

PART  II 


IT  was  in  1930,  during  a  heat  wave, 
when  endurance  pole-sitting  and  tree¬ 
sitting  and  similar  forms  of  idiocy  were 
guaranteed  to  draw  multitudes,  many  of 
whom  stopped  to  gaze  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  a  sitter  fall  off,  that  “Peter  Sori¬ 
ano,  the  county’s  champion  tree-sitter  at 
Tarrytown,  was  spending  his  thirteenth 
day  aloft.  A  barber  ascended  his  tree 
yesterday  and  trimmed  his  hair.”  That 
was  the  way  the  reporter  wrote  the 
story;  but  the  copy-reader  had  a  much 
better  notion  of  what  happened,  so  he 
fixed  up  the  second  sentence  to  read: 
“A  barber  ascended  a  tree  yesterday  and 
trimmed  his  own  hair.”  Why  the  bar¬ 
ber  decided  to  do  this  to  himself  didn’t 
appear  to  be  part  of  the  stunt. 

When  a  party  of  deaf  mutes  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  some  infraction  of  the  anti¬ 
noise  ordinance,  the  copy-editor  ar¬ 
ranged  the  subsequent  proceedings  in 
this  fashion :  “The  eight  registered, 
grief,  surprise,  innocence  and  indigna¬ 
tion  in  the  police  station,  where  they 
were  locked  up,  with  their  fingers,  hands 
and  eyes.”  The  editor  may  have  been 
too  tired  to  recast  that  nonsense,  or 
the  following:  “Michael  Budchaz,  of 
Xa  462,  was  in  his  kitchen  coloring  ^s- 
ter  eggs  with  his  children.” 

In  writing  of  the  good  deeds  of  a 
woman  the  reporter  said  she  founded 
the  Convent  of  the  Perpetual  Admira¬ 
tion,  and  so  far  as  the  copy-reader  was 
concerned  that  was  perfectly  all  right; 
it  sounded  practical  enough.  Words 
that  sound  nearly  alike,  as  in  this  case, 
do  not  always  register  in  their  proper 
meaning  to  a  certain  class  of  copy-read¬ 
ers;  and  one  of  them  must  have  been 
listening  instead  of  reading  this : 

♦  hoping  that  the  American 
authorities  will  find  means  to  stop  the 
criminal  exploitation  of  foodstuffs  from 
this  famine  land.”  The  context  clearly 
showed  that  exportation  was  meant.  But 
it  doesn’t  necessarily  follow  that  words 
should  sound  alike  to  impel  the  copy- 
reader  to  mess  things  up  a  bit,  as  these 
three  boners  will  show : 

A  reporter,  in  typing  his  story,  struck 
a  “c”  over  a  “d”  in  the  word  “section,” 
which  gave  it  a  queer  look  to  the  wise 
editor.  Of  course  there  was  no  such 
word  as  “sedtion”  in  the  dictionary ; 
but  the  addition  of  an  “i”  would  make  a 
good  dictionary  word,  and  so  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  made  to  read :  “General 
O'Ryan  will  speak,  and  will  tell  of  the 
wonderful  work  done  by  the  foreign- 
born  of  New  York’s  so-called  ‘foreign 
sedition’  on  the  Western  Front,  under 
the  .American  flag.”  This  alone  might 
have  settled  the  General’s  chances  for 
the  Mayoralty  nomination. 

The  next  case  involves  a  note  received 
by  President  Wilson  from  the  German 
Government  during  the  war.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  was  not  in  Washington  at  the  time, 
so  the  note  was  sent  to  him  as  soon  as 
;t  was  decoded — so  the  dispatch  said. 
The  copy-reader,  evidently,  had  never 
sem  such  a  word  before;  it  was  a  mis¬ 
print  to  him.  So  the  dispatch  was  made 
to  read:  “The  note  was  dispatched 
ir^  Washington  as  soon  as  it  was  de¬ 
eded  today.” 

Geography  just  meant  nothing  to  the 
0^  the  next  bit.  Eight  thousand 
Serbia  soldiers  who  had  been  fighting 
*  the  Rumanian  front  were  brought 
the  Central  Empires  by  an 
Wonishing  journey  “through  England 
®to  Sweden  and  thence  to  Norway 
where  steamships  carried  them  to  New- 
<^tle.”  Some  trip  that!  However,  if 
you  read  Finland  in  place  of  England 
■t  will  not  be  such  difficult  traveling 
the  editor  made  it  by  the  change. 
Anyway,  geography  is  no  great  shakes 
to  a  copy-reader  when  he  gets  going. 


any  more  than  spelling  was  to  that 
Brooklyn  police  sergeant  who  couldn’t 
write  Kosciusko  street  and  so  ordered 
a  policeman  to  drag  a  dead  horse  around 
to  Bedford  avenue,  which  he  could  spell 
on  the  blotter.  The  Anzacs,  as  may  be 
recalled,  were  made  up  of  the  .Austra¬ 
lian  and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps,  and 
they  fought  the  Turks  around  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  Straits.  A  general  idea  of 
where  Turkey  in  Europe  is  located  will 
give  one  enough  geography  to  grasp  this 
tale.  The  Anzacs  had  done  some  heavy 
fighting,  and  at  this  particular  time  “The 
enemy  yesterday  attempted  an  advance 
in  order  to  avoid  an  effective  flank  fire 
by  our  artillery,  but  was  driven  back 
to  his  old  positions  by  our  bayonet 
attapl.”  That  certainly  was  bad  for 
the  Turks;  but  was  much  worse  for  the 
copy-reader,  who  had  never  heard  of 
such  fighting,  and  couldn’t  be  expected 
to  know  soldier  technique.  He  had  an 
inner  consciousness,  though,  and  from 
it  he  evolved  “at  Etaples”  for  “attapl.” 
He  must  have  become  exhausted  over 
that  effort,  for  he  apparently  never  read 
it  over  to  see  whether  it  made  any 
sense.  (It  should  be  noted  that  Etaples 
is  in  northwestern  France.) 

One  of  the  most  singular  examples  of 
the  ineptness  of  a  cable  editor  was  in 
the  handling  of  a  skeleton  dispatch  from 
London  in  the  early  phases  of  the  war. 
It  meant  to  tell  of  Premier  Asquith’s 
spending  a  week-end  on  the  estate  of  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
the  dropping  of  a  bomb  by  a  German 
plane  while  the  Premier  was  walking 
about  the  grounds.  That  cable  editor 
didn’t  know  whether  the  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  a  figure  of 
speech  or  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  “allegory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.”  He  adopted  a 
middle  course  by  eliminating  the  CiQflue 
Ports  as  being  “no  sich  animile,”  and 
Mr.  Asquith  spent  the  week-end  with 
Lord  Warden.  Try  to  find  him  in  Burke 
or  Dcbrett. 

A  classic  of  a  newspaper  man’s  per¬ 
ception  of  a  skeleton  dispatch  was  the 
flash  from  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  that  a 
certain  steamship  that  had  been  long 
overdue  in  New  York  was  entering  that 
harbor  in  tow.  The  flash  concluded 
with  the  word  “Wobble."  The  zealous 
editor  of  the  Evening  Mail  was  right  on 
the  job,  and  he  concocted  a  very  nice 
story  about  the  steamship  entering  Ham¬ 
ilton  Harbor,  Bermuda,  in  tow  of  the 
steamer  Wobble.  The  Times,  in  its  pic¬ 
ture  section  the  following  Sunday, 
printed  an  illustration  of  the  steamship 
being  towed  by  the  steamer  Wobble,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  information  had 
been  spread  broadcast  that  Wobble  was 
a  code  word  meaning  “Cable  instruc¬ 
tions.”  Thereafter  the  incident  fur¬ 
nished  much  material  for  the  late  Frank 
Ward  O’Malley  in  writing  stories  of 
Captain  Heinie  Hassenpfeffer,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  good  ship  Wobble,  in 
carrying  such  freight  as  subways  and 
artesian  wells. 

Nowadays  one  doesn’t  need  to  be  an 
editor  to  know  what  “stop”  means  in  a 
telegraphic  dispatch.  On  one  occasion, 
though,  a  copy-reader — perhaps  work¬ 
ing  “regardless  of  sleep” — forgot  its  im¬ 
port,  and  by  incorporating  it  into  the 
story  made  a  sorry  mess  of  it.  Besides 
its  use  to  indicate  a  period,  the  word  has 
other  definitions,  a  forceful  one  being 
“to  put  an  end  to.”  Not  so  to  the  man 
who  edited  this  line:  “After  a  mass 
meeting  they  promised  Mayor  Smith  to 
tear  down  any  red  flag  and  stop  riots.” 
And  out  came  the  “stop”l 

Correspondents  frequently  indicate,  in 
special  circumstances,  what  punctuation 
marks  are  required  at  certain  points  of 
their  stories  and  incorporate  them  in 
their  dispatches.  A  comma  is  easily  dis¬ 
posed;  but  anything  is  likely  to  happen 
to  another  mark.  This  illustration  con¬ 
cerns  an  interview  with  the  director  of 


the  prefecture  of  police  in  Paris  on  the 
subject  of  the  apaches  who  were  then 
infesting  the  capital.  The  skeleton  ap¬ 
peared  thus :  "Quote  why  are  apaches 
dangerous  interrogation  unquote  he 
asks.”  This  is  the  product  of  the  cable 
editor’s  intelligence :  “  ‘Why  are  the 

apaches  a  dangerous  question  ^  he  asks.” 

"dangerous  interrogation”  might  have 
puzzled  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
paper. 

Improving  the  language  is  the  motive 
of  all  copy-editing,  and  no  one  can  find 
fault  with  that  laudable  endeavor,  ex¬ 
cept  that  now  and  then  it  doesn’t  work 
out  th.at  way,  as  when  “sliced”  was 
changed  to  “silenced”  and  made  to  read : 

♦  *  the  German  entanglements 

having  been  silenced  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  forty-eight  hours.”  And  again : 
‘‘Meanwhile  the  medical  officers  were 
giving  vent  to  a  very  high  variety  of 
bravery  in  remaining  about,  through  the 
inky-black,  crashing  forest,  to  succor 
victims  of  poisonous  projectiles.”  The 
casual  reader  of  the  paper  might  not 
find  anything  in  the  sentence  to  cavil  at ; 
but  truth  must  prevail.  The  word  “re¬ 
maining”  should  have  been  “running”; 
“crashing”  originally  had  been  written 
by  the  telegrapher  “cashung,”  and  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  main  point  of  the 
dispatch  was  the  fact  that  the  forest 
was  full  of  gas,  it  completely  eluded  the 
copy-editor,  who  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  best  rewrite  men  of  his  day.  Why 
gas-hung  did  not  suggest  itself  instantly 
out  of  cashung  was  a  case  for  psy¬ 
chology. 

Another  of  those  misses  of  simple 
words  lay  in  this  dispatch :  “I  realized 
then  that  the  advancing  trucks  of  the 
Bolsheviki  were  unwilling  to  kill  the 
soldiers  advancing  similarly  and  firing 
in  the  air.”  It  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  “troops’’ 
was  meant  for  “trucks.”  It  is  a  little 
puzzling  to  see  a  “five  point  nine  inch 
shell”  changed  to  a  “nine  inch”  because 
the  desk  man  didn’t  know — at  that  lime 
— what  “five  point”  meant.  It  would 
have  been  familiar  enough  in  these  days 
of  three  point  two. 

With  the  urging  of  “Ter.seness”  con¬ 
stantly  before  one’s  eyes,  many  foolish 
things  can  be  accomplished  in  trying  to 
be  brief.  Whittling  out  the  point  of  a 
story  has  been  mentioned,  and  here  are 
two  examples  that  make  one  wonder 
what  the  chiseler  was  trying  to  do.  The 
first  refers  to  the  .American  Army  north 
of  Verdun  in  the  late  war,  and  this  is 
what  was  done  to  the  correspondence: 
“Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  oper¬ 
ation,  the  American  losses  were  small. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reports  indicate 
that  the  German  casualties  were  un¬ 
usually  heavy.  The  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions  they  had  made  to  care  for  their 
wounded  proved  to  have  been  unneces¬ 
sary.”  Now  this  last  statement  seems 
paradoxical,  unless  one  concluded  that 
no  Germans  were  left  alive.  But  a 
very  essential  part  of  the  last  sentence 
had  been  cut  out.  It  should  have  read: 
“As  far  as  the  Americans  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  elaborate  preparations  they 
had  made,”  etc.  The  second  piece  of 
stupidity — and  it  is  stupid,  to  say  the 
least,  when  a  copy-reader  deliberately 
mutilates  a  clear  statement — concerned 
a  permit  for  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to 
visit  America  during  the  war.  “rhe  dis¬ 
patch  declared  that  “Minister  of  Block¬ 
ade  Cecil  said  that  a  permit  had  been 
granted  to  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Gore, 
Bishop  of  Oxford  since  1911,  to  visit 
the  United  States.”  But  terseness  in¬ 
tervened  to  render  it:  “a  permit  had 
been  granted  to  the  Bishop  oi  Oxford 
since  l^Jll,”  etc. 

Nothing  is  so  singular  in  newspaper 
work  as  the  perversions  of  skeletonized 
cable  dispatches.  The  man  who  invented 
that  method  of  economy  in  cable  tolls 
was  no  friend  of  Accuracy.  Whether 
cue  to  inherent  deficiencies  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  sent,  to  errors  in  transmission,  or 
to  a  blind  spot  in  the  brain  of  the  cable 
editor,  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the 
publication  of  a  queerly  worded  cable 
dispatch,  due  to  failure  to  fill  in  proper¬ 
ly,  or  to  a  misconception  of  vague 
phraseology  in  the  message.  When¬ 
ever  a  cable  dispatch  is  printed  in  mean¬ 
ingless  fashion,  set  it  down  to  inexperi¬ 
ence  in  the  man  who  handled  it.  Of 


course  an  old-timer  will  now  and  then 
have  his  moments  of  aberration — ^d 
when  they  happen,  old-timer  has  ’em 
good.  Some  of  the  skeletons  are  so 
vague  that  they  raise  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  trouble 
about  deciphering  them.  And  when  they 
are  filled  out,  the  net  re?uU  somehow 
seems  below  the  value  of  the  efforc  ex¬ 
pended  upon  them.  Then,  again,  some 
of  them  are  so  simply  wrougnt  that  it 
would  seem  a  youngst.r  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  reading  them  ri.ghtly.  But 
those  are  just  the  kind  that  turn  out  the 
worst.  Here  are  two  examples  as  they 
came  over  the  wire.  The  first  was 
about  a  visit  of  the  French  President  to 
the  Lyons  fair. 

“Poincare  expressed  greatest  interest 
Jones  booth  at  which  several  thousand 
American  manufacturers  catalogues  on 
exhibit  and  studied  intently  large  por¬ 
trait  Wilson  hanging  in  booth.” 
Whether  several  thousand  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  represented  by  catalogues  or 
the  several  thousand  referred  to  the 
catalogues  was  not  made  clear  by  the 
editor;  but  he  was  careful  to  place  a 
period  at  “intently,”  and  a  new  sentence 
was  rendered,  “A  large  portrait  ^^of 
President  Wilson  hangs  in  the  booth.” 

The  next  exhibit  is  about  the  Mexi¬ 
can  General  Reyes,  “sixty  ordinary 
height  spare  erect  figure  sloping  shoul- 
ers  partly  bald  gray  mustache  and  chin 
beard  eyes  base  of  nose  flat  neck  scarred 
right  wrist  deformed  all  from  wounds 
received  in  battle.”  While  the  jumble 
may  at  first  glance  seem  difficult  to  un¬ 
ravel,  when  separated  into  its  compo¬ 
nents  it  is  quite  understandable;  cer¬ 
tainly  it  didn’t  deserve  the  ridiculous 
treatment  that  turned  it  out  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  “Gen.  Reyes  ♦  ♦  *  has  gray 
mustache  and  chin  beard,  his  eyes  are 
at  the  base  of  his  nose,  he  has  a  flat 
neck,  a  right  wrist  scaled  from 
wounds,”  etc.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
proofreaders  should  go  mad  over  such 
stuff,  but  that  a  man  with  his  eyes  at 
the  ^se  of  his  nose  could  rise  to  emi¬ 
nence  even  in  the  Mexican  Army. 

All  the  havoc  created  by  the  Russians 
did  not  result  only  in  “laying  down”  on 
the  Allies  in  the  war.  The  nomenclature 
that  came  out  of  that  country  must  have 
changed  the  color  of  many  a  head  of 
hair;  and  the  methods  employed  by 
those  who  invented  Russian  names 
would  never  commend  themselves  to 
mail-order  houses.  Their  crowning  in¬ 
famy  was  the  invention  of  those  abom¬ 
inable  terms  “Bolsheviki”  and  “Menshe- 
viki”— and  so  they  might  with  reasqn 
be  regarded  by  the  cable  editor  who 
assumed  that  they  were  army  men.  He 
gave  to  the  story  from  Petrograd  a  mili¬ 
tary  flavor  by  references  to  Gen.  Bol¬ 
sheviki  and  Gen.  Mensheviki.  But  when 
the  office  was  overwhelmed  with  letters 
and  telegrams  explaining  that  the  words 
meant  majority  and  minority  when 
translated,  the  two  generals  were 
drummed  out  of  the  service  and  made 
to  perform  as  targets  for  brickbats. 

Punctuation  too  can  go  far  to  make 
an  absurdity  of  a  simple  text.  Here  are 
two  examples  without  a  mitigating  cir¬ 
cumstance.  “Once  more  its  way  of  man 
against  man  of  ruse  against  ruse.”  How 
can  any  sane  person  account  for  this 
perversion :  “Once  more  it  is  the  way 
of  man  against  the  man  of  ruse ;  against 
ruse.”  And  it  was  no  novice  that  per¬ 
petrated  it.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  a 
game  called  “elephant  tug,”  and  on  an 
occasion  when  it  was  to  be  played,  a 
statement  was  made  to  read  that  “The 
Boy  Scouts’  famous  elephant.  Tug,  and 
a  Swedish  dance  by  girls  will  be  among 
the  features.” 

As  a  general  proposition  copy-editors 
are  prone  to  admit  a  lack  of  Imowledge 
of  music,  meaning  of  course  its  technical 
essence,  and  here  are  two  instances  that 
prove  it.  though  they  are  only  slightly 
akin  to  a  technical  character.  The  first 
is  the  detail  of  a  program  to  ^  played 
by  Fritz  Kreisler,  the  violinist.  The 
numbers  were  all  run  up,  with  title  and 
composer  following  each  other,  and 
punctuated  with  comma  and  semicolon. 
Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  copy-reader  had  to  mess 
it  up  with  this :  “Adantino,  Padre  Mar- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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_ Advertising  Agencies _ 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  AGENCY  CODE 
AGREED  UPON  AT  WASHINGTON 

Small  Agencies  to  Have  Greater  Representation  on  Enforcement 
Committee — Full  Agreement  Sought  in  Advance  of 
Public  Hearing. 


COPY  PRIZES  AWARDED 


(.Special  to  Eoitob  &  Publisheb) 

WASillNGTUM,  Oct.  25 — Agree¬ 
ment  on  a  code  lor  advertising 
agencies,  at  least  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  the  code  in  shape  for  a 
puoiic  hearing,  was  brought  a  step 
nearer  as  a  result  oi  a  conierence  held 
here  October  between  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrator  John  W.  Power,  ol  NKA; 
Joiiii  tiensoii,  president  ot  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  ;  and  Adam  Kessler,  vice-president 
(V  treasurer  ot  A.  VV.  Ayer  &  bon, 
Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  agency 
code  comniittee. 

AI.  H.  Aiaggart,  of  Maggart  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  leader  of  the  small  agen¬ 
cy  opposition  to  the  proposed  code, 
was  sciiediiled  to  be  present  at  the  con¬ 
ierence.  but  did  not  appear  and  no  word 
was  received  from  him. 

According  to  Mr.  Benson  and  Deputy 
Power,  however,  opposition  to  the  code 
lirovisions  has  virtually  melted  away. 
Mr.  Benson  said  that  agreement  had 
bwn  reached  in  Chicago  upon  all  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  code  except  those  per¬ 
taining  to  administration  and  it  was  ex- 
jiKted  that  would  be  straightened  out 
without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Benson  said  the  NR  A  wanted 
the  code  put  into  such  shape  prior  to 
the  hearing  that  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  all  groups  and  that  the  industry  was 
endeavoring  to  do  that.  He  said  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  any 
group  to  oppose  the  code  at  the  public 
bearing,  because  “we  want  to  settle  our 
own  difficulties." 

Mr.  Power  said  he  felt  that  practical¬ 
ly  all  difficulties  had  been  eliminated 
and  that  he  anticipated  smooth  sailing 
for  the  code  from  this  time  on.  He 
said  he  contidently  expected  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  the  code  linally  ap- 
jiroved  by  the  President  by  the  end  of 
Aovember. 

Greater  representation  of  the  smaller 
agencies  on  the  committee  to  enforce 
the  code  is  understood  to  have  b^ 
decided  upon.  The  list  of  forbidden 
copy  practices  is  to  be  dropped,  and 
some  changes  will  be  made  in  wording 
of  other  parts  of  the  fair  practice  sec¬ 
tion. 

It  is  expected  that  the  date  of  the 
public  hearing  will  be  announced  in  the 
near  future. 


(Special  to  Eoitob  k  Publish  eb) 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  25 — Informed  here 
today  oi  the  outcome  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  meeting  on  the  advertising  agency 
code,  M.  t.  Maggart,  chairman  of  the 
code  committee  of  the  Institute  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  .\gencies  of  America,  and 
leader  of  the  small  agency  fight,  com¬ 
mented  as  follows: 

“Any  opposition  that  has  melted  away 
is  the  result  of  changes  agreed  upon  in 
the  original  agency  code.  W'e  have 
been  successful  in  accomplishing  a  great 
many  changes  and  are  happy  to  say 
that  there  is  closer  harmony  between 
the  two  groups,  but  we  have  not  con¬ 
ceded  any  more  than  they  have.” 

Mr.  Maggart  stated  that  final  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  revised  agency  code  by 
the  l.A.A.A.  group  depends  upon  the 
opinion  of^  the  majority  in  that  organi¬ 
zation.  No  action  will  be  taken  until 
tne_  revised  code  is  published  in  its 
entirety,  which  probably  will  be  done 
soon.  The  I. A. A. A.  code  committee  is 
particularly  anxious  to  see  to  it  that 
the  large  agencies  will  not  dominate 
the  small  agencies.  An  agreement  to 
change  the  administrative  provisions  of 
the  code  so  that  smaller  agencies  out¬ 
side  the  Four-.\  will  be  given  three 
representatives,  is  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  Mr.  Maggart  and  his  commit¬ 
tee.  The  tentative  agreement,  he  said, 
calls  for  three  I. A. A. A.  representatives, 
six  members  from  the  Four- A,  three 
unaffiliated  members,  and  Mr.  Benson. 


"We  are  anxious  to  get  a  code  that 
every  body  will  be  glad  to  sign  and  live 
up  to,’’  said  Mr.  Aiaggart.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  his  conuniitee  was  in  favor 
ol  a  simplitied  fair  trade  practice  clause 
that  “will  permit  every  agency  to  clean 
its  own  house,  if  necessary,  and  not 
require  excessive  policing  by  the  code 
administrators.” 

Mr.  Aiaggart  stated  he  intended  to 
go  to  Washington  and  confer  with 
Deputy  Administrator  Power  regarding 
the  mandatory  administrative  provisions 
of  the  code. 

Following  a  meeting  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  Oct.  19,  of  the  Western  Council 
of  the  Four-A  and  Chicago  members 
of  the  I.A.A.A.,  two  committees  met 
Friday  morning  to  discuss  differences, 
and  were  able  to  reach  a  common  agree¬ 
ment  in  a  good  many  respects.  Editor 
&  PuBUSHER  was  told. 

Those  attending  last  Friday’s  con¬ 
ference  were  Mr.  Maggart,  C.  W, 
Muench,  of  C.  Wendell  Muench  &  Co., 
Dr.  L.  G.  Mason,  of  Professional  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.;  and  W.  J.  McKay,  of 
United  .Advertising  Companies,  Inc.,  for 
the  small  agencies ;  Mr.  Benson,  Charles 
Daniel  Frey,  chairman  of  the  Four-A 
Western  Council,  W.  C.  D’Arcy,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Four-A  Ixiard,  and  Charles 
Vounggreen,  of  Keincke-Ellis- Young- 
green  &  Finn,  the  latter  not  affiliated 
with  either  the  Four-A  or  I.A.A.A. 

Mr.  Muench,  chairman  of  the  I. A. 
A. A.  organization,  reported  encourag¬ 
ing  response  to  the  membership  drive 
of  the  new  national  advertising  agency 
institute,  stating  that  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  and  memberships  had  already  b^n 
received  from  mid-western  agencies, 
with  additional  support  expected  from 
the  east  and  far  west. 


Kenyon  Agency  Continues 

Alden  H.  Kenyon,  president  of  Ken¬ 
yon  Advertising,  Inc.,  Rolls  Royce 
building,  8  Newberry  Street,  Boston, 
has  issued  a  statement  that  his  com¬ 
pany  has  nothing  to  do  whatsoever 
with  the  Kenyon  Company,  2M  Tre- 
mont  Street,  dissolution  of  which  was 
recently  announced.  Kenyon  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  serves  the  following  national 
advertisers:  Moxic  Company,  New 
England  Council,  New  England  Hotel 
Association,  Kenmore  Hotel  Associ¬ 
ation,  Beacon  Hotel  Group,  Vermont 
Maple  Corporation,  Inc.,  Retail  Fur¬ 
riers’  Guild,  Brown  Wales  Co.,  L.  C. 
Page  Company,  publishers:  Watson 
Company,  silversmiths;  Watson  & 
Briggs,  Whiting  &  Davis  Company, 
and  the  Associated  Industries  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  as  well  as  several  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  Kenyon  Advertsing,  Inc., 
has  been  a  Massachusetts  corporation 
since  1928. 


Laundryowners’  Association  Gives 

Prizes  for  Newspaper  Campaigns 

Prizes  for  the  best  newspaper  laundry 
advertising  campaigns  were  awarded 
last  week  at  Milwaukee  in  connection 
witii  the  third  annual  Laundryowners' 
.National  Association  contest.  Winners 
were  cliosen  in  two  classifications,  those 
whose  atlvertisenients  were  prepared  by 
an  agency  and  tiiose  who  planned  their 
own  campaigns  witbout  agency  counsel. 
Sixty-seven  campaigns  were  entered  in 
the  competition. 

Awards  were  made  to  the  following 
in  the  agency  group;  Dates  Laundry 
Service,  tveninore,  N.  Y.,  prepared  by 
Ervin  Service,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  first: 
Union  Laundry,  Newark,  N.  J.,  pre¬ 
pared  by  New  York  agency,  name  not 
available,  second ;  and  Troy  Laundry, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Stevens  &  Wallice, 
Inc.,  Salt  Lake,  third. 

Winners  in  the  independent  group 
w'ere ;  Burkhart's  Laundry,  Houston, 
Tex.,  first;  New  England  Laundry, 
Winchester,  Mass.,  second;  and  New 
Method  Laundry,  Columbus,  O. 


J.  C.  Conway  Made  Manager 

J.  C.  Conway  has  been  promoted  to 
be  western  manager  of  Guenther-Brad- 
ford  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  Los  .Angeles 
agency,  with  western  offices  located  in 
the  Bankers  Building,  Los  Angeles.  He 
was  formerly  advertising  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Standard  Biscuit  Company 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  spent  8  years  in 
New  York  City  where  he  was  identified 
with  the  advertising  and  merchandising 
of  several  nationally  known  products, 
and  directed  sales  and  advertising  of  the 
New  York  Eskimo  Pie  Corporation. 


267.464 


was  the  averase  net  paid  daily 
circulation  oF  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Mornins  and  Evening  issues) 
For  the  month  oF 


Coast  Wine  Campaign 

Macondray  &  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  import  firm  established  in  gold- 
rush  days  of  ’49,  used  newspaper  spare 
last  week  to  announce  it  had  secured 
the  agency  for  foreign  brands  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  wines  and  spirits  and  is  taking 
orders  for  delivery  “if  and  when.”  .An 
extensive  advertising  campaign  is  being 
planned.  • 


SEPTEMBER,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 

of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  For  the  month  oF  Sep¬ 
tember,  1933,  was  176,473« 


Eoarything  in  Baltimora 
Raoolooa  Araund 


THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


COAST  UQUOR  ADVERTISER 

E.  Pfaeffle  &  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  pioneer  California  liquor  firm, 
founded  in  1860,  is  planning  to  re-enter 
the  liquor  business  on  a  large  scale, 
if  and  when  prohibition  is  repealed,  an¬ 
nounced  President  Eugene  Pfaeffle  last 
week.  .An  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  planned  to  popularize  the 
firm’s  own  brands  of  Monogram 
whisky,  Red  P  dry  gin,  Jean  de  Pfaeffle 
cognac  brandy  and  other  firm  brands 
formerly  well  known  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


St.  Paul  Agency  Named 

David,  Inc.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
lieen  appointed  advertising  counselor 
of  the  Yoerg  Brewing  Co.,  of  St.  Paul 
Distribution  of  the  brewery  will  start 
in  November.  For  several  years  the 
plant  had  been  operating  as  a  dairy. 
Its  capacity  will  be  80,000  barrels 
annually.  _ 


E.  C.  Hentel  Open*  Office 

Elliott  C.  Hensel,  who  after  six 
years  recently  resigned  as  director  of 
advertising  for  the  Los  Angeles  Illus¬ 
trated  Daily  News,  has  opened  an  of¬ 
fice  as  consulting  sales  director  in  the 
Great  Republic  Life  building  in  that 
city.  Hensel  will  supervise  market 
analyses,  conduct  salesmanship  training 
courses,  direct  merchandising  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  advise  in  advertising  matters. 


Air  Line  to  Mayers  Agency 

The  Mayers  Company,  Inc.,  Lo, 
Angeles  advertising  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  account  of  the 
Pacific  Seaboard  Air  Lines,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  using  California  newspapers. 


300,000  See  Advertising  Film 

More  than  300,000  persons  have  seen 
the  talking  picture,  _  “I'ifty  Golden 
Years,”  which  dramatizes  the  benefits 
of  advertising  at  .A  Century  of  Progress, 
P.  L.  Thomson,  president  of  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  announced  at 
the  annual  convention  last  week. 


Victor  Fabian  Resigns 
Victor  Fabian,  for  the  past  IS  yea« 
advertising  manager  of  Colgate- Palm- 
olive-Peet  Company,  Chicago,  has  re¬ 
signed,  it  was  announced  this  week.  Mr. 
Fabian’s  future  plans  have  not  been 
determined  as  yet. 


Shaw  Transferred  to  N.  Y. 

D.  Minard  Shaw,  until  recently  sales 
promotion  manager  for  Sears,  Roebuck 
Hi  Co.  retail  stores  in  the  Philadelphia 
district,  has  been  appointed  to  the  New 
York  district  in  charge  of  correlating 
merchandising,  sales  promotion  and  dis¬ 
play  for  Sears  retail  stores  in  the  New 
\ork  City  territory. 


Gets  Packing  Co.  Account 

John  Morrell  &  Co.,  of  Ottumwa, 
la.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  Topelca, 
Kan.,  meat  packers,  have  appointed 
Henri  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc., 
Chicago,,  to  direct  their  advertising 
program. 


Institute  Appoints  Agency 

Simmonds  &  Simmonds,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  reappointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  program  of  Radio  & 
Television  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


HOME  ECONOMICS" 


San  Francisco  Agency  Appointed 

N.  Y.  K.  Line,  San  Francisco,  has 
appointed  Bowman,  Deute,  Cummings, 
Inc.,  to  act  as  its  advertising  agents, 
this  appointment  applying  to  the  west¬ 
ern  division  of  their  advertising. 


THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


Plumbing  Account  Placed 

Woodward-Wanger  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  appointed  Jerome  B.  Gray 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  direct  its  ad¬ 
vertising  account.  The  company  manu¬ 
factures  the  “Mushroom-Parabal”  and 
other  plumbing  specialities. 


INCLUDES— 

A  definite  guarantee  of  addi¬ 
tional  national  advertising— a 
lecturer  of  recognized  ability 
— an  assistant  to  the  lecturer— 
an  experienced  advertising 
salesman  and  NOW  a  weekly 
food  page. 


Boston  Hotels  to  Ingalls 

Hotels  Lenox-Brunswick  of  Boston 
have  appointed  Ingalls- Advertising  _  of 
that  city  to  act  as  their  advertising 
counsel. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Av«.  New  York  City 


^WALTE^^ 


LIPPMANN 

Today  and 


I  "Today  and  J 
Tomorrow''^! 


Now  in  more  than  125  newspapers 


NEW  YORK 


Hietalb  tribune 

SYNDICATE 


E 


OR  THE  FIRST  TIME ...  a/I  Ulustrated  Movie  feature 


by  a  NAME  that  means  Circulation  .  . 


MWERE’S  a  really  new  presentation  of  one  of  the  most 
active  reader  interests  •  Feg  Murray,  whose  own  star 


shines  so  brilliantly  as  the  first  Artist  of  Sportdom,  now  leaves 
the  athletes  to  draw  stars  who  have  even  more  color  and 
wider  reader  appeal— the  movie  favorites  of  Hollywood  •  It’s 
the  first  time  this  fertile  field  for  smash  pictorial  effectiveness 
has  received  the  attention  of  an  artist  of  Feg  Murray’s  stand¬ 
ing,  and  just  as  surely  as  the  screen  favorites  mean  BOX 
OFFICE  to  a  thousand  theatres.  Seem’  Stars  means  circula¬ 
tion  for  your  paper  •  You  can  have  Seem’  Stars  daily  in  three 
columns,  and  Sunday  in  five  columns,  matted.  Write  or  wire 
now  for  territory  and  terms. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


235  EAST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  The  Greatest  Circulation  Combination  on  Earth 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Bearing  out  the  recent  suggestion  an  upstate  hotel,  taking  over  develop- 
in  this  column  that  the  larger  liquor  ment  of  a  to-be  nationally  advertised 
advertisers  would  be  glad  to  keep  copy  chocolate  syrup  (I’ll  bear  you  in  mind), 
in  this  field  within  bounds,  the  May  occupying  indefinitely  and  under  certain 
International  Corporation,  New  York,  mysterious  conditions  a  deserted  ‘stope’, 
this  week  proposed  a  voluntary  censor-  sailing  with  Admiral  Byrd’s  ex-captain 
ship  committee,  controlled  by  news-  in  the  West  Indies  trade,  rediscovering 
papers  and  including  representatives  of  an  ancient  Aztec  bloodless  and  painless 
the  liquor  industry,  as  well  as  the  local  (dental)  anesthetic  in  the  South 
"forces  of  temperance  and  education.”  American  wilds  and  numerous  other 


The  proposal  was  made  in  a  letter 
from  O.  C.  Cool,  treasurer  of  the  May 
Corporation,  to  William  A.  Thomson, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.\.N.P.A.,  whom  Mr.  Cool  invited  to 
take  the  lead  in  forming  such  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

Citing  the  possibility  of  drastic  re¬ 
strictions  on  liquor  advertising,  Mr. 
Cool  wrote : 

“In  our  opinion  these  may  lead  to 
conditions  all  too  favorable  to  the  boot¬ 
legger,  the  dealers  who  do  no  adver¬ 
tising  of  their  own,  but  profit  by  everj- 
restriction  placed  on  legitimate  promo¬ 
tion. 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that  the  matter  of  advertising  has  been 
given  great  study  and  deep  considera¬ 
tion  by  every  legitimate  distributor.  We 
were  the  first  importers  to  use  page 
space  in  newspapers,  as  you  will  note 
from  the  reprint  attached.  Since  our 
first  newspaper  advertisement  appeared, 
several  others  have  v»>ntured  into  this 
form  of  promotion.  In  every  instance 
care  has  been  exercised  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  copy.  But  there  is  much  more 
to  be  done  along  these  lines.” 

*  *  * 

There  seemed  little  likelihood. 

however,  that  Mr.  Cool's  suggestion 
would  materialize  into  an  organized 
committee.  While  no  statement  was 
available  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
it  was  understood  to  be  the  feeling  that 
the  proposal  was  completely  outside 
the  Bureau’s  province. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  has  kept  itself  aloof  from 
all  controversial  questions  in  regard  to 
liquor  advertising,  since  some  of  its 
members  refuse  to  carry  such  copy  while 
others  welcome  it. 

*  *  * 

A  NEWCOMER  in  the  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  field  this  week  was  Distillers 
&  Brewers  Corporation  of  America, 
New  York,  which  through  a  subsidiary 
took  newspaper  space  to  advertise  a 
line  of  imported  liquors,  wines  and  cor¬ 
dials.  The  appeal  was  for  distributors, 
not  for  retail  orders.  The  corporation 
has  appointed  the  Blackman  Company, 
New  York,  to  handle  its  advertising. 

The  advertising  manager  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  Jack  Thomas,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.,  St  Louis,  and  before  that  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  packers. 

;  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

THERE’S  probably  a  moral  about 
candor  and  straight-forward  word¬ 
ing  in  the  experiences  of  “D  1074”,  who 
took  two  inches  of  display  space  in  the 
New  York  Titties  for  the  following 
advertisement ; 

!»««•  the  Ucht 

YOUNG  MAN,  27,  fed-up  with  ellver 
apoon  and  white  collar,  strong,  healthy, 
probably  lazy,  wants  physically  active, 
hard  Job  away  from  New  York. 
Qualiflcations  —  experience  probably 
Irrelevant,  college  degree,  pay  second¬ 
ary,  ambitious,  had  sense  of  humor, 
will  travel,  is  employed  but  available 
on  short  notice. 

“Some  30  responses  arrived,”  he  re¬ 
ported  a  few  days  later  in  response  to 
a  query  by  the  Times.  “They  included, 
to  me,  an  extraordinary  variety  of  an¬ 
swers — all  interesting  and  some  prac¬ 
tically  so.  A  few  sentimentally  inclined 
damsds  were  impressed  with  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  disavowed  stiver  article.  A 
number  of  young  men  sought  the  job  I 
now  hold.  Others  were  anxious  to  be 
given  a  chance  at  such  offers  as  I  might 
receive  and  reject. 

“Prospective  offers  included  managing 


provocative  but  unexpounded  proposi¬ 
tions.  An  editor  of  the  Daily  News 
craved  an  interview.  Only  two  wanted 
capital.” 

The  world,  it  seems,  is  full  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  that  are  never  heard  of 
by  the  “Young  man,  Z7,  strong  am¬ 
bitious,”  who  advertises  that  he  “will 
take  anything.” 

But  what  we  are  wondering  is  why 
the  30  responses  didn’t  include  at  least 
a  few  offers  of  copy-writing  jobs. 

V  *  V 

NRA  campaigns  urging  buyers  to 
quit  stressing  low  prices  and  to 
pay  willingly  the  higher  prices  which 
accompany  the  recovery  program,  seem 
to  be  producing  results-plus.  First  the 
government  set  the  example  by  buying 
gold  at  higher  than  any  established 
price,  causing  advertising  men  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  “ideal  buyer”  had  at  last 
been  found.  Now  comes  the  Key  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  of  Cincinnati,  offer¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  Health-O-Quality 
Products  Company  of  the  same  city  to 
place  advertising  at  35  cents  per  in¬ 
quiry  received,  although  “the  general 
average  cost  of  inquiries  is  much  lower 
than  this  amount.” 

Next  week  we  count  on  seeing  crowds 
of  buyers  storming  the  Bloomingdale 
department  store,  insisting  on  paying 
$1.37  apiece  for  the  $1.25  shirts  shown 
in  that  store’s  famous  “Which  one 
would  you  prefer?”  advertisement. 

*  *  * 

HE  Key  agency’s  offer  accompanied 
420-line  copy  of  the  contest  variety. 
This  copy,  it  is  stated,  has  brought 
inquiries  at  from  6  cents  to  20  cents 
each  from  various  publications. 

A  list  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
which  have  accepted  the  advertisement 
is  cited,  but  there  is  no  statement  that 
they  accept  it  on  a  basis  of  payment 
per  inquiry  rather  than  payment  per 
line.  A  P.  S.  says:  “You  can  rest 
assured  that  should  you  decide  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  proposition,  as  so  many  other 
publications  have  done,  that  all  cor¬ 
respondence  and  advertising  records 
will  be  kept  absolutely  confidential.” 

Similar  attempts  to  avoid  paying 
established  line  rates  have  been  made 
by  numerous  advertisers  in  recent  years, 
being  rejected  by  most  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Hayward  (Cal.)  Review,  send¬ 
ing  out  its  monthly  advertising 
bills,  is  attaching  to  each  a  blue  sticker 
which  says:  “Our  manufacturing  costs 
are  steadily  increasing,  but  in  line  with 
President  Roosevelt’s  suggestions  we 
shall  absorb  the  difference  as  long  as 
possible.  With  the  still  greater  in¬ 
creases  in  sight,  however,  we  shall  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  forced  to  make  some  re¬ 
visions  in  our  rates  before  long  unless 
a  greater  volume  of  advertising  is 
carried.” 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  eorer  this  greet  Stete  you  must 
uae  the  leedera: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Publiehad  by  the  oldezt  baaineei  inatitution 
in  Tazaa. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD.  Inc. 

Nationat  RejtreitiUaiirei 
Now  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Frandaoo 


MRS.  EWALD  INJURED 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Ewald,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Detroit,  suffered  a  dis¬ 
located  shoulder  in  a  three-car  collision 
in  New  Jersey,  Oct.  14. 

POLLACK  HEADS  COAST 
CIRCULATORS 


Large  Gain  in  Membership  Reported 
at  Long  Beach  Meeting — Wm. 

Snell  and  O.  W.  Pratt  New 
Vice-Preaidenta 

Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Oct.  25 — Harry 
Pollack,  circulation  manager  of  the 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot,  was  elected 
president  of  the  California  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  the  close  of 
its  two-day  session  in  the  Breakers 
Hotel  yesterday.  He  succeeds  Leon 
Hildebrand  of  the  Stockton  Record. 
Pollack  was  first  vice-president  last 
year.  Stockton  was  selected  as  the 
1934  convention  city. 

William  Snell,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  and 
Morning  Sun,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  H.  P.  Yehling  of  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  re-elected  secretary-trea¬ 
surer. 

Judson  V.  Stone  of  the  Modesto 
News  succeeded  O.  W.  Pratt  of  the 
Fresno  Bee-Republican  as  second  vice- 
president.  Five  of  the  nine  directors 
were  re-elected.  They  are  W.  F.  S. 
Brown  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Will 
\'.  O’F'arrell  of  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune,  L.  P.  Hammond  of  the  Red- 
l.ind's  Facts,  W.  J.  Harrison  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Express  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Lattanner,  Oakland  Post-Inquirer. 

New  directors  are  retiring  president 
Hildebrand,  E.  P.  Willits  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  E.  T.  Linden  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Outlook  and  J.  W.  Hallett  of 
the  Glendale  Press. 

Consolidated  Cigar  Appoints 

The  Aitkin-Kynett  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  counsel  by  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Cigar  Corporation,  New  York, 
maker  of  Dutch  Masters,  Harvester, 
Henry  George  and  “44”  cigars. 

T.  K.  Gedge  Joins  Erwin  Wasey 

Thomas  K.  Gedge,  formerly  with 
College  Humor  and  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner,  has  joined  the 
service  detail  department  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York. 


AD  TIPS 


.trclirr  Advertising  Company,  360  No. 
.Mirhittan  Avenue,  Chicago,  i^id  to  be 
issuing  orders  on  Merrold  Johnson  Com- 
liiiiiy.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Uuentber-Bradford  &  Company,  15  K. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago.  Reported  to  be 
using  some  newspapers  on  L’dga.  Inc 
St.  I'aul.  Minn.  »  .  *  c.. 

IMiiiiip  Morris  Advertising  Company 
■«)7  So.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Ma.v 
use  some  newspapers  on  I’ca  Menthb 
Company,  Robert  More  Company,  Chicago. 

Stack-Gobie  Advertising  Agency,  8  So. 
.Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  to 
l>e  issuing  orders  to  newspapers  on 
Sclilitz  Beverage  Company.  Milwaukee 


LONG  ISLANDERS  WANT 
MONEY  SPENT  LOCALLY 

Advertising  Has  Not  Been  Adequately 
Used  to  Prevent  Diversion  of  Buy, 
ing  to  New  York,  Publisher  Tells 
Merchants 

James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  the  Nas¬ 
sau  Review  and  Nassau  Star,  daily 
newspapers  of  Nassau  County,  L.  L, 
was  named  president  of  the  Retail  Mer. 
chants’  Conference  of  Metropolitag 
Long  Island,  recently  at  a  luncheoi 
attended  by  50  leading  merchants  of  tig 
principal  villages  of  Nassau  County. 

The  merchants  were  invited  to  a 
luncheon  by  the  publisher  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  conferring  on  ways  to  develop 
a  bigger  retail  market  for  the  larger 
villages  of  the  area. 

The  publisher  declared  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  buying  power  of  the  resi¬ 
dents,  excluding  food  and  fuel,  was 
spent  for  purchases  made  outside  of  the 
area.  The  problem  of  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  of  Metropolitan  Long  Island  is 
peculiar,  he  pointed  out,  in  that  they  do 
not  have  to  create  a  market  or  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  buyii^ 
power.  Their  problem  is  that  of  divert¬ 
ing  buying  power  now  spent  outside. 

Suggesting  the  slogan,  “Safety  in 
Sales,”  the  publisher  urged  a  concerted 
drive  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of 
all  the  villages  of  the  area  to  attract  a 
larger  portion  of  business  now  going  to 
New  York  and  Brooklyn. 


PRICE  FIXING  NEWSPRINT 
PLAN  VETOED 

f  Continued  from  page  7) 


.'\merican  mills  could  meet  Canadian 
competition  fairly  well  if  only  those 
considerations  were  involved. 

Harry  True  Harmon,  Boston,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  bondholders  protective  cemt- 
mittee  of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario 
Paper  Co.,  said  he  could  see  no  hope 
of  reorganizing  that  company  if  prices 
continue  on  their  present  level. 

Speaking  for  his  own  company  only, 
L.  W.  Belnap,  of  Montreal,  said  there 
probably  were  no  differences  between 
the  problems  of  Canadian  and  American 
manufacturers.  He  said  it  was  his 
company’s  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
NRA  “so  far  as  we  legally  can.” 

A.  R.  Graustein  suggested  organia- 
tion  of  a  Canadian  newsprint  associa¬ 
tion.  Brief  statements  also  were  made 
by  G.  T.  Clarkson,  Toronto;  A  E 
McMasters,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Ed¬ 
gar  Rickard,  New  York. 

George  L.  Berry,  president  of  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen’s  Un¬ 
ion,  labor  advisor  on  the  newsprint  code, 
was  present  and  acted  as  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  conference  and  the  newspaper 
publisher  representatives. 

Appoint  Briggs  &  Varley 

The  Mountain  Valley  Water  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  and  Weston- 
Schramm,  Inc.,  also  of  New  York,  have 
appointed  Briggs  &  Varley,  New  York, 
to  direct  their  advertising  accounts. 


For  Sale 

GOSS 

SEXTUPLE  PRESSES 

Installed  in  1926.  With  quick-acting  plate  clamps 
and  high-speed  folders.  These  presses  are  available 
at  very  advantageous  prices 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
Makers  of  Fine  Newspaper  Machinery 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Close-up  of  TELETYPESETTER  unit  on  linotype 
machine.  Below:  Operator  in  the  plant  of  the 
Newburgh-Beacon  ( N.  Y.)  News,  putting  spool  of 
tape  in  place.  All  four  machines  are  TELETYPE¬ 
SETTER  equipped  and  attended  by  one  man. 


TELETVPESETTER 


•  •  • 


a  proven  money  saver! 


In  less  than  two  years  TELETYPESETTER 
has  grown  from  an  interesting  experiment  to 
a  proven  success.  Today  it  is  saving  time  and 
cutting  down  production  costs  in  several  news¬ 
paper  plants. 

When  you  install  a  TELETYPESETTER  Oper¬ 
ating  Unit  on  a  slug-line  casting  machine,  you 


immediately  step  up  the  normal  working  speed 
of  the  machine  to  its  maximum  typecasting 
speed.  TELETYPESETTER  tape  may  be  pre*- 
pared  locally  or  transmitted  by  wire. 

For  bulletin  giving  detailed  description  and 
plan  of  TELETYPESETTER  operation,  mail  the 
coupon  below. 


1400 


A,... CbicWO- -..1^,0,. 

Genlle®*^*  f 

,elierbuUeU«-  _ 


address 
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OVN  Voi5!X> 
or  LetTbRS 


Another  of  the  superb  hierarchy  dereliction  on  his  part  might  lead  to 
of  journalists  who  gave  to  Ameri-  loss  of  lives.  He  describes  some  of  hj» 
can  journalism  its  romantic  glamour  of  squabbles  with  correspondents  disp^s- 
the  two  or  three  decades  before  the  sionately.  Generally  speaking,  Col. 
World  War  has  published  his  memoirs.  Palmer  appreciated  the  writers’  diffi- 
With  a  difference,  however ;  the  glamour  culties,  and  met  them  more  than  half-way. 
is  begiiming  to  dim  and  disillusionment  He  relied  on  the  average  reporter's  in¬ 
is  in  the  ascendancy.  The  book  is  tegrity  implicitly.  But  he  had  contempt 
“With  My  Own  Eyes,’’  by  Frederick  tor  the  type  of  correspondent  who 
Palmer  (Bobbs,  Merrill,  ^.50).  "wants  the  news  brought  to  him^  on  a 

Colonel  Palmer,  whose  intermittently  platter  .instead  of  digging  for  it.’’ 
journalistic  career  covers  roughly  the  His  distaste  for  his  job  is  shown  in 


years  1897  to  1919,  or  from  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  has  done  three  things  in  this 
readable  book  and  has  done  them  well. 
He  has  taken  a  multitude  of  events  and 
widely  known  personalities  and  skill¬ 
fully  molded  them  into  a  narrative  of 
satisfying  perspective,  and,  in  so  doing, 
although  he  is  writing  his  memoirs,  has 
gained  a  remarkable  objectivity.  This 
in  iUelf  is  the  basis  for  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  book.  An  achieve¬ 
ment,  in  fact,  that  places  the  book  on  a 
higher  plane  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  autobigraphies  and  memoirs. 
Colonel  Palmer  has  examined  the 
fundamental  meaning  of  the  events 
through  which  he  has  lived,  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  makes  the  events, 
as  he  narrates  them,  emphasize  that 
meaning  until  the  reader  can  not  pos¬ 
sibly  mistake  it.  The  meaning  is  that, 
since  1893,  every  war  has  been  con¬ 
sciously  or  subconsciously  nothing  but 
a  limt^ring  up  of  the  muscles  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  World  War  and  that 
the  idea  that  there  could  ever  be  a  war 
to  end  war  is,  was,  and  will  be  simply 
idiotic.  He  throws  in,  not  at  all  in 
the  accredited  war  correspondent  key, 
the  thought  that  all  war  is  hideous, 
cruel,  and  futile  in  itself. 

The  reader  who  turns  to  the  book 
for  the  glamourous  story  of  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent’s  life  of  reckless  adventure, 
hair-breadth  escapes,  and  miraculous 
“scoops”  along  with  privation  and  ex- 
ei^lary  suffering  is  apt,  at  first,  to  be 
disappointed.  It  is  all  there,  however, 
but  by  implication  only.  What  one 
finds  is  that  the  author  has  made  a 
fairly  successful  effort  to  put  the  reader 
ill  the  correspondent’s  place  and  make 
him  look  at  events  and  personalities 
instead  of  at  the  correspondent.  Dis¬ 
appointing.  too.  perhaps,  will  be  the 
very  slight  emphasis  on  the  technic  of 
the  war  correspondent  and  the  journal¬ 
istic  elements  of  the  story.  Yet,  the 
steady  insistence  on  his  theme,  explicit 
or  implicit,  makes  that  element  super¬ 
fluous.  One  gets  the  feeling  that  Colonel 
Palmer  considers  all  the  outstanding 
jieople  in  the  book,  kings,  emperors, 
presidents,  generals,  admirals,  and  even 
the  ordinary  gold  prospector,  as  negli¬ 
gible  factors  in  the  blind,  irresistible 
sweep  of  humanity— and  that  sweep  is 
neither  forward  nor  backward,  merely 
circular.  To  the  reader  with  an  anxious 
eye  on  the  present  European  situation, 
the  book  is  anything  l>ut  consoling. 

Coloned  Palmer’s  memoirs  cover  the 
Greco-Turkish  War,  recording  deftly 
and  amusingly  the  collap.se  of  19th 
century  methods  of  warfare.  Thence 
he  follows  the  Klondike  gold-rush  of 
97- *98  and_  on  to  the  Philippines,  stop¬ 
ping  to  give  an  amusing  account  of 
our  rather  inept  efforts  at  colonial  ex¬ 
pansion.  Our  “coming  of  age”  among 
the  nations  is  delightfully  analyzed  in 
Ins  account  of  the  effects  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  With  the  Russo-Jap- 
3"5‘^^War,  the  stage  is  set  for  the 
nond  War  and,  after  a  digression  into 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Mexico,  the  reader 
IS  brought  to  the  climax  of  the  book. 

Newspapermen  will  particularly  ap- 
jireciate  Colonel  Palmer’s  comments  on 
Iiis  services  as  censor  of  news  di.s- 
patches  for  the  army  in  France.  He 
hated  the  job.  His  inclination  was  to 
let  dispatches  slip  by,  but  he  felt  his 
responsibilities  strongly,  and  constantly 
had  the  thought  before  him  that  any 


the  following  quotation: 

It  did  not  take  me  lone  to  learn  that 
nature  did  not  intend  me  to  be  a  censor. 
Tbe  very  principle  of  censorship  makes  it 
unfair.  A  line  might  he  allowed  to  go  in 
one  dispatch  when  a  line  that  seemed  to  make 
a  similar  statement  in  another  might  have  to 
lie  elided  because  of  its  connection  with  the 
remainder  of  the  text.  Vet,  I  cut  relatively 
little  because  the  correspondents  knew  so  well 
what  was  allowable:  but  the  little  1  did  cut 
was  out  of  the  heart’s  blood  of  the  man  who 
had  latwred  so  hard  to  gel  the  material  for 
the  dispatch  and  then  to  write  it.  There 
were  times  when  I  felt  like  going  into  hiding, 
when  1  took  solitary  walks  to  stiffen  my 
liackbone,  lest  1  should  call  the  correspondents 
together  and  say: 

"Go  to  it!  We’re  lighting  for  democracy, 
and  censorship  is  the  very  negation  of  democ¬ 
racy,  Be  your  pwn  censors!  Send  what  you 
like!  Puncture  the  propaganda  balloon!  Let 
us  have  the  truth!” 

If  the  corresiKjiidents  had  known  the  mortal 
agony  of  it  they  might  have  understoixl  my 
part  liette*-.  ... 

It  is  in  this  latter  section  of  the 
memoirs  that  the  author’s  disillusion¬ 
ment  becomes  a  settled  fact.  The  un¬ 
preparedness,  the  stupidity,  and  the  folly 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
the  lying,  scheming  and  propaganda 
necessary  to  keep  it  going  (all  described 
with  authority ) ;  and  the  realization, 
Ijefore  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  Ver.sailles 
Treaty,  tliat  the  whole  affair  had  been 
futile— these  facts  give  reasonable  cause 
for  disillusionment. 

In  short.  Colonel  Palmer  has  woven 
from  the  events  of  three  decades  a  rich 
tapestry  of  many-colored  threads,  but 
running  through  each  pattern  is  always 
the  dark  thread  of  the  realistic  side  of 
war — suffering  and  futility.  Best  of 
all,  and  here  his  journalistic  training  is 
uppermost,  the  author  heads  no  crusade 
against  war.  He  reports,  and  rests  up¬ 
on  the  tact  that,  if  the  good  reporter 
has  told  his  story  accurately,  it  is  no 
fault  of  his  if  the  reader  can  not  inter¬ 
pret  it  correctly. — C.  F.  W. 

«  *  « 

Ih'  business  is  a  machine,  promotion 
is  the  motive  i)ower  which  pro- 
jiels  it,”  .Albert  F'ancher,  Job  Problems 
IMitor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tributie, 
declares  at  the  beginning  of  “Promoting 
a  Small  Business,”  a  new  booklet  he 
has  written  following  the  success  of 
an  earlier  one  on  starting  a  small  busi¬ 
ness.  In  it  he  discusses  the  need  for 
Iiromotion,  planning  it;  advertising  by 
newspapers,  direct  mail  and  telephone; 
and  the  constant  need  for  new  ideas  in 
promotion. 

“Intellingeiitly  used,”  Fancher  writes, 
■‘advertising  is  perhaps  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force  we  can  enlist  to  promote  our 
business.  Through  it  we  can  reach 
thousands — or  hundreds  of  thousands — 
of  customers  and  prospects.  We  can, 
inexpensively  and  effectively,  bring  to 
their  attention  our  goods  or  services, 
special  offerings,  attractive  prices  and 
other  alluring  news  of  our  business. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  especially 
flexible.  It  is  advantageously  used  by 
the  small  business  and  the  large  cor¬ 
poration,  with  equally  good  results  and 
at  costs  that  are  within  the  means  of 
both.” 

F'ancher  discusses  the  location  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  other  factors,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  warning  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  advertising  consistently  for 
results.  “Too  many  people  run  one  ad — 
and  then  stop,”  he  writes  in  advocating 
a  continuous  campaign. — S.  T. 

*  *  * 

'C'SQUIRE,  a  new  quarterly  for  men, 
in  its  first  issue  last  week,  explains 
its  mission  by  declaring  that  “the  gen¬ 


eral  magazines,  in  the  mad  scramble  to 
increase  the  woman  readership  that  seems 
so  highly  prized  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  have  bent  over  backward  in  ca¬ 
tering  to  the  special  interests  and  tastes 
of  the  feminine  audience.  This  has 
reached  a  point,  in  some  of  the  more 
extreme  instances,  where  the  male 
reader,  in  looking  over  what  purports  to 
be  a  general  magazine,  is  made  to  feel 
like  an  intruder  upon  gynaccic  mys¬ 
teries.” 

Its  118  pages  are  well  equipped  with 
articles  on  sports  and  short  stories  on 
varied  subjects.  The  40  pages  in 
color,  including  many  full  page  car¬ 
toons,  are  a  novelty.  The  16  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  what  the  well  dressed  man  will 
wear  are  especially  interesting. 

.\mong  the  first  contributors  are 
Grorge  Ade,  Harry  Hershfield,  Charles 
W.  Paddock,  Bobby  Jones,  Ring  Lard- 
ner,  Jr.,  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  Mon¬ 
tague  Glass,  William  McFee  and 
.Audrey  Wurdemann,  the  lone  woman. 

It  is  published  by  the  Esquire  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Chicago,  and  sells 
for  fifty  cents  per  copy. — A.  C. 


DAILIES  COOPERATING 
IN  PROMOTION  DRIVE 

Five-City  Campaign  Continues  After 
Three  Years — Agency  Man  Points 
Out  Opportunity  Confronting 
Newspapers  Now 


(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Cleveland,  Oct.  23 — Five  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaiiers,  which  joined  in  1931  to 
carry  on  a  cooperative  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  each  other’s  pages,  have  found 
the  experiment  sufficiently  encouraging 
that  after  nearly  three  years  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  still  going  forward  consistent¬ 
ly.  The  five  newspapers — Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Clei’elaiid  Plain  Dealer — are 
all  publications  which  carry  on  vigorous 
promotion  campaigns  in  other  media  as 
well. 

The  five-city  campaign  is  carried  on 
through  the  Sweeney  &  James  Company, 
Cleveland  advertising  agency,  which  has 
prepared  nine-tenths  of  the  copy  and 
iiandled  most  of  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction.  The  appropriations  of  the 
dailies  are  approximately  equal,  but  on 
account  of  differing  rates  the  number  of 
insertions  varies  in  the  different  papers. 

Pointing  out  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  general  has  held  back  from 
proclaiming  its  strategic  advantages  in 
the  way  they  really  deserve,  F.  G. 
James,  vice-president  and  secretary  of 
the  Sweeney  &  James  Company,  told 
F'iiitor  &  Publisher  that  the  present 
moment  offers  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  newspaper  promotion. 

■‘It  is  our  feeling,”  he  said,  “that 
newspaper  advertising  is  going  to  re¬ 
ceive  increased  attention  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  trend  of  events  in  this 
country  has  made  it  so  vitally  important 
that  advertising  effort  show  direct  sales 
response,  that  the  newspapers  become 
the  logical  and  most  productive  medium 
that  can  be  used.  We  firmly  believe 
that  this  trend  is  a  permanent  one  and 
that  we  will  see  a  steadily  increasing 
trend  of  national  advertisers  turning 
to  newspaper  advertising  for  immedi¬ 
ate  and  assured  sales  response. 

“Things  are  happening  mighty  fast 
in  this  country  these  days  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  tempo  of 
events  will  continue  at  a  high  pitch  for 
many  seasons  ahead.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  timeliness  of  the  news¬ 
paper  makes  it  a  preferred  advertising 
m^ium,  not  only  for  quick  response 
but  in  the  selection  of  preferred  mar¬ 
kets  where  sales  efforts  can  be  inau¬ 
gurated  with  the  certainty  of  volume 
business.” 

The  five-city  campaign,  Mr.  James 
said,  has  accomplished  two  distinct  ob¬ 
jectives  : 

“First  of  all,”  he  said,  “the  fact  has 
been  driven  home  by  specific  case  his¬ 
tories  that  both  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  obtain  direct  and  immediate 


sales  results  by  newspaper  advertijk 
Emphasis  has  been  repeatedly  placejj 
the  fact  that  advertisers  have  been  ^ ' 
to  turn  to  the  newspapers  with  | ; 
certainty  of  sales  results  regardlesi  >  i 
local  and  national  conditions.  'W^ ' 
goods  must  be  sold,  the  newspapers  a 
sell  them,’  has  been  the  effective  thos 
of  page  after  page  in  this  campaign. 

“Then  these  advertisements 
rendered  a  very  real  merchandising  ^ 
marketing  service  in  bringing  to  | 
breakfast  tables  of  business  leadttti 
each  of  these  five  key  cities  pcftat 
facts  and  figures  regarding  the  i|L 
imfwrtance  of  each  of  these  vital  metr 
politan  markets.  No  matter  how 
data  an  executive  may  have  on  fikii 
garding  any  market,  it  is  difficult 
grasp  the  actual  picture  of  purchiij 
power  in  that  market.  These  ntis 
paper  pages  have  painted,  both  by  4^ 
matic  illustration  and  factual  story, ; 
much  cleaner  picture  of  each  of  t^ 
markets  in  its  actual  sales  potentiahlir 
than  is  possible  by  the  usual  resetn' 
or  market  data  report. 

“Each  one  of  these  newspapers  fc 
felt  the  benefit  of  the  advertising  it  kt 
carried  from  all  of  the  other  newspaper' 
.\s  many  of  these  campaigns  have  fa 
tured  the  results  of  leading  advertiser! 
in  their  newspapers,  these  advertiser 
have  also  benefitetl  by  the  publicity  the: 
received. 

“Each  of  the  newspapers  has  beet 
able  to  merchandise  its  campaign  wh! 
good  results. 

“If  manufacturers  and  merchants  b 
not  been  able  to  turn  to  the  newspapei 
to  move  goods  for  them,  the  enr 
gencies  of  recent  years  would  have  b 
much  more  terrific  consequences  thar 
what  actually  transpired.  And  it  has 
lieen  the  force  of  the  newspaper  wWei 
has  exerted  the  greatest  influence  in 
speeding  up  the  general  tempo  of  busi¬ 
ness  this  year.” 


GEORGIA  WEEKUES  MERGE 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  News  and 
Record,  weeklies,  have  merged.  Tht 
newspaper  is  the  News-Reord  and  it  will 
appear  semi-weekly.  Plans  for  an«ly 
Sunday  paper  are  under  consideration 
with  a  daily  as  the  ultimate  goal.  The 
editorial  and  executive  personnel  is  given 
as :  W.  C.  Woodall,  editor ;  A.  F.  Kunze, 
managing  editor;  Fred  Sherman,  News 
editor;  L.  C.  Kunze,  business  manager; 
■Allen  M.  Woodall,  advertising  manager, 
and  Mrs.  George  Burrus,  social  editor. 


NEW  BOOK  PLAN  ANNOUNCED 

.Vcrc  York  Herald  Tribune  lias  an¬ 
nounced  a  plan  by  which  S3  booksellers 
in  40  cities  will  pay  to  have  Booh,  a 
section  of  each  Sunday’s  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  sent  to  43,000  persons  on  tbe 
stores’  mailing  lists.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  advertising  subscrih 
ers.  Contracts  with  the  stores  cove: 
the  next  year. 


Editors — editorial  writers,  feature 
editors — you  will  find  a  thousanil 
ideas  for  new  stories,  feature  stories 
timely  editorials,  in  this  new  book. 


Whatever  thi 
day,  the  tlait 
the  place,  th( 
thing— there’ 
pertinent  tafor 
matlon  about  I 
for  your  u»e  li 
thI*  compen 
dium. 


A  Record  of 
theFIrat  Hap¬ 
penings,  I>U- 
coverles  and 
Inventions  In 
the  U.  S.  by 
Joseph  Na¬ 
than  Kane. 
Cloth  bound. 
757  Pages.  II- 
luatrated, 
$3.50  Post¬ 
paid. 


Famous  First  Facts  give 
you  alphabetically,  chror 
ologically,  and 
ically,  the  record  of  230 
events  which  have  an  ur 
failing  human  inters  >P 
peal.  “More  fascinann 
than  the  dictionary  .  • 
something  new.  Evtrv 
thing  from  (A)_  first  m 
dominal  operation  ro  y- 
first  zinc  sheet  mill.  " 
New  York  Times. 


H.  W.  WILSON  CO.,  »S#-7i  Uniwnlr  Af«,N  1 
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Phenomenal  INCREASES  Mark 

EMPIRE  STATE 

Economic  Advances 

From  Employment  to  buying  Power 


EGIONAL  statistics  on  INCREASED  employment,  as  recently  tabulated  by  the 
NRA — indicate  the  Empire  State’s  superlative  response  to  the  national  “back  to 
work”  campaign  under  the  Blue  Eagle. 

New  York  State  factory  employment  INCREASED  5.3  per  cent  and  payrolls  6.1  per 
cent  during  September,  the  employees  reported  numbering  576,676  and  the  payrolls  rising 


to  313,844,115. 

This  impressive  general  INCREASE  is 
reflected  in  countless  individual  cases.  One 
of  the  strongest  evidences  of  this  upward 
re-employment  trend  is  the  INCREASE  in 
New  York  State  savings  bank  accounts. 
From  a  decrease  of  41,000  accounts  for 
quarter  ending  June  30th,  the  number  of 
depositors  INCREASED  1,600  for  quarter 
ending  September  30th. 

Of  the  various  classes  composing  the 
17,596  new  companies  incorporated  in  the 
Empire  State  in  first  nine  months  of  1933 — 
there  was  a  marked  INCREASE  in  such 
basic  activities  as  real  estate,  restaurant, 
diary,  brewing  and  garment  making  con¬ 
cerns. 

Millinery  jobs  INCREASED  nearly  50 
per  cent  in  the  state  in  September;  candy 
workers — more  than  10  per  cent;  fur  goods 
workers — 23.6  per  cent;  cooking,  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus  factory  workers — 
22.8  per  cent — practically  all  industry  .  .  . 

All  of  which  means  strongly  INCREASED 
BUYING  POWER  throughout  the  Empire 
State — as  shown  in  the  case  of  one  large 
community  alone,  where  the  purchasing 


power  of  factory  payrolls  was  figured  by 
Dr.  Thomas  L.  Norton,  economic  expert — 
as  INCREASING  52  per  cent  from  March 
to  September. 

National  Advertisers  who  merchandise 
New  York  State  are  steadily  enjoying  IN¬ 
CREASED  PROFITS  totalling  millions 
of  dollars  from  their  foresight  in  having 
adequate  linage  contracts  capable  of 
properly  contacting  the  great  majority 
of  the  13,000,000  population  (including 
6,000,000  workers)  comprising  the  FIRST 
MARKET. 

The  “right”  space  hook-up  is  particularly 
effective  at  this  time — ^when  every  effort  is 
being  put  forth  by  merchandisers  to  IN¬ 
CREASE  their  sales  in  line  with  the  great 
NRA  BUY  NOW  movement.  Various  re¬ 
ports  from  all  over  the  state  show  largely 
INCREASED  mass  sales  in  nearly  all 
classes  of  merchandise — as  its  immediate 
result. 

This  INCREASE  is  being  largely  aug¬ 
mented  by  linage  in  the  28  dominant  news¬ 
papers  named  here — and  published  in  these 
18  Empire  State  trade  centers. 


Rate, 

Rate. 

Clrcu- 

2.500 

10,000 

Clrcu- 

3,500 

10,000 

latlon 

Lines 

Lines 

latlon 

Lines 

Lines 

tAlbaay  Evening  Newt . 

. . . .  (E) 

4M12 

.13 

.13 

*lthaca  Journal-News . 

.(E) 

7,991 

.05 

.05 

tAlbany  Knickerbocker  Frees.... 

28,911 

.13 

.12 

tJamestown  Morning  Post . 

(M) 

13,463 

.04 

.04 

tAibeny  Knickerbocker  Press  . . . 

. . . . (S) 

49.  .<58 

.17 

.17 

*Klngstown  Dally  Freeman . 

.(E) 

8,801 

.05 

.05 

*Amsterdem  Recorder-Democrat. 

....(E) 

8.648 

.05 

.05 

.(E) 

15,725 

.09 

.09 

fAuburn  CItlscn-Advertlser . 

. . . .  (E) 

8,224 

.065 

.055 

(M) 

464,353 

.90 

.838 

fBinghamton  Press . 

. . . .  (E) 

24,171 

.12 

.12 

.(S) 

734,409 

1.20 

1.117 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express . 

...(M) 

116.94g 

.25 

.35 

(M) 

336,002 

.72 

.498 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express . 

. . . . (S) 

152,001 

.30 

.30 

.(S) 

440.605 

.74 

.745 

"Buffalo  Erenlng  Newt . 

....(E) 

179.110 

.35 

.35 

.(E) 

33.136 

.08 

.08 

**Cornlng  Evening  Leader . 

. . . .  (E) 

8.715 

.05 

.05 

.(E) 

73,845  > 

**Elmlra  Star-Gasette  Advertiser. 

(EltM) 

31.657 

.11 

.11 

76,189/ 

.40 

tGeneva  Dally  Times . 

. . . .  (E) 

5.630 

.04 

22,410 

.07 

.07 

1  tGloversvIlle,  Johnstown  Morning  Herald 

gc  Leader-Republican . 

(EftM) 

13,014 

.07 

.07 

**A.  B.  C.  Publl.her'.  Statement 

April  1,  1933. 

ttPubllsbers*  Alhdavlt.  April  1,  1933. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publi.her’t  Statement, 

[>ct.  1 

1933. 

tPubllshers*  Affidavit  for  13  mos. 

Oct. 

.  1933. 

I 
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Circulation 


INCREASED  PRICES  AND  CHILD  LABOR 
DISCUSSED  BY  N.  Y.  CIRCULATORS 


Higher  Rates  to  Subscribers  May  Become  a  Necessity — Child 
Labor  Amendment  Opposed — M.  A.  Miner,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  Elected  President 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Si’RACUSE,  X.  Y.,  Oct.  25 — Freedom  said,  and  what  great  right  is  left  for 
of  the  press,  child  labor,  raising  of  our  citizens? 
price  levels  and  numerous  other  prob-  President  Louis  Gautier,  of  the  Pub- 
lems  relating  to  the  circulation  of  news-  lishers  Association  of  New  York, 
papers  and  leading  to  increased  rev-  opened  the  sessions  with  a  business 


New  officers.  New  York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  in  convention 
at  Syracuse,  left  to  right — J.  Edson,  Rockville  Centre,  Nassau  Daily  Review, 
first  vice-president;  Martin  Miner,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  president;  Alton  H. 
Adams,  Watertown  Times,  second  vice-president;  Alfred  W.  Cockerill.  Syracuse 
Herald,  secretary-treasurer 


enues,  were  among  the  topics  considered 
by  the  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  at  the  34th  semi¬ 
annual  convention  in  Hotel  Syracuse 
yesterday  and  today. 

Owing  to  the  general  increase  in  price 
levels,  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  and  a  member 
of  the  postal  committee  of  the  A.N.P.A., 
stated  that  the  effect  is  being  felt  in 
products  used  in  newspaper  production 
and  that  increased  revenues  from  circu¬ 
lation  may  be  necessary.  He  intimated 
that  the  five-cent  daily  and  the  twelve- 
cent  Sunday  paper  might  be  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Barnum  said  the  powers  which 
would  be  given  to  Congress  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  child  labor  amendment  as  “too 
sweeping.”  The  proposal  now  being 
voted  by  many  states,  to  limit  employ¬ 
ment  of  boys  and  girls  under  18  years 
of  age  by  constitutional  amendment, 
should  have  the  attention  of  every 
mother  and  father,  he  declared. 

“Well-meaning  people  and  social 
workers  who  have  been  anxious  to  bet¬ 
ter  the  condition  of  child  labor  are  back 
of  the  resolution,”  he  stated.  “Thou¬ 
sands  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  obtain¬ 
ing  education  in  the  schools  and  col¬ 
lies  might  be  deprived  by  law  of  posi¬ 
tions  they  can  fill  without  impairment 
to  their  health  or  harm  to  anyone  else. 
The  misfortunes  of  many  families  and 
the  lack  of  earning  power  of  the  parents 
often  makes  it  necessary  for  boys  to 
enter  business.  They  would  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so  if  this  amendment 
became  a  law. 

“Surely  none  of  us  wants  a  young 
boy  to  work  long  hours  in  a  health¬ 
breaking  job  in  a  factory  or  mill  or 
store.  Industrial  leaders  have  sensed 
the  necessity  for  looking  after  their 
young  employes  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  force  of  public  opinion  will  bring 
about  elimination  of  the  employment  of 
child  labor  in  places  where  it  is  to  the 
detriment  of  the  individual  and  the 
country.” 

Mr.  Barnum  stated  that  circulation 
managers  need  not  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment  from  any  selfish  standpoint  as  re¬ 
lating  to  their  newspaper  carriers,  but 
chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  public. 

In  discussing  freedom  of  the  press  Mr. 
Barnum  stated  that  this  was  likewise 
a  question  of  the  public  interest  that  is 
at  stake.  Take  away  that  freedom,  he 


meeting.  Raymond  j.  Crane,  HorncU 
Tribune  Times,  discussed  what  member¬ 
ship  in  the  association  meant  to  him. 

John  S.  Brennan,  Schenectady  Ga¬ 
zette,  stated  that  the  best  method  of 
obtaining  new  mail  subscriptions  was 
through  deliveries  by  boys  out  on  coun¬ 
try  state  roads.  “We  went  right  out 
and  talked  to  the  farmers,”  he  said, 
“and  where  deliveries  could  not  be  made 
by  boys  we  used  the  R.F.D.”  He  said 
canvassers  were  allowed  $2.50  a  day 
with  their  own  cars  and  they  received 
a  twenty  per  cent,  commission  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  salary, 

H.  H.  Strong,  Glens  Falls  Post- 
Star,  stated  that  owing  to  irregular  bus 
service,  stopping  of  trolleys  and  branch 
line  steam  roads,  circulation  of  his  paper 
had  to  be  kept  up  by  rural  delivery 
trucks  under  contract.  He  said  that 
wages  average  $45  a  week  to  these  men 
with  a  car,  together  with  a  commission 
on  new  business. 

J.  A.  Blanchfield,  Atnsterdam  Re¬ 
corder,  discussed  how  an  evening  paper 
can  successfully  build  route  circulation. 
The  yearly  subscription  rate  on  a  quar¬ 
terly  installment  basis,  he  said,  met  the 
present  situation  best. 

Prof.  John  O.  Simmons,  Department 
of  Journalism.  Syracuse  University,  de¬ 
clared  it  is  time  the  “editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  took  its  rightful 
place  in  the  sun.”  He  stated  that  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  among  editors 
that  reporters  entrusted  with  the  im¬ 
portant  job  of  giving  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  college  products. 

In  an  open  discussion  of  the  prosjiect 
of  raising  rural  circulation  rates,  opin¬ 
ion  was  divided.  Many  told  of  raising 
their  rates  without  much  loss.  Others 
described  gains  by  allowing  special  rates 
for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

T.  Edson,  Nassau  Daily  Review,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  stated  that  the  newspaper 
was  important  enough  to  a  person  for 
him  to  pay  18  cents  a  week  if  he  now 
had  paid  12.  F.  E.  Kessinger,  Rome 
Sentinel,  told  how  his  paper  sent  solicit¬ 
ors  to  the  rural  sections  and  found  many 
residents  not  taking  any  paper,  owing 
principally  to  the  times.  The  rate  was 
lowered  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
subscribe.  Circulation  gained  slightly, 
and  the  circulation  yearly  loss  over  the 
previous  year  was  only  $600. 

R.  D.  M.  Decker,  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire,  told  how  his  paper  increased 


its  circulation,  rate  with  an  increase  in 
revenue,  and  little  loss  in  circulation. 
"Papers  are  sold  at  a  ridiculously  low 
price,”  he  said,  “and  the  time  is  oppor¬ 
tune  for  more  revenue  from  circula- 
tion.” 

Thomas  J.  Dowling,  national  director 
of  circulation  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  answered  questions.  He 
maintained  that  there  were  too  many 
editions  but  that  it  had  been  difficult 
to  eliminate  them.  Since  the  world 
series  games,  he  said,  four  editions  had 
been  eliminated  by  the  World-Telegram. 
With  reference  to  the  age  limit  of  car¬ 
riers  he  said  it  looks  like  a  compromise 
on  14  years. 

“It  is  up  to  us,”  he  stated,  “to  clean 
our  own  house  and  watch  the  age  limit 
of  our  boys.”  A  number  stated  that 
they  had  been  raising  the  age  limit  at 
which  they  employ  boys  and  that  the 
older  boys  were  better  circulation  build¬ 
ers. 

A  referendum  on  what  the  members 
thought  should  be  the  age  limit  showed 
22  favoring  12  years,  four  favorinng 
14  years,  and  none  at  a  higher  limit. 
Mr.  Decker  stated  there  was  no  age 
limit  in  Canada  but  the  average  age  was 
12  years. 

The  reaction  of  the  public  to  the 
smaller-sized  newspaper  was  described 
in  a  paper  from  Abram  Newman,  Nezv 
York  Evening  Post.  He  said  the  circu¬ 
lation  increase  had  been  satisfactory  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  a  three-day  rain 
greeted  the  new  paper.  Increased  visi¬ 
bility,  ease  in  handling  and  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  make-up,  he  said,  had  caused 
the  new  size  to  be  greeted  with  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

M.  J.  Picou,  Syracuse  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican,  stated  that  the  plan  of  giving  in¬ 
surance  to  the  subscriber,  while  a 
service  to  the  customer,  was  difficult  to 
handle. 

W.  C.  Hixson,  Syracuse  Post-Stattd- 
ard,  told  of  the  plan  for  a  new  align¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  A.B.C.  circula¬ 
tion  reports  and  stated  that  the  matter 
was  being  discussed  so  that  recemmenda- 
tions  could  be  made  to  the  committee 
charged  with  that  work. 

E.  M.  Waterbury,  Ostcego  Paladium 
Times,  stated  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  concerted  action  recommending 
a  general  increase  in  circulation  rates. 
He  stated  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  would 
bring  up  ways  and  means  of  obtaining 
increased  revenues  and  that  such  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  from  circulation  managers 
would  probably  be  welcomed. 

Past  President  James  McKernan, 
Brooklyn,  was  toatmaster  at  the  evening 
banquet  given  by  the  Syracuse  publish¬ 
ers.  Addresses  were  made  by  Harvey 
D.  Burrill  and  Louis  D.  Burrill,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  business  manager  respectively 
of  the  J  oumal-American ;  E.  H. 
O’Hara,  publisher,  Syracuse  Herald; 
Arthur  Gordon,  general  manager,  Post- 
Standard. 

New  officers  chosen  were:  President, 
Martin  A.  Miner,  Syracuse  Post-Stand¬ 
ard;  first  vice-president,,  T.  Edson, 
Nassau  Daily  Rezneto;  Secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  Syracuse 
Herald. 

Alton  H.  Adams,  IVatertomt  Times, 
second  vice-president.  New  directors: 
Milton  J.  Picou,  Syracuse  Journal; 
Charles  M.  S.  Scofield,  Long  Island 
City  Star;  Thomas  J.  Dowling,  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

J.  C.  Montgomery,  Detroit  News, 
president  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  urged  the 
association  to  hold  its  next  convention 
in  New  York  in  June  along  with  his 
organization.  It  was  decid^  to  hold 
the  state  convention  at  the  regular  time 
in  April  at  Buffalo,  on  invitation  of 
Frank  J.  Clancy,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press. 

Extended  discussion  over  some  sort 
of  code  for  circulation  managers  rela¬ 
tive  to  establishing  ethical  practices  of 
mutual  interest  to  all  brought  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
New  York  State  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  code  was  suggested  by  Louis 
D.  Burrill,  Syracuse  Joumal-American. 
and  Secretary  Cockerill  will  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  the  publishers  in  time  for 


action  at  the  convention  in  January 
The  code  between  papers  in  San  Fran! 
cisco  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  will  be  studiol. 

Owing  to  the  high  insurance  rate  on 
newspaper  trucks  and  motorcycles  j 
was  voted  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
publishers  forming  an  Insurance  asso¬ 
ciation  of  their  own.  Secretjjty  Karl 
H.  Thiesing,  of  the  publishers’  central 
office  at  Syracuse,  will  work  on  a  plan 
and  report  later.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  telephone  companies  have  a 
similar  plan. 

STOWE  NEW  PRESIDENT 
OF  SOUTHERN  GROUP  I 

Elected  to  Head  Carolina*  Circuit. 

tion  Men  At  Spartanburg  Con¬ 
vention — Next  Meeting  at 
Wilmington 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Oct.  24— R.  R, 
Stowe  of  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gasetti 
was  today  elected  president  of  the  Caro- 
linas  Circulation  Managers’  Association 
as  that  body  closed  a  two-day  meeting 
here.  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  was  selected 
as  the  place  for  the  1934  meeting  which 
will  be  held  during  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber  at  a  date  to  be  selected  later.  Other 
officers  elected  were:  V.  L.  T.  Cooper, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post  and  News  & 
Courier,  first  vice-president ;  W.  G. 
Carrington,  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald- 
Sun,  second  vice-president ;  Will  X. 
Coley,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  secretary-treasurer  (re-elected). 

Directors  were  chosen  as  follows: 
Zach  Roberts,  Concord  (N.  C.)  News, 
three-year  term ;  G.  T.  Carter,  Florence 
(S.  C.)  News-Review,  two-year  terra; 
W.  F.  Turbyfill,  Columbia  (S.  C) 
State,  for  one-year  term.  The  term  of 
the  fifth  director,  J.  M.  Blalock,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  Journal  does 
not  expire  until  1935. 

The  retiring  president,  A.  Frank  Bal- 
lentine,  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News- 
Piedmont,  in  his  annual  address  urgd 
circulators  to  feel  as  he  did  that  much 
of  the  financial  burden  of  operating 
newspapers  has  fallen  on  the  circulation 
department  in  recent  years  and  that  it 
behooves  the  managers  to  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  care  for  this  demand.  The 
retiring  president  said  he  believed  the 
subscriber  is  today  getting  more  for  his 
money  than  ever  before.  He  held  this 
was  true  because  of  improvement  in  the 
editorial  contents  of  most  papers  and  in 
the  emphasis  that  is  being  placed  on 
delivery  service. 

He  said  conditions  in  the  Carolinas 
had  noticeably  improved  since  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  NRA  codes  by  textile  industries 
and  others  and  that  the  outlook  for 
increased  circulation  was  bright. 

“It  is  paramount,  in  my  opinion,”  he 
asserted,  “that  every  circulator  should 
stress,  above  every  thing  else  close  co¬ 
operation  with  his  editorial  departrnem 
and  should  regularly  discuss  with  his 
managing  editor  as  well  as  his  editor 
the  kind  of  paper  the  public  is  demand¬ 
ing.  He  should  be  able,  due  to  his  cem- 
tacts  through  his  sales  force,  to  advise 
his  editorial  department  what  is  needed 
to  keep  the  product  sold  to  readers.” 

The  delegates,  numbering  more  thM 
100,  were  elaborately  entertained  while 
here.  Director  Blalock  acted  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  one  and  obtained  several  vau¬ 
deville  acts.  There  was  also  a  barbe¬ 
cue.  Mr.  Ballentine  received  a  hand¬ 
some  golf  bag  as  an  expression  of  ap¬ 
preciation  for  his  services. 

Conducting  Bridge  School 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
&  News  is  conducting  a  school  of 
bridge  with  weekly,  afternoon  and  ev^ 
ning  classes,  under  the  tutelage  of 
Harold  Sharpsteen,  Culbertson  authority 
from  New  York. 
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Subscription  Price  Raised 

The  Duluth  News-Tribune  has  in¬ 
creased  its  carrier  delivery  price  for  I 

seven  daily  issues  including  Sunday,  j 

from  15  to  20  cents  a  week.  Increasing 
costs  made  the  move  necessary,  the  j 
paper  said. 
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STATES  PAVE  WAY  FOR 
UQUOR  COPY 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


VIRGINIA 

The  Layman  act,  Virginia’s  prohibition 
law,  which  makes  illegal  both  the  sale 
and  advertising  of  spirituous  liquors  in 
the  state,  will  be  strictly  enforced  until 
such  time  as  it  may  be  superseded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Attorney-General  John  R. 
Saunders.  The  Virginia  General  As¬ 
sembly,  meeting  in  regular  session  next 
January,  is  expected  to  adopt  a  liquor 
control  plan,  which  now  is  being 
drafted  by  a  commission. 

The  voters  of  Virginia,  in  the  recent 
state-wide  referendum,  favored  repeal  of 
both  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Layman  act,  but  the  state  act  still 
is  law  and  will  remain  law  until  the 
Legislature  nullifies  it. 

Beer  of  3.2  per  cent  alcoholic  content 
was  legalized  by  the  recent  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  and  is  being 
sold  and  advertised  in  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet  in  the  state. 

WASHINGTON 

All  state  laws  governing  liquor  sales 
and  advertising  were  repealed  at  the 
last  general  election  by  initiative  action, 
except  that  the  repeal  law  forbids  re¬ 
turn  of  saloon  and  sale  to  minors. 

Governor  Clarence  D.  Martin  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  state  commission  to  study 
liquor  control  and  has  asked  for  a  re¬ 
port  by  Nov.  IS.  A  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  is  discussed  for  Nov.  20 
to  enact  a  law  to  control  liquor  sales. 
It  probably  will  be  held  if  federal  pro¬ 
hibition  is  repealed. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

VV’est  Virginia  statute  imposes  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500 
for  advertising  or  giving  notice  by  signs, 
billboards,  newspapers,  or  periodicals, 
of  the  sale  or  keeping  for  sale  of  liquors, 
distributing  price  lists  of  liquors,  or  pub¬ 
lishing  any  newspaper,  magazine  or 
periodical  in  which  such  advertisements 
or  price  lists  are  printed. 

The  state  prohibition  law  will  still  be 
in  effect  after  national  repeal. 


WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  has  no  state  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  sale  and  advertising  of  liquor. 
The  state,  some  years  ago,  removed  the 
Severson  law  which  had  forbidden  the 
sale  and  advertising  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  so  that  even  during  the  past 
years  of  prohibition  there  has  been  no 
state  enforcement. 

Mortimer  Levitan,  assistant  attor¬ 
ney-general,  discussing  this  informally, 
pointed  out  that  liquor  may  be  adver¬ 
tised  now,  so  far  as  state  laws  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

A  special  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  will  be  called  shortly  to 
frame  regulations  for  the  sale  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  liquor.  Attempts  to  have 
state-owned  stores  established  for  this 
purpose  are  being  discussed,  but  no 


AKRON,  OHIO,  OCT.  28: 
AKRON'S  SALES  PROS¬ 
PECTS  FOR  FALL,  1933, 
RECOGNIZED  BY  BROOK- 
MIRE  STOP  AKRON  RATED 
ONE  OF  THIRTEEN  BEST 
CITIES  IN  UNITED 
STATES  STOP  BEACON 
JOURNAL  OFFERS  64,326 
NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 
FOR  FIFTEEN  CENTS 
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state  program  has  as  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced. 


WYOMING 

State  prohibition  will  continue  in 
effect  regardless  of  national  repeal. 
However,  there  is  nothing  in  Wyoming 
law  prohibiting  advertising  of  liquor 
after  repeal. 

C.  A.  PREVOST  PROMOTED 

Clifford  A.  Prevost,  author  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press’  “War  on  Waste — 
Save  the  People’s  Money”  series,  which 
won  honorable  mention  for  the  Pulitzer 
awards  for  the  best  public  service  of 
1932,  has  been  promoted  to  head  the 
Free  Press  bureau  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  will  take  over  his  new 
duties  on  Nov.  1.  Born  in  London, 
Ont.,  34  years  ago,  Mr.  Prevost  ob¬ 
tained  his  first  newspaper  experience 
on  the  London  Free  Press  and  the 
London  Advertiser.  He  later  worked 
for  the  Windsor  Record,  now  the  Bor¬ 
der  Cities  Star.  In  .August  of  1918 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Free  Press. 


ASSESSMENT  REDUCED 

The  Times  Printing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times,  has  been  granted  a  $10,000  re¬ 
duction  by  the  state  equalization  board 
from  the  $100,000  '  assessment  levied 
against  its  building. 


B.  H.  CANFIELD  ESTATE 
GOES  TO  SISTERS 

Lo«  Angeles  Judge  Rules  Mrs.  Jes¬ 
sica  Kingsland  Was  Not  Legal 
Wife  of  Late  Publisher — Re¬ 
verses  Jury  Finding 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  Oct.  23 — In  a 
decision  which  gave  the  huge  estate  of 
the  late  Byron  H.  Canfield,  publisher 
of  the  Scripps-Canfield  League  of  News¬ 
papers,  to  Misses  Alice  and  Harriet 
Canfield  and  Robert  Canfield,  Judge 
Stutsman,  of  Los  Angeles,  on  Oct.  19 
ruled  that  Mrs.  Jessica  Kingsland,  who 
contested  the  will,  had  never  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  and  was  not  the  legal  wife  of  the 
publisher. 

The  verdict,  announced  suddenly  at 
the  end  of  a  rehearing  of  the  contest  in 
which  charges  of  forgery  and  perjury 
were  brought  out  by  opposing  counsel 
is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  findings  of 
a  jury  which  heard  the  original  case 
here  several  months  ago. 

Judge  Stutsman,  in  overruling  the 
contest  and  admitting  the  will  to  pro¬ 
bate,  ruled  that  Canfield  had  been  a 
resident  of  Santa  Barbara  and  not  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  that  Mrs. 
Kingsland  was  not  the  common-law  or 
legal  wife  of  the  publisher. 


The  will,  as  admitted,  bequeaths  al¬ 
most  the  entire  estate  to  the  Misses 
Canfield,  sisters  of  the  late  publisher, 
and  Robert,  a  brother.  Mrs.  Kingsland 
was  seeking  the  widow’s  share. 

The  accusations  of  the  lawyers  were 
heard  as  William  H.  Neblett  of  McAdoo 
and  Neblett,  Los  Angeles,  representing 
the  heirs,  and  Vincent  Morgan  of  Hill, 
Morgan  &  Bledsoe,  also  of  Los  Angeles, 
representing  Mrs.  Jessica  Kingsland, 
clashed  in  the  final  arguments. 

The  accusations  of  perjury  were 
voiced  by  Neblett  concerning  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  S.-  S.  Hahn,  Los  Angeles 
attorney,  who  is  general  counsel  for  the 
Scripps  League.  In  the  first  trial  of 
the  will  contest  a  year  ago,  Hahn  was 
associate  counsel  with  Neblett  and  also 
was  a  witness  for  the  Canfield  heirs. 
He  later  withdrew  as  a  Canfield  at¬ 
torney. 

Attorney  Morgan  countered  with  a 
declaration  that  a  letter,  introduced  by 
Neblett,  and  purported  to  have  been 
written  by  Canfield  to  his  former  wife, 
Meta  Canfield,  denying  a  marriage  with 
Jessica  Canfield,  was  a  forgery. 

TUGWELL  TO  SPEAK 

Prof,  Rex  ford  Guy  Tug  well  will 
speak  on  “Fundamenetals  in  the  New 
Deal”  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Forum,  32  West  Randolph  St., 
on  Oct.  29  at  3:15  P.  M. 


Business  Is  On  The 


U 


U 


p  AND  up 

In  Trenton,  N.  J. 


T 


HE  Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
monthly  summary  of  industrial  business 
conditions  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  shows  a  large 
increase  in  employment  in  the  major  in¬ 
dustries  of  that  city.  Employment,  pay¬ 
roll,  sales  and  production  show  an  increase 
for  September,  1933,  over  September, 
1932  and  over  March,  1933. 

The  following  figures  are  based  on  actual  number 


Pottery 

Iron, 

St«el, 

Brass,  etc. 

Rubber 

Misc. 

All  In¬ 
dustries 
Combined 

No.  of  Employees  Sept.  30, 1933,  in 
comparison  with  ^pt.  30,  1932 . 

124% 

140% 

116% 

131% 

133% 

No.  of  Employees  Sept.  30, 1933,  in 
comparison  with  March  31, 1933 

151% 

143% 

136% 

234% 

161% 

Payroll  for  September,  1933,  in 
comparison  with  September,  1932 

131% 

148% 

122% 

125% 

130% 

Production  for  September,  1933,  in 
comparison  with  September,  1932 

128% 

159% 

124% 

161% 

145% 

Sales  for  September,  1933,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  September,  1932 . . 

130% 

222% 

126% 

144% 

152% 

Local  merchants,  food,  general  and  specialty  shops,  report  a 
surprising  increase  in  business  obtained  from 
advertisements  appearing  in  the 

Trenton  Times  Newspapers 

KELLY- SMITH,  National  Representatives 
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SUNDAY  PAPERS  AHEAD  OF  LAST  YEAR  * 

72  of  Them  Show  Gains  Over  September,  1932,  and  Only  47  Losses,  While  Daily  Issues  Break  commerc  e 
Even — Grand  Totals  For  36  Cities  Ahead,  and  42  Cities  Behind  rest‘d" 

_  '  ntmercu 


WITH  total  newspaper  linage  in  September 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1932  (99.6  per  cent,  to  be  exact),  gains  and 
losses  were  divided  evenly  among  the  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Among  Sunday  issues,  however,  gains  were 
registered  in  50  per  cent  more  newspapers  than 
suffered  losses. 

The  following  list  gives  figures  for  the  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  of  78  cities.  Thirty-six  of 
these  cities  went  ahead  of  last  year  in  grand  total  of 
newspaper  linage,  while  42  fell  behind. 

Of  the  daily  newspapers  listed,  112  showed  gains, 
and  113  losses.  Of  the  Sunday  newspapers,  72 
were  ahead,  and  only  47  behind. 

National  linage  trends,  as  indicated  by  Media 
Records  measurements  in  52  cities  for  which  com¬ 
parable  figures  are  available  since  1928,  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


193.t  1932  Gain  or  Loss 

Times-Press . (e)  592,718  565.432  27,286  G 

Beacon^Toumal  . (e)  853,437  909,923  56,486  L 

Times-Prets  . (S)  111,836  74,292  37,544  G 


Toul  Daily  .  1,446,155  1,475,355 

Total  Sunday  .  111,836  74,292 

Grand  ToUl .  1,557,991  1,549,647 


ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Times-Union . (e)  530,153 

News  . (eS  593,585 

Knickerbocker  Press... (m)  330,987 

•Times-Union  . (S)  139,254 

Knickerbocker  Press  . . .  (S)  87,808 


511,672 

581,151 

357.326 

122,697 

77,750 


29,200  L 
37,544  G 
8.344  G 


18,481  G 
12,434  G 
26,339  L 
16,577  G 
10,058  G 


Total  Daily  . 

Total  Sunday  . 

Grand  Total  . 


1,454,725  1,450,149  4,576  G 

227,062  200,447  26.615  G 

1,681,787  1,650,596  31,191  G 


*  Sunday  Times-Union  figures  include  American  weekly 
linage,  1933 — 58,170  lines;  1932 — 63,700  lines. 


ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 


Journal  . (m)  286,183  233,185 

Sute-Tribune  . (e)  282,599  159,052 

Journal  . (S)  38,939  40.598 


52,998  G 
123,547  G 
1,659  L 


Total  Daily  . 568,782  392,237  176,545  G 

Total  Sunday  .  38,939  40,598  1,659  L 

Grand  Total .  607,721  432,835  174,886  G 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Georgian  . (e)  374,962  305,183  69,779  G 

Journal  . (e)  612,416  649,021  36,605  L 

Constitution  . (m)  472,261  491,794  19,533  L 

•American  . (S)  133,278  142.697  9,419  L 

Journal  . (S)  144,163  123,634  20,529  G 

Constitution  . (S)  143,772  145,138  1,366  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,459,639  1,445,998  13,641  G 

Total  Sunday  .  421,213  411,469  9,744  G 

Grand  ToUl .  1,880,852  1,857,467  23,385  G 


Sunday  American  figures  include  American  weekly  lin- 
,  1933-— 58,170  lines;  1932 — 63,700  ines 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


•Press-Union  . (e)  339,786  418,013  78,227  L 

Press-Union  . (S)  52,004  57,620  5,616  L 


Total  Daily  .  339,786  418,013  78,227  L 

Toul  Sunday  .  52,004  57,620  5,616  L 

Grand  Total .  391,790  475,633  83,843  L 


•  Press-Union  morning  and  evening  sold  in  combination 
only. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

News  . (e)  468,565  391,019  77,546  G 

Sun  . (e)  1,054,814  1,114,767  59,953  L 

Post  . (e)  346,230  430,725  84.495  L 

Sun . (m)  428,187  474,904  46.717  L 

•American  . (S)  235,423  208,515  26,908  G 

Sun  . (S)  305,197  330,898  25,701  L 


ToUl  Daily  .  2,297,796  2,411,415  113,619  L 

Total  Sunday  .  540,620  539,413  1,207  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  2,838,416  2,950,828  112,412  L 


•  Sunday  American  figures  include  .\merican  Weekly 
linage,  1933—58,170  lines;  1932—63,700  lines. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald  . (m)  366,104  307,946 

News  . (e)  437,945  504,491 

Post  . (e)  279,686  256,545 

News-Age-Herald . (S)  133,318  118,968 


58,158  G 
66,546  L 
23,141  G 
14,350  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,083,735  1,068,982  14,753  G 

Total  Sunday  .  133,318  118,968  14,350  G 

Grand  Toul .  1,217,053  1,187,950  29,103  G 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Record . 

•Globe  . 

. <e') 

American  . 

Herald  . 

Post  . 

Transcript  . 

. (e) 

Traveler  . 

•Advertiser  . 

. (S) 

Globe  . 

Herald  . 

Post  . 

. (S) 

230,465 

203,485 

26.980 

G 

615.824 

707,579 

91,755 

L 

359,502 

365,072 

5,570 

L 

850,809 

873,834 

23,025 

L 

528,118 

565,088 

36,970 

L 

353.668 

344,417 

9,251 

G 

939,990 

955,130 

14,140 

L 

141,716 

139,209 

34,364 

G 

287,213 

292,200 

4,987 

L 

241,862 

209,340 

32.522 

G 

108,924 

104,602 

4,322 

G 

Total  Daily  .  3,878,376  4,014,605  136,229  L 

Toul  Sunday  .  779,715  745451  34,364  G 

Grand  ToUl .  4,658,091  4,759,956  101,865  L 


•  Globe  morning  and  evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition  (eve)  is  shown. 

•  Sunday  Advertiser  figures  include  American  Weeklv  lin 
age,  1933-— 58,170  lines;  1932-^3,700  ines. 

I 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1933  1932  Gain  or  Loss 

Courier  Express  . (m)  458,147  442,761  15.386  G 

News  . (e)  907,509  990,769  83,260  L 

Times  . (e)  329,200  431,391  102,191  L 

Courier  Express . (S)  150,841  142,808  8,033  G 

Times  . (S)  54,248  62,994  8.746  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,694,856  1,864,921  170,065  L 

Total  Sunday  .  54,248  62,994  8,746  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,899,945  2,070,723  170,778  L 

CHATTANQOGA,  TENN. 

Times  . (m)  292,168  245,027  47,141  G 

News  . (e)  371,240  379,574  8,334  L 

Times  . (S)  72,436  79,253  6.817  L 


ToUl  Daily  .  663,408  624,601  38,807  G 

Total  Sunday  .  72,436  79,253  6,817  1, 

Grand  Toul  .  735,844  703,854  31,990  G 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

American  . (e)  656.041  652,119  3,922  G 

Daily  News  . (e)  1,026,788  1,096,007  69,219  L 

Times  . (e)  187,323  252,383  65,060  L 

Herald  Examiner  _ (m)  915,137  520,668  394,469  G 

Tribune  . (m)  1,008,034  176,994  131,043  G 

Post  . (e)  .  164,487  . 

•Herald  Examiner  ....(S)  251,657  259,535  7,878  L 

Tribune  . (S)  383,979  352,230  31,749  G 

Times  . (S)  27,629  26,172  1,457  G 


Total  Daily  .  3,793,323  3,562,655  230,668  G 

Total  Sunday  .  663,265  637,937  25,328  G 

Grand  Total .  4,456,588  4,200,592  255,996  G 


•  Sunday  Herald  &  Examiner  figures  include  American 
Weekly  linage,  1933 — 58,170  lines;  1932—63,700  lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


F.nquirer  . (m)  406,103  413,609  7,506  L 

Post  . (e)  488,476  458,473  30.003  G 

Times  Star . (e)  768,821  761,168  7,653  G 

Enquirer  . (S)  326,877  317,798  9,079  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,663,400  1,633,250  30,150  G 

Total  Sunday  .  326,877  317,798  9,079  G 

Grand  Total .  1,990,277  1,951,048  39,229  G 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer  . (m)  592,724  562.094  30.630  G 

News  . (e)  476.859  450,409  26,450  G 

Press  . (e)  887,868  885,038  2,830  G 

Plain  Dealer . (S)  224,307  166,909  57,398  G 

News  . (S)  .  43,964  . 


Total  Daily  .  1,957,451  1,897,541  59,910  G 

Total  Sunday  .  224,307  210,873  13.434  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,181,758  2,108,414  73,344  G 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch  . (e)  755,615  755,246  369  G 

Citiaen  . (e)  537,905  552,380  14,475  L 

Journal  . (m)  198,975  224,334  25,359  L 

Journal  Dispatch  . (S)  143,048  139,101  3,947  G 

Star  . (S)  27,529  . 


Total  Dailv  .  1,492,495  1,531,960  39,465  G 

Toul  Sunday  .  170,577  139,101  31,476  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,663,072  1,671,061  7,989  L 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News  . (m)  523,938  441,762  82,176  G 

Times  Herald  . (e)  835,461  801,901  33,560  G 

Journal  . (e)  392,362  359,090  33,272  G 

Dispatch  . (e)  310,000  265,539  44,461  G 

News  . (S)  201,606  156,709  44,897  G 

Times  Herald  . (S)  174,370  154,037  20,333  G 

Dispatch  . (S)  45,973  126,435  80,462  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,061,761  1,868.292  193,469  G 

Total  Sunday  .  421,949  437,181  15,232  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,483,710  2,305,473  178,237  G 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal  . (m)  180,230  223,728  43,498  L 

Herald  . (e)  722,238  726,048  3,810  L 

News  . (e)  684,825  747,887  63,062  L 

Journal  . (S)  99,263  80,900  18,363  G 

News  . (S)  71,459  88,878  17,419  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,587,293  1,697,663  110,370  L 

Total  Sunday  .  170,722  169,778  944  G 

Grand  ToUl .  1,758,015  1,867,441  109,426  L 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News . (ra)  346,062  440,300  94,238  L 

Post  . (e)  716,176  774,913  58,737  L 

Rocky  Mt.  News . (S)  55,113  45,576  9,537  G 

Post  . (S)  145,234  164,194  960  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,062,238  1,215,213  152,975  L 

Total  Sunday  .  200,347  191,770  8,577  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,262,585  1,406,983  144,398  L 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Times  . (e)  601,164  563,679  37,485  G 

News  . (e)  1,061,270  1,067,190  5,920  L 

Free-Press  . (m)  473,803  465,778  8,025  G 

•Times  . (S)  225,404  145,230  80,174  G 

News  . (S)  240,816  259,699  18,883  L 

Free-Press  . (S)  131,629  136,953  5,324  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,136,237  2,096,647  39,590  G 

Total  Sunday  .  597,849  541,882  55,967  G 

Grand  ToUl . 2,734,086  2,638.529  95,557  G 

•  Sunday  Times  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1933—58,170  lines;  1932—63,700  lines. 

EASTON.  PA. 

Express  . (e)  471,765  508,355  36,590  L 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times . (m)  347,908  324,800  23,108  G 

Herad-Post  . (e)  380,027  360,654  19,373  G 

Times  . (S)  87,332  88,748  1,416  L 


Total  Daily  .  727,935  685,454  42,481  G 

Total  Sunday  .  87.332  88,748  1,416  L 

Grand  Tout .  815,267  774,202  41.065  G 


ERIE,  PA. 


1933 

1932  Gain  or  Lw 

Dispatch  Herald . 

.(e) 

390,754 

427,430 

36.676  L 

Times  . 

.(e) 

375,529 

354.186 

21,34]i 

Dispatch  Herald  . 

.(S) 

48,195 

48,920 

)25L 

Total  Daily  . 

766,283 

781,616 

15,33)1 

Total  Sunday  . 

48,195 

48,920 

725  L 

Grand  Total . 

814,478 

830,536 

16,051 L 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier  . 

(m) 

344.612 

373,093 

28,4*1  L 

Journal  . 

.(e) 

155,885 

173,347 

17,462 L 

Press  . 

.(e> 

296,554 

349,298 

52,744 L 

Courier  . . 

(S) 

91,604 

65.511 

26,0936 

I'ress  . . 

.(S) 

48,824 

39,305 

9,5190 

Total  Daily  . 

797,051 

895,738 

98.6*71 

Total  Sunday  . 

140,428 

104,816 

35,6120 

Grand  Toul . 

937,479 

1,000,554 

63,0751 

FALL 

RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald-News  . 

.(e) 

420,751 

394,862 

25,889  G 

FORT 

WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette . 

.(e) 

339,079 

357,223 

18.144 L 

News  Sentinel  . 

.(e) 

472,891 

563,683 

90,792  L 

Journal  Gazette  . . 

.(S) 

103,362 

101,538 

1,824 C 

Total  Daily  . 

811,970 

920,906 

108,9361 

Total  Sunday  . 

103,362 

101,538 

1,824  0 

Grand  Total . 

915,332 

1,022,444 

107,1121 

FORT 

WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star  Telegram  . 

(m) 

241,710 

197,510 

44,200  G 

Star  Telegram  . 

.(e) 

419,795 

394,522 

25,273  G 

Press  . 

.(e) 

369,948 

338,637 

31,3I1G 

Star  Telegram  . 

.(S) 

96,861 

100,258 

3,397  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,031,453 

930,669  100.7*40 

Total  Sunday  . 

96,861 

100,258 

3,397  L 

Grand  Total . 

1,128,314 

1,030,927 

97,387  G 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

Review  . 

.(e) 

309,817 

300,102 

9,7I5C 

Star  . 

.(e) 

189,260 

216,362 

27.102  L 

Total  Daily  . 

499,077 

516,464 

17,387  L 

GLENS  FALLS,  N 

.  Y. 

•  Post  Star  . 

(m) 

378,799 

368,361 

10,431 

•Post  Star  sold  in  combination  with  the  Evening  Times. 
Linage  of  morning  edition  is  shown. 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 

•Patriot  . (m)  497,168  481,064  16,104C 

Telegraph  . (e)  295,728  247,846  47,882  0 


Total  E 
Total  S 
(jraad 
Evemn 


..nlinel  . 
.urual  . 

tjder  •• 

Wisconsin 
•sentinel 
.urnal  . 


Grand 

•Sunda: 

33-58. 


sar  •••• 

iiette  . 
j  Presse 
j  Patrie 

Grand 


anner  . 
Tennesse 
aaaer  , 

riinesses 

Total  I 
Total  i 
Grand 
•Tenn* 
one  ec 


imesPii 

htune 


cm 


rates  .  . 
jmea  Pi< 
l^-Trit 
States  . 


Total 

Total 

Grand 

‘Sundi 

>33. 


mmal-l 
tar  ... 
tar  .. 
Mrnal-l 
tar  ... 


Grand  Total  . . .  792,896  728,910  63.986C 

•The  Evening  News  carries  the  same  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  Patriot. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Courant  . (m)  360,979  388,639  27,660  L 

Times  . (e)  1,054,123  1.083.050  28,927  L 

Courant  . (S)  213,311  194,349  18.962G 


ToUl  Daily  .  1,4  1  5,102  1,471.68  9  56,587  L 

Total  Sunday  .  213,311  194,349  18,962  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,628,413  1,666,038  37,625  L 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle  . (e)  539,472  579,723  40,251  L 

Post  . (m)  416,351  387,894  28,457C 

Press  . (e)  411,012  429,346  18,334  L 

Chronicle  . (S)  154,063  1  28,4  8  9  2  5.574C 

Post  . (S)  167,865  1  66,5  1  7  1.348C 


Total  Dailv  .  1,366,835  1,396,963  30,128  L 

Total  Sunday  .  321,928  295,006  26,922  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,688,763  1,691,969  3,206  L 

INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 

News  . (e)  749,882  873,470  123,5881. 

Star  . (m)  514,911  433,205  81.706G 

Times  . (e)  60  5,3  1  0  3  5  6,78  1  248.529  C 

Star  . (S)  211,766  199,548  12,218G 


Total  Daily  .  1,870,103  1,663.456  206.647C 

ToUl  Sunday  .  211,766  199,548  12,2180 

Grand  Total  .  2,081,869  1,863,004  218.865  G 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union  . (m)  413,852  420,003  6.151  L 

Journal  . (e)  394,950  389,909  5,041  G 

Times-Union  . (S)  136,711  141,624  4,913  L 


Toul  Dailv  .  808,802  809,912 

Total  Sunday  .  136,711  141,624 

Grand  Total  .  945.513  951,536 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


Journal  . (m)  250,250  244,741 

News-Sentinel . (e)  361,197  396,624 

Times  . (m)  .  80,773 

Journal  . (S)  76,963  119,321 

News-^ntinel  . JS)  93,116  65,143 


l.llOL 
4,913  L 
6,023  L 


5.509 C 
35,427  L 


42,3581. 
27,973  G 


Toul  Daily  .  611,447  722,138  110,6911. 

Toul  Sunday  .  170,079  184,464  14 JOS  L 

Grand  Total  .  781,526  906,602  125,076  L 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAUF. 


Examiner  . 

, . . .  (m) 

566,482 

549,403 

Times  . 

, . , .  (m) 

760,611 

758,452 

Illustrated  News  ... 

,  ...(m) 

165,283 

245,459 

Herald  Express  . . . . 

....(e) 

761,199 

847,616 

Record  . 

....(e) 

181,219 

225,249 

*Examiner  . 

321.099 

341,933 

Timet  . 

289,675 

295,645 

17,079  G 
2,159  C 
*0.176  L 
86.417  L 
44.029 1 
20.834  L 
5.970 1 


ToUl  Daily  .  2,434,794  2,626,178  I91J84I. 

Total  Sunday  .  610,774  637,578  26.804  L 

Grand  Total  .  3,045,568  3,263,756  218.188,1. 

•Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American  Weeklv  li«’ 
age.  1933—64,940  lines;  1932 — 70,300  lines. 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  . (e)  373.516  349,903  23.613  G 


Total 
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Grand 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  28,  1933 

SUNDAY  NEHSPAFERS  REGISTERED  LINAGE  GAIN  IN  SEPTEMBER 


Appeal  ....(m) 

tienini!  Appeal  . (e) 

■^cl^litar  . (e> 

’aintrcul  Appeal 


MEMPHIS,  TENN 

1933 
532,073 


429,320 

2W,039 


1932  Ciaiii  or  Loss 
435,266  96,807  U 

441,739 
390,174 
220,867 


39,146  G 
6,828  L 


•Bee-News  . (e) 

t  World-Herald  . (el 

**Bee-News  . (S) 

World-Herald  . (S) 


OMAHA.  NEB 

1933 


1932  (laiiiorLu»> 
414,580  429,269  14,689  L 

613,846  641,567 

142,035 
148,011 


148,537 

162,017 


27,721  L 
6,502  U 
14,006  G 


305,786  L 
6,828  L 
312,614  L 


Toiil  Daily  .  961,393  1,267,179 

Trfal  Sunday  .  214,039  220,867 

Total  .  1,175,432  1,488,046 

*£veninc  Appeal  discontinued  July,  1933. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

„,intl  . (m)  520,055  367,861 

‘  ^  . (e)  809,713  760,062 

. (e)  173,968  155,190 

Visconsin  News  . (e)  520,479  475,091 

.^el  . (S)  151,479  132,874 

■^nal  . (S)  196,418  188,407 

Total  Daily  .  2,024,215  1,758,204  266,011  G 

Total  Sunday  .  347,897  321,281  26,616  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,373,112  2,079,485  292,627  G 

•Sunday  Sentinel  fiRUres  include  American  Weekly  linage. 
— 58,170  lines;  l932 — 63,700  lines. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

-ar  . (e)  1.088,336  1.067,997  20,339  G 

iuette . (m)  393,198  418,226  25,028  L 

i  Presse . (e)  950,963  853,153  97,810  G 

j  Fatrie  . (e)  289,067  224,373  64,694  G 


1,028,426  1,070,836 


42,410  L 
20,508  G 
21,902  L 


152,194  G 
49,651  G 
18,778  G 
45,388  G 
18,605  G 
8.011  G 


Total  Daily  . 

Total  Sunday  .  '310,554  '290,046 

Grand  Total  .  1,338,980  1,360,882 

•Bee-News  sold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Linage 
of  evening  edition  is  shown, 

t  World-Herald  sold  in  morning-evening  combination. 
Linage  of  evening  edition  is  shown. 

••Sunday  Bee^ews  linage  includes  American  Weekly 
figures,  1933—58,170  lines;  1932—63,700  lines. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  . (e)  504,517 

Transcript . (m)  399,760 

Star  . (e)  511,401 

Journal-Transcript  . (S)  100,180 

Star  . (SJ  81,297 

Total  Daily  . 

Total  Sunday  . 

Grand  Total  . 


Grand  Total  .  2,721,564  2,563,749 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

anner  . (e)  376,026  374,503 

Tennessean  . (m)  321,148 


_ _  (S. 

rnnessean  . (S) 

Total  Daily  .  697,174  731,682  34,508  L 

ToUl  Sunday  .  204,470  189,452  15,018  G 

Grand  Total  .  901,644  921,134  19,490  L 

•Tennessean  sold  in  morning  combination  only.  Linage 
I  one  edition  (morning)  only  is  given. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


S) 


101,123 

103,347 


357,179 

109,427 

80,025 


157,815  G 

1,523  G 
36,031  L 
8,304  L 
23,322  G 


463,898 
332,363 
525,831 
88,648 
84,142 

1,415,678  1,322,092 
181,477  172,790 

1,597,155  1,494,882 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin  . (e)  915,875  854,019 

Inquirer  . (m)  523,821  614,096 

News  . (e)  468.834  543,299 

Public  Ledger . (e)  1,006,348 

Public  Ledger  . (m) 

Record . i....(m) 

Inquirer  . (S) 

Public  Ledger . (S) 

Record  . (S) 


800,504 

443,233 

594,429 

259,981 

280,367 

201,849 


751,247 

340,917 

548,378 

363,069 

229,018 

182,249 

108,068 


49.257  G 
102,316  G 
46,051  G 
103,088  L 
51,349  G 
19,600  G 


jnes-Picayune  . (m) 

iibune  . (m) 

. . (e) 

.rates . (e) 

jmet  Picayune  . (S) 

cm-Tribune  . (S) 

States  . (S) 

Total  Daily  .  2,098,147  2,003,611  94,536  G 

Total  Sunday  .  482,216  519,335  37,119  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,580,363  2,522,946  57,417  G 

'Sunday  States  merged  Sunday  Times-Picayune,  July  22, 
>33. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.« 


980,204 
371,114  498,511 

563,323  412,288 

338,388  374,878 

170,730  143,347 

256,147  173,881 

Total  Daily  .  3,849,315  3,902,417 

Total  Sunday  .  765,265  692,106 

Grand  Total  .  4,614,580  4,594,523 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic  . (m)  401,246  374,001 

Gazette  . (e)  426,544  424,303 

Republic  . (S)  60,126  73,582 

Total  Daily  .  827,790  798,304 

Total  Sunday  .  60,126  73,582 

Grand  Total  .  887,916  871,886 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


40,619  G 
67,397  G 
14,430  L 
11,532  G 
2,845  L 

93,586  G 
8,687  G 
102,273  G 


61,856  G 
90,275  L 
74,465  L 
26,144  G 
127.397  L 
151,035  G 
36,490  L 
27,383  G 
82,266  G 

53,102  L 
73,139  G 
20,057  G 


27,245  G 
2,241  G 
13,456  L 

29,486  G 
13,456  L 
16,030  G 


lamal-Post  . (e)  359,055  344,392 

lar  . (m)  626,547  676,879 

tar  . (e)  676,931  776,578 

jarnal-Post  . (S)  106,271  78,401 

tar . (S)  275,541  287,748 

Total  Daily  .  1,662,533  1,797,849 

ToUl  Sunday  .  381,812  366,149 

Grand  Total  .  2,044,345  2,163,998 

‘Kansas  City  figures  supplied  by  publishers. 


14,663  G 
50,332  L 
99,647  L 
27,870  G 
12,207  L 


62,555  G 
,025,197  100,791  G 
465,862  54,931  G 
192,091  852  L 

166,796  4,669  L 

;313,269  218,277  G 

358,887  5,521  L 

1,672,156  212,756  G 

•Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  figures  include  American  Weekly 
linage,  1933 — 58,170  lines;  1932 — 63,700  lines. 


Sun-Telegraph  . . . . 

. (e) 

884,765 

Press  . 

. (e) 

1,125,988 

Post-Gazette . . 

.  ...(m) 

520,'793 

•Sun-Telegraph  . . . 

....(S) 

191,239 

Press . 

....(S) 

162,127 

Total  Daily  . . . . , 

2,531,546 

Total  Sunday  . . 

353,366 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,884,912 

135,316  L 
15,663  G 
119,653  L 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.* 


Oregonian  . (m) 

Journal  . (e) 

News-Telegram  . (e) 

Oregonian  . (S) 

Journal  . (S) 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 


lercary 


.(e) 

(m) 

(S) 

359,982 

371,616 

41,300 

372,610 

412,398 

30,534 

12,628  L 
40,782  L 
10,766  G 

Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 

731,598 

41,300 

785,008 

30,534 

53,410  L 
10,766  G 

Bulletin  . 

353,553  373,133 

488,236  525,150 

334,095  292,409 

178,285  177,632 

68,341  57,980 

1,175,884  1,190,692 
246.626  235,612 


Total  Sunday  , 

Grand  Total  .  772,898  815,542 

‘.New  Bedford  figures  supplied  by  publisher. 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


583,799 

994,038 

655,401 

875,599 

159,928 

729,604 


605,446 

975,389 

617,003 

819,524 

167,090 

785,530 


Inerican . (m) 

'lues . (m) 

iarald  Tribune  . (m) 

iew . . 

firror  . (m) 

oeraal  . (e) 

. (e)  1,217,125  l,142;i02 

Vorld-Telegram  . (e)  1,072,581  1,115,308 

(e)  210,039  204,591 

265,532 
364,221 
637,636 
34,008 
260,802 
429,247 
101,591 


Bronx  Home  News....(e)  240,387 
‘American  . (S)  366,579 


718.163 

37,726 

329,120 

443,531 

88,712 


42,644  L 


21,647  L 
18,649  G 
38,398  G 
56,075  G 
7,162  L 
55,926  L 
75,023  G 
42,727  L 
5.448  G 
25,145  L 
2,358  G 
80,527  G 
3,718  G 
68,318  G 
14,284  G 
12,879  L 


News-Tribune  . (e) 

Journal  . (S> 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

996,687  1,023,614 
360,827  368,404 

240,577  344,477 

148,590  141,231 


Total  Daily  .  1,598,091  1,736,495 

Total  Sunday  .  148,590  141,231 

Grand  Total  .  1,746,681  1,877,726 

READING.  PA. 


19,580  L 
36,914  L 
41,686  G 
653  G 
10,361  G 

14,808  L 
11,014  G 
3,794  L 


26,927  L 
7,577  L 
103,900  L 
7,359  G 

138,404  L 
7,359  G 
131,045  L 


Eagle  . 

553,461 

559,892 

6,431  L 

Times . 

433,321 

435,166 

1,845  L 

Eagle  . 

. (S) 

33,112 

25,906 

7,206  G 

. (S) 

dirror  . (S) 

. . . 

Urald  Tribune  . (S) 

Bronx  Home  News....(S) 

ToUl  Daily  .  6,738.501  6,697,515  40^86  G 

ToUl  Sunday  .  1,983,831  1,827,505  156,326  G 

Grand  Total  .  8,722,332  8,525,020  197,312  G 

^Bronx  Home  News  figures  supplied  by  publisher. 

,  Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly 
'■ate,  1933—58,170  lines;  1932—63.700  lines. 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

4«le  . . . (e)  964,955 

;imeo-Union  . (e)  328,629 

. (S)  229,548 

•mee-Union  . (S)  43,637 


Total  Daily  .  986,782 

Total  Sunday  .  33,112 


Grand  Total 


995,058 

25,906 


1,019,894  1,020,864 


RICHMOND.  VA. 

News-Leader  . (e)  682,667  722,743 

Times-Dispatch . (m)  425,285  426,140 

Times-Dispatch  . (S)  166,708  173,182 

Total  Daily  .  1,107,952  1,148,883 

Total  Sunday  .  166,708  173,182 

Grand  Total  .  1,274,660  1,322,065 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


987,582 
406,614 
203,618 
50,794 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,293,584  1,394,196 

Toul  Sunday  .  273.185  254,412 

Grand  Total  .  1,566,769  1,648,608 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

'“rite  . (e)  442,497  559,564 

^  OAKLAND.  CAUF. 

«-Enquirer  . (e)  458,559  470,898 

™™ne  . (e)  666,957  704,876 

rnhune  . (S)  101,293  88,068 

Johtl  Daily  .  1,125,516  1,175,774 

ToUl  Sunday  .  101,293  88,068 

Grand  Total  .  1,226,809  1,263,842 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 


22,627  L 
77,985  L 
25,930  G 
7,157  L 


Journal  . (e) 

Times-Union . (e) 

Democrat  &  Chronicle. .  (m) 

•American  . (S) 

Democrat  &  Chronicle. .  (S) 


475,974  459,391 

670,746  670,006 

615,469  614,894 

156,961  136,123 

199,808  146,837 


100,612  L 
18,773  G 
81,839  L 

117,067  L 

12,339  L 
37,919  L 
13,225  G 


Oklahoman  . (m) 

t  laei  . (j) 

D^jioma  News  . (e) 

. (S) 

UkiShuaia  News . (S) 

I***!  Daily  .  1,082,943  1,193,196 

Toul  Sunday  .  189,612  210,532 

Grand  Total  .  1,272,555  1,403,728 


389,015 

516,778 

177,150 

146,183 

43,429 


374,313 

478,986 

339,897 

123,362 

87,170 


50,258  L 
13,225  G 
37,033  L 

14,702  G 
37,792  G 
162,747  L 
22.821  G 
43,741  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,762,189  1,744,291 

Total  Sunday  .  356,769  282,960 

Grand  Total  .., .  2,118,958  2,027,251 

•Sunday  American  figures  include  American 
linage,  1933 — 58,170  lines;  1932 — 63,700  lines. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat  . (m)  532,414  515,778 

Post-Dispatch  . (e)  898,552  918,217 

Star  &  Times . (e)  568,186  622,434 

Globe-Democrat  . (S)  154,368  142,237 

Post-Dispatch  . (S)  282,644  289,594 


8,276  L 
7,206  G 
1,070  L 


40,076  L 
855  L 
6,474  L 

40,931  L 
6,474  L 
47,405  L 


16,853  G 
740  G 
575  G 
20,838  G 
52,971  G 

17,898  G 
73,809  G 
91,707  G 
Weekly 


Total  Daily  .  1,999,152  2,055,429 

Total  Sunday  .  437,012  431,831 

Grand  Total  .  2,436,164  2,487,260 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


Tribune  . 

484,647 

442,430 

42,217 

G 

Deseret  News  .... 

. (e) 

287,262 

292,570 

5,308 

L 

Telegram  . 

. (e) 

372,960 

336,879 

36,081 

G 

Tribune  . 

. (S) 

138,330 

131,344 

6,986 

G 

110,253  L 
20,920  L 
131,173  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,144,869  1,071,879 

Total  Sunday  .  138.330  131,344 

Grand  Total  .  1,283,199  1,203,223 


Light  . (e) 

News  . (e) 

Express  . (m) 

•Light  . (S) 

Express  . (S) 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

1933  1932  Gain  or  Loss 

491,830  504,607  12,777  L 

465,454  574,646  109,192  L 

228,618  293,402  64,784  L 

180,970  174,695  6,275  G 

113,280  137,943  24,663  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,185,902  1,372,655  186,753  L 

Total  Sunday  .  294,250  312,638  18,388  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,480,152  1,685,293  205,141  L 

•Sunday  Light  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1933—58,170  lines;  1932—63,700  lines. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CAUF. 


Union . . 

405,185 

447,500 

Sun  . 

. (e) 

426.705 

435,547 

Tribune  . 

. (e) 

613,120 

655,744 

Union . 

166,700 

195,620 

Total  Daily  .  1,445,010  1,538,791 

Total  Sunday  .  166,700  195,620 

Grand  Total  .  1,611,710  1,734,411 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUF. 


Examiner  . 

618,084 

565,119 

Chronicle  . 

. (m) 

499,341 

441,882 

Call-Bulletin  . . . . 

. (e) 

525,855 

567,261 

News  . 

. (e) 

522,331 

503,430 

•Examiner  . 

. (S) 

288,499 

318,621 

Chronicle  . 

. (t) 

141,000 

123,867 

17,636  G 
19,665  L 
54,248  L 
12,131  G 
6,950  L 

56,277  L 
5,181  G 
51,096  L 


72,990  G 
6,986  G 
79,976  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,165,611  2,077,692 

Total  Sunday  .  429,499  442,488 

Grand  Total  .  2,595,110  2,520,180 

•Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American 
linage,  1933—64,940  lines;  1932— 70,3<)0  lines. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 


42,315  L 
8,842  L 
42,624  L 
28,920  L 

93,781  L 
28,920  L 
122,701  L 

52,965  G 
57,459  G 
41,406  L 
18,901  G 
30,122  L 
17,133  G 

87,919  G 
12,989  L 
74,930  G 
Weekly 


Post-Intelligencer  . . . 

.  ..(m) 

337.221 

321,851 

15.370 

G 

Star  . 

...(e) 

333,823 

384,310 

50,487 

L 

Times  . 

...(e) 

719,171 

696,468 

22,703 

G 

•Post-Intelligencer  . . 

...(S) 

180,621 

161,012 

19,609 

G 

Times  . 

...(S) 

167,258 

125,626 

41,632 

G 

1,390,215  1,402,629 


Total  Daily 

Total  Sunday  .  347,879  286,638 

Grand  Total  .  1,738,094  1,689,267 

•Sunday  Post-Intelligencer  fibres  include 
Weekly  Image,  1933—64,940  lines;  1932 — 70,300  lines. 

SIOUX’ CITY.  IOWA 


12.414  L 
61,241  G 
48.827  G 
American 


•Journal  . 

276,169 

259,736 

16,433 

G 

Tribune . 

332,213 

255,453 

76,760 

(> 

Journal . 

. (S) 

56,193 

42,414 

13,779 

G 

Total  Daily  .  608.382  515,189  93,193  G 

Total  Sunday  .  56,193  42.414  13,779  G 

Grand  Total  .  664,575  557,603  106.972  G 


•Journal  is  an  all-day 


with  all  advertising  appear¬ 


ing' in  all  editions.  Oitc^Shion  is  measured. 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


News-Times  . 

. (e) 

321,811 

380,993 

Tribune  . 

. U) 

436,550 

456.875 

News-Times . 

. (S) 

43,805 

51,998 

Tribune  . 

. (S) 

51,625 

57,190 

Total  Daily  .  758,361  837,868 


Total  Sunday 


95,430  109,188 

-  947,056 


Grand  Total  .  853,971 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review  ....(m)  234,539  263,110 

Chronicle  . (c)  417,820  512,896 

Press  . (e)  142,537  205,697 

Spokesman-Review  .,..(S)  108,039  126,817 


981,703 

126,817 


Total  Daily  .  794,896 

Total  Sunday  .  108,039 

Grand  Total  .  902,935  1,108,520 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Journal  . (e) 

Herald  . (e) 

Post-Standard  . (m) 

•American . (S) 

Herald  . (S) 

Post-Standard  . (S) 


608,761 

623,806 

448,770 

111,665 

79,447 

57,851 


599,008 

615,595 

459.948 

105,813 

62,122 

56,198 


Total  Daily  .  1,681,337  1,674,551 

Total  Sun^y  .  248.963  224,133 

Grand  Total  .  1,930,300  1,898,684 

•Sunday  American  figures  include  American 
linage,  1933 — 58,170  lines;  1932 — 63,700  lines. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

Ledger  . (m)  152,085  230,761 

News-Tribune  . (e)  393,396 

Times  . (e) 

.(S) 


59,182  L 
20,325  L 
8,193  L 
5,565  L 

79,507  L 
13,758  L 
93,265  L 


28,571  L 
95,076  L 
63,160  L 
18,778  L 

186,807  L 
18,778  L 
205,585  L 

9,753  G 
8,211  G 
11,178  L 
5,852  G 
17,325  G 
1,653  G 

6,786  G 
24.830  G 
31,616  G 
Weekly 


Ledger 


281,525 

79,779 


411,791 

326,211 

86,437 


968,763 

86,437 


Total  Daily  .  827,006 

Total  Sunday  .  79,779 

Grand  Total  .  906,785  1,055,200 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 


Times . 

116,362 

107,653 

Blade  . 

. (e) 

627,660 

635,397 

News-Bee  . . 

. (e) 

298,248 

315,433 

Times  . 

. (S) 

128,484 

123,918 

Total  Daily  .  1,042,270  1,058,483 

Total  Sunday  .  128,484  123,918 

Grand  Total  .  1,170,754  1,182,401 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Times  . (e)  500,679  526,432 

Times-Advertiser  . (S)  76,096  64,032 

Grand  Total  .  576,775  590,464 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Globe  . (m) 

Mail  &  Empire . (m) 


341,683 

417,158 


303,637 

385,579 


Star  . (e)  1,164,514  1,228,550 


Star  Weekly  . (w) 

Telegram  . (e) 


72,810  90,454 

1,189,216  1,302,069 


Grand  Total  .  3,185,381  3,310,289 

TULSA,  OKLA. 


78,676  L 
18,395  L 
44,686  L 
6,658  L 

141,757  L 
6,658  L 
148,415  L 

8,709  G 
7,737  L 
17,185  L 
4,566  G 

16,213  L 
4,566  G 
11,647  L 

25,753  L 
12,064  G 

13,689  L 

38,046  G 
31,579  G 
64,036  L 
17,644  L 
112,853  L 

124.908  L 


Tribune . 

. (e) 

488,147 

491,522 

3,375  L 

World  . 

496,683 

442,711 

53,972  G 

Tribune  . 

. (S) 

90,036 

62,919 

27,117  G 

World  . 

. (S) 

134,825 

139,529 

4,704  L 

Total  Daily  .  984,830 

Total  Sunday  .  224,861 


934,233 

202,448 


Grand  Total  .  1,209,691  1,136,681 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


50,597  G 
22,413  G 
73,010  G 
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SUNDAY  NEU’SPAPERS  REGISTERED  LINAGE  GAIN  IN  SEPTEMBER 


(Contmiu'd  from  pa^c  35) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1933  1932  Gain  or  Loss 

Herald  . (m)  311,397  297,057  14,340  (i 

I’ost  . (m)  366,659  256,910  109,749  G 

News  . (e)  357,746  308,555  49,191  G 

Times  . (e)  559,805  603,727  43,922  L 

Star  . (e)  1,372,922  1,469,422  96,500  L 

•Herald  . (S)  208,221  197,078  11,143  G 

Star  . (S)  365,927  329,914  36,013  G 

Post  . (S)  173,277  112,846  60,432  G 

Total  Dailv  .  2,968,529  2,935,671  32,858  G 

Total  Sunaay  .  747,426  639,838  107,588  G 

Grand  Total  .  3,715,955  3,575,509  140,446  G 

•Sunday  Herald  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1933—58,170  lines;  1932—63,700  lines. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times  ....(e)  180,844  159,593  21.251  (■ 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus . (e)  529,908  544,411  14,503  L 

Xew  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star  . (e)  633,904  457,509  176,395  G 

Ossining  Citiaen-Register.(e)  200,465  190,502  9,963  G 

Portchester  Item  . (e)  321.673  342,190  20,517  L 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY— Continued 

1933  1932  tiainorLoss 

town  News  . (e)  255,390  243,318  12,072  G 


Tarrytown  News  . (e)  255,390 

Yonkers  Herald- 

Statesman  . (e)  395,462 

White  Plains  Reporter. .  (e)  665,833 


14,065  L 
196.222  (i 


Grand  Total  .  3,183,479  2,816,661  366,818  G 


Ileacon 
Kagle  . . 
Eagle  . . 
Reacun  . 
Eagle  . . 


Total  Daily  .  1,053,760  1,120,466 

Total  Sunday  .  278,615  249,878 

Grand  Total  .  1,332,375  1,370,344 


...(e) 

.  .  (m) 

440,245 

266,289 

480,338 

310,139 

40,093  L 
43,850  L 

rplegram  . . 

...(S) 

..(S) 

135,508 

143,107 

144,634 

105,244 

9,126  L 
37,863  G 

Total  Sunclay  . 
Grand  Total  . . 

WI LKES-B  ARRE — Continued 

1933  1932  GainorLon 

Total  Sunday  .  198,620  118,722 

Grand  Total  .  2,131,839  1,907,84a  223,9940 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram  . t . (m)  474,003  499,026  25,0231 

(iazette  . (e)  484,83  4  5  30,386  45,5521 

Post  . (e)  274,626  354,857  80,231  L 

Telegram  . (S)  119,043  1  28.108  9,0651 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

\  indicator  . (e)  425,376  416,168 

Telegram  . (e)  328,507  379, a08 

N'indicator  . (S)  75,895  60,355 


180,844 

159,593 

21.251  G 

Record  . 

783.764 

717,789 

65,975  G 

529,908 

544,411 

14,503  L 

Times-Leader . 

. (e) 

734,515 

720,469 

14.046  G 

633,904 

457,509 

176,395  G 

News  . 

Independent  . 

. (e) 

. (S) 

414,940 

198,620 

350,865 

118,722 

64,075  G 
79,898  G 

200,465 

321.673 

190,502 

342,190 

9,963  G 
20,517  L 

Total  Daily  . . , . 

1,933,219 

1,789,123 

144,096  G 

Total  Daily  .  753,883 

Total  Sunday  .  75,895 

Grand  Total  .  829,778 


79  5,6  7  6  41,793  L 

60,3  5  5  1  5,.540  0 

856,03  1  26,253  L 


‘SPECIAL’  FORESEES  ’34 
LINAGE  SURGE 

But  It  Will  Be  Placed  In  Newspaper* 
Offering  Greateit  Service,  Saya 
M.  C.  Mogenaen,  After  Buai- 
neaa  Trip  In  Eaat 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pl  blisher) 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  23 — National 
advertising  can  be  expected  to  register 
wide  gains  with  the  development  of  the 
recovery  movement,  but  this  increase 
will  go  only  to  newspapers  proving  their 
merit  and  offering  greater  service,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  C.  Mogenseh,  presi¬ 
dent  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers’  representatives  with  head 
offices  in  San  Francisco. 

In  anticipation  of  greater  advertising 
volume  which  he  expects  will  be  obtain¬ 
able  in  return  for  greater  service,  Mr. 
Mogensen  announced  that  he  has 
doubled  his  company’s  office  staffs  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  In  addition, 
larger  and  finer  quarters  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  both  cities,  he  said  on  his 
return  from  a  transcontinental  inspec¬ 
tion  trip. 

“Staffs  have  been  increased  because  I 
believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  work 
harder  for  business  in  the  future  than 
ever  before,’’  he  said.  “Recovery  should 
be  well  under  way  early  in  1934.  While 
this  will  mean  volume  advertising  on 
a  greatly  increased  scale,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  business  is  different  to¬ 
day  and  that  it  will  continue  to  ^ 
different. 

“Business  will  be  hard  to  get.  Ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  granted  only  on  proof 
of  service.  To  obtain  advertising  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  into  partnership 
with  national  advertisers  and  prove  that 
your  service  will  make  them  a  profit. 
No  matter  how  great  the  progress  of 
the  recovery  movement,  firms  which 
have  been  watching  expenses  closely 
for  years  will  not  suddenly  award  large 
sums  indiscriminately  for  advertising 
purposes. 

“In  this  sense,  I  believe  the  attitude 
of  waiting  for  development  of  national 
advertising  will  prove  costly.  News¬ 
papers  will  have  to  prove  the  results 
their  individual  medium  offers  if  they 
are  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  expected 
business  increases.’’ 

Mr.  Mogensen  stated  that  on  his  trip 
he  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
improvement  in  sections  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  where  mining  and  lumber 
are  major  industries. 

Elsewhere  he  found  determination 
more  prominent  than  excessive  optim¬ 
ism.  Activities  in  advertising  offices 
visited  indicated  that  the  groundwork 
was  being  prepared  for  a  general  busi¬ 
ness  surge  which  could  be  expected  by 
early  spring  at  the  latest. 


PAPERS  BAR  UQUOR  COPY 


Manchester  Union-Leader  and  Byrd 
Dailiea  Announce  Stands 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
Leader  will  not  carry  advertisements 
for  hard  liquors  in  the  event  of  repeal, 
according  to  John  A.  Muehling,  editor 
and  publisher.  He  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  : 

“We  will  continue  to  publish  adver¬ 


tising  for  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer. 
Copy  for  hard  liquors  will  be  barred. 

“I  am  not  in  favor  of  liquor  sales 
unless  they  are  made  and  controlled  by 
the  state.  I  am  opposed  to  prohibition, 
and  I  want  liquor  track,  but  not  for  pri¬ 
vate  gain.  I  believe  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  purchase  hard  liquors  without 
profit  for  anyone.’’ 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  publisher  of 
the  Winchester  (Va.)  Star  and  the 


Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Nezvs  Record,  3s\. 
nounced  in  a  recent  editorial  that  his 
papers  will  accept  no  liquor  adve^ti5^  ^ 
ments  after  repeal. 

The  editorial  said :  “In  fact,  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  prohibiting  by  law  any  adver¬ 
tisement  which  is  intended  to  induce  or 
influence  anyone  to  drink  intoxicants. 
Liquor  is  a  necessary  evil,  and.  as  sudi. 
we  should  not  influence,  by  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  advertisement,  its  consumption 


There  is  always  one 
best  medium  for  every 
advertiser  ...  a  medium 
that  is  particularly  adapted 
to  his  market  .  .  .  News¬ 
papers  find  from  experience 
that  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  is  their 
logical  first  choice  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  their  story  is  before 
the  advertiser  when  he  is 
planning  his  spending  .  .  . 
Forms  for  the  1934  Edition 
close  November  14. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


POST  ALUMNI  PLAN  DINNER 

Officers  and  executive  committee  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  Alumni 
Association,  meeting  Oct.  18,  with  John 
Palmer  Gavit  presiding,  made  plans  for 
the  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  Nov.  16  at  Keene’s  Chop 
House,  72  West  36th  street. 
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B  GEORGE  PEARCE,  60,  publisher 
.  of  the  Waterford  (Ont.)  Star, 
Simeoe  (Ont.)  Reformer,  and  former 
(firman  of  the  weekly  section  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association,  died  Oct. 
21  in  the  Sirncoe  General  ^ospital.  Mr. 
Pearce  published  the  Star  founded  by 
his  fatlier,  P.  J.  Pearce,  for  the  past 
ih  years.  In  1922  he  acquired  the  Sim¬ 
eoe  Reformer  and  had  continued  as 
president  of  the  Pearce  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  until  his  death.  Two  sons,  Bruce, 
editor  of  the  Simeoe  Reformer,  and 
Oendon,  manager  of  the  Waterford 
Star,  survive. 

John  K.  Valh.a,  61,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Denni  Hlasatel,  Bohemian 
daily,  died  at  his  home  in  Berwyn,  Ill., 
Oct.  17  following  a  brief  illness.  He 
served  as  vice-president  of  the  Denni 
Hlasatel,  for  many  years  and  two  years 
ago  was  elected  president. 

William  F.  Reed,  70,  owner  of  the 
Angleton  (Tex.)  Times,  died  Oct.  IS. 
j  Mr.  Reed  had  been  a  resident  of  Angle- 
ton  since  1906  and  served  as  editor  of 
I  the  Times  until  his  retirement  five  years 
!  ago.  J.  C.  Reed,  a  brother,  is  managing 
tditor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

E.  J.  Book  WALTER,  73,  for  40  years 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Halstead 
(Kan.)  Independent,  died  in  a  Halstead 
hospital  recently  following  a  stroke  of 
paralysis.  He  sold  the  paper  a  few 
months  ago.  His  wife,  two  sons  and  a 
i  daughter  survive. 

Carl  Montao,  72,  publisher  of  the 
Uascoutah  (Ill.)  Herald  for  44  years, 
and  former  mayor  and  postmaster  in 
his  home  community,  died  Oct.  18  at  his 
home,  following  a  three-year  illness. 
Montag  founded  the  Herald  in  18W, 
and  published  it  until  1928,  when  he 
sold  it.  He  was  a  Democrat,  and  was 
postmaster  during  Cleveland’s  second 
ttnn.  and  under  President  Wilson.  He 
is  survived  by  his  w'ife,  two  daughters 
and  a  son. 

j  Henry  Retonda,  32,  assistant  city 
editor,  Albany  Times-Union,  died  Oct. 

1 19  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  following 
several  months  illness.  He  started  his 
areer  in  Schenectady  and  later  joined 
the  Kniekerhocker  Press  staff  in  Al- 
biny.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Charles  S.  Joiner,  87,  veteran 
printer,  died  Oct.  21  at  his  home  in 
.Mlentown,  Pa.  Although  advanced  in 
rears  he  attended  his  duties  at  the  Al- 
lentown  (Pa.)  Messenger  until  about 
I  nine  months  ago. 

I  Burton  F.  Browne,  66,  director  of 
I  psolinc  tax  division,  Michigan  depart¬ 
ment  of  state  and  formerly  one  of  the 
state’s  best  known  weekly  publishers 
died  at  his  home  in  Lansing,  Oct.  16 
following  a  long  illness.  For  21  years 
he  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Harbor  Beaeh  Times. 

William  J.  C.  O’Brien,  76,  former 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  newspaper  publisher  died 
Oct.  18  at  his  home  in  Clarendon,  Pa., 
d  apoplexy. 

John  Thomas  Watkins,  83,  father 
of  H.  L.  Watkins,  managing  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  died  last 
week  at  his  home  in  Enterprise,  Ala. 

Frank  W.  Wassenich,  66,  veteran 
idvertising  man  for  the  Houston  Press, 
died  suddenly  Oct.  20.  Mr.  Wassenich 
ns  the  oldest  member  of  the  Press 

• - 
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advertising  staff  in  point  of  service, 
having  been  with  that  newspaper  since 
Oct.  1,  1916. 

Mrs.  Lennie  Johnson,  wife  of  Ralph 
E.  Johnson,  state  editor,  Detroit  News, 
died  Oct.  16  at  her  home  in  that  city 
following  a  long  illness. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Hearon,  84,  father  of 
Charles  O.  Hearon,  former  editor  of  the 
Spartanirurg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  died  at 
Spartanburg,  Oct.  18. 

Daniel  Alexander  Rose,  73,  general 
manager  of  the  Hunter  Rose  Company, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  printers  and  bookbinders, 
and  son  of  the  firm’s  founder  George 
Maclean  Rose,  died  at  his  home  in 
Toronto  on  Oct,  IS. 

Mrs.  Clara  Price  Brewer,  73, 
mother  of  J.  Philip  Brewer,  statehouse 
reporter,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  at  Leila  hospital.  Battle  Creek, 
Oct.  17. 

P.  M.  Pryor,  83,  retired  printer  and 
new  si>aperman,  died  Oct.  22,  of  heart 
disease  at  his  home  in  Council  Bluffs, 
la.  He  was  the  oldest  living  member 
of  Bluff  City  Typographical  Union  No. 
203.  He  formerly  owned  the  Waupun 
(Wis.)  limes.  In  1881  sold  the  news¬ 
paper,  went  to  Council  Bluffs  and 
worked  for  many  years  on  the  old 
Herald. 

Thomas  W.  Day,  80,  Colorado 
pioneer  and  father  of  Edward  C.  Day, 
managing  editor  of  the  Denver  Post, 
died  in  a  Denver  hospital  Oct.  20  after 
a  ten-day  illness.  Besides  E.  C.  Day, 
he  is  survived  by  two  other  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Another  son,  John  B. 
Day,  for  many  years  city  editor  of  the 
Post,  died  in  September,  1932. 

Mrs.  Mary  Overton,  wife  of  Gerald 
P.  Overton,  of  the  New  York  staff  of 
the  United  Press,  died  in  a  Denver  hos¬ 
pital,  Oct.  8.  Overton  was  formerly 
United  Press  bureau  manager  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  until  his  recent  transfer  to 
New  York. 

Stillman  F.  Pratt,  70.  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Braintree  (Mass.)  Observer 
Publishing  Co.,  and  prominent  figure  in 
that  city,  died  Oct.  23  in  his  sleep.  He 
had  been  failing  in  health  for  two  years. 
He  founded  the  Braintree  Bee,  40  years 
ago  and  in  1920  purchased  the  Brain¬ 
tree  Observer,  founded  in  1878,  and  con¬ 
solidated  the  two  papers.  He  retired  a 
year  ago. 

Herman  J.  Wise,  former  editor  of 
the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital,  died  last 
week,  following  an  illness  of  five  years. 

Thomas  H.  Dinneny,  publicity  man 
and  for  many  years  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Providenee,  (R.  1.)  Journal,  died 
suddenly  in  his  office  in  that  city  last 
week  from  a  heart  attack. 

Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  editor  of  the 
Tokio  Nichi-Niehi,  one  of  Japan’s  most 
influential  journalists,  died  in  the  Vic¬ 
toria  hospital,  Victoria.  B.  C.,  Oct.  IS 
failing  to  rally  after  an  operation.  He 
was  stricken  with  pneumonia  soon  after 
attending  the  Pacific  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Relations  at  Banff,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Japan  delegation.  The  body 
was  cremated  in  X'^ancouver  and  the 
a'hcs  sent  to  Japan. 

ALL  THE  NEWS  OF 
BRITISH  PUBLISHING 
AND  ADVERTISING 
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THEODORE  COLEMAN 

Theodore  Coleman,  91,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  believed  the  oldest  newspaperman 
in  California,  died  Oct.  18  in  Pasadena, 
Cal.  Mr.  Coleman  was  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa  Clara  (Cal.)  Journal 
in  the  70’s,  later  becoming  part-owner 
and  editor  of  the  Passadena  Xezvs  and 
the  Passadena  Star.  For  10  years  he 
was  secretary-manager  of  the  Throop 
Institute  of  Technology,  later  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  at  Pasadena. 
He  retired  in  1921.  Mr.  Coleman  was 
the  father  of  Charles  M.  Coleman, 
former  city  editor  of  the  San  Franeiseo 
Lxaminer  and  of  the  Los  .Angeles  E.x- 
aniiner. 


MRS.  C.  H.  DENNIS 

Jeannelle  Wilson  Dennis,  wife  of 
Charles  H.  Dennis,  Chieago  Daily  Xezvs 
editor,  died  Oct.  20  at  Evanston,  Ill. 
She  had  been  seriously  ill  for  sometime 
and  her  condition  became  critical  about 
a  month  ago.  A  native  of  Illinois  and 
a  prominent  leader  in  the  world  of  art, 
Mrs.  Dennis  was  one  of  the  official 
hostesses  at  the  Illinois  Host  house  at 
A  Century  of  Progress.  She  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  her  husband,  two  daughters, 
a  son  and  a  brother. 


EDWARD  CANS 

Edward  Gans,  formerly  active  in  cir¬ 
culation  work  and  general  manager  fpr 
a  number  of  years  of  the  Poll  Rizv 
(Mass.)  Herald,  died  in  Hollywood, 
Cal.,  Oct.  25.  Mr.  Gans  was  a  native 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  attained 
prominence  as  a  bandmaster.  Later  he 
became  circulation  manager  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  leaving  this  position  to 
go  to  Fall  River.  He  later  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  circulation  work 
in  Los  .Angeles. 


FULLERTON  L.  WALDO 

Fullerton  L.  Waldo,  56,  a  former 
meml)er  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  staff,  died  in  a  Philadelphia 
hospital  Oct.  24.  His  home  was  in 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  He  served  with  the 
Public  Ledger  from  1908  to  1917  as 
music  critic,  reporter  and  editorial 
writer.  During  the  war  he  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  in  Europe.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  books. 
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JAMES  K.  REEVE 

James  Knapp  Reeve,  founder  of  The 
Editor,  a  journal  of  information  for 
authors,  and  its  editor  many  years,  died 
in  Cincinnati  Oct.  25.  He  was  77  years 
old.  He  started  The  Editor  about  35 
years  ago  at  Franklin,  O.,  which  was 
also  his  headquarters  for  his  work  as 
authors’  advisor. 


DANIEL  J.  CARROL 

Daniel  J.  Carrol,  45,  an  edit(>r  and 
reporter  on  the  Boston  Transeript  for 
25  years,  died  in  a  Portland.  Me.,  hos¬ 
pital  Oct.  21  after  a  long  illness.  He 
started  with  the  newspaper  when  he 
was  15  years  old  and  continued  as 
waterfront  reporter  and  later  as  assist¬ 
ant  citv  editor. 


HIDDEN  WANT  AD  CONTEST 

The  Chieago  Tribune  is  offering  $100 
in  cash  prizes  for  the  best  solutions  to 
“Hidden  Want  Ads,’’  a  new  classified 
advertising  contest  which  began  in  the 
Tribune  this  week. 


REPLACEMENT 

Every  publisher  faces 
at  times  the  necessity 
of  fillins  a  vital  position  in 
a  hurry. 

Whether  you  seek  youth 
or  maturity,  country  or  city 
experience,  the  type  you 
desire — and  only  the  type 
you  desire — will  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  you  quickly. 
Simply  write  or  wire  your 
specifications  to — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


No  Charge  to  Employers 

news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


FOREMOST  IN  NEW  YORK 

Established  1905 

HOTALINC’c 

New  YORK 

Dealers  end  Distributors 

OUT-OF-TOWN 
BACK  NUMBER 
AND  FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS 

STCXJK  ROOM  AND  OFFICE 

TIMES  BUILDING 

TIMES  SQUARE 
Telephone:  BRyant  2-0344 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address :  Clarence  B.  Byster , 
Secretary -Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  lllinoU. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


REPLY  TO  MR.  HANNA 

'Jo  Editor  &  Pobusuer — At  last 
week’s  meeting  of  the  Inland  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Chicago,  Phil  S.  Hanna,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Chicago  Daily  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  made  a  general  attack  on  NKA 
and  the  Roosevelt  administration  which 
pleased  some  and  angered  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  tlie  association.  Mr.  Hanna  is 
a  rapid  and  clever  talker,  who  does 
not  pull  his  political  punches.  Some  of 
his  critics  deplored  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hanna’s  sentiments,  expressed  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  lunch-time  guest  speaker, 
would  be  taken  as  the  settled  opinion 
of  the  Inland. 

Alay  1  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you 
an  excerpt  from  an  editorial  answer¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hanna,  as  it  appeared  in  She¬ 
boygan  Press,  of  which  C.  E.  Brough¬ 
ton  is  editor  1  hope  you  will  hnd 
space  for  it. 

(Signed)  G.  H.  L. 


iKrum  SbelHi}'|{3ii  Press,  tor  Oct.  .'UI 
Phil  b.  Hanna.  cUilor  ot  The  Chicago 
Haily  Journal  of  Comnierct:,  luauc  a  general 
atu^k  upoti  the  biXA  during  the  course  of 
u’iiicb  be  stressed  two  principal  serious 
cltarges.  One  was  that  the  AKA  had  created 
a  dictatorship  over  business  and  industry, 
and  the  other  was  that  it  was  threatening 
tlie  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  his  first  accusation  we  believe  Mr. 
Hanna  has  contused  the  setting  up  of  the 
rules  of  the  game  with  dicutorship.  and  in 
tlie  latter  we  believe  he  has  failed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  what  a  newspaper  owes  its 
country  in  times  of  a  crisis  as  compared  with 
times  of  normalcy.  .  .  .  \\  hether  we 

like  to  admit  it  or  not,  we  know,  and  Mr. 
Hanna  knows,  that  coni|ietition  in  the  tieids 
ot  industry  and  commerce  in  these  L’nited 
.''Utes  bad  just  about  reached  the  rock  bottom 
of  impropriety  during  the  course  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  depression.  Cut-throat  business  methods, 
through  c^ins,  through  starvation  payrolls 
and  variations  in  state  laws  alfecting  inter¬ 
state  competitimi  vitally,  had  brought  business 
levels  W  a  pretty  low  ebb.  By  this  we  do 
not  mean  that  most  industrialists  and  business 
men  were  unethical,  but  we  do  contend  the 
ruthleu  acbytties  of  a  minority  shook  the 
foundations  of  ethical  competition  and 
business.  As  a  result,  there  were  many 
evils,  evils  that  are  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  but  the  worst  of  all  was  the  sweat 
shop.  .  , 

That  was  the  first  evil  eliminated,  and 
have  gone  by  the  boards  since. 
1  he  sitution  was  something  like  coming  upon 
a  mauling,  noting,  fighting  mob  of  children 
on  a  playground,  some  fighting  with  baseball 
bats  and  other  unfair  weapons  while  many 
were  successfully  trying  to  Hold  their  own 
by  fighting  with  fists  and  according  to  Mar- 
oms  of  Queensbury  rules.  As  was  the  case 
in  Msineu— even  though  the  majority  of 
employers  were  the  fair,  honest  kind  who 
thought  of  the  welfare  of  their  employee— 
the  wea^ns  of  their  unfair  competitors  were 
too  much  for  them.  Supervision  and  regula¬ 
tion  soon  quell  riots  on  playgrounds  by  put- 
titw  ererjrbody  on  an  even  basis  under  the 
la  m  if*  of  the  game  should 

V  *““*  ‘•“"R  lor  business. 

Yet  Mr.  Hanna  would  call  this  dictator- 
ship.  .  .  , 

•»  to  Mr.  Hanna’s  worries  about  frec- 
dom  of  the  press.  His  complaint  is  that 
t.eneral  Johnson  criticized  a  Wall  Street  pub¬ 
lication  for  attacking  the  NRA.  Our  only 
criticism  ot  General  Johnson  is  for  bothering 
to  answer  a  Wall  Street  publication  after 
considering  what  Wall  Street  has  done  to  the 
nation  *n  the  past.  However,  that  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  that  this  nation  is  facin® 
an  emergency,  and  the  favors  asked  of  a 
newspaper  in  a  crisis  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  threats  at  freedom  of  the  press.  Mr. 
Hanna,  as  a  newspaper  man.  certainly  recalls 
now  the  newspapers  of  this  nation  cooperated 
during  the  World  W’ar.  A  crisis  almost  as 
fffeat  as  the  war  is  here  now.  and  the  only 
ni^nction  is  that  it  i«  economic. 

least  that  Mr.  Hanna  should  he  witling 
*dmit  that  the  newspapers  oueht  to 
he  willing  to  withhold  criticism  and  curb  dis- 
sension  until  the  plans  for  recovery  have 
i>een  given  a  chance  to  work.  The  present 
administration  has  only  been  in  power  a  little 
less  than  eight  months,  and  the  XRA  has 
only  been  working  a  short  time  and  thus  far 
on  a  limited  Male.  If  the  administration  and 
the  NRA  fail  after  they’ve  been  tried  out 
adequately,  Mr.  Hanna  can  have  all  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  he  wants  to  complain.  He 
has  his  freedom  ^  of  the  press  now,  for  tnat 
matter,  but  it  is  a  question  of  judgment 
whether  it  tt  advisable  to  claim  failure  or 
erticize  before  a  fair  trial  has  been  granted. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BECKWITH 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  As  one 
of  the  old  space  buyers  I  am  sorely 
prieved  witfi  the  passine  of  the  S.  C. 
Beckwith  Special  .^jrency  as  I  know 
are  many  others,  and  want  to  nay 
tribute  to  its  manv  sterling  qualities 
acknowledged  hy  all. 

During  the  period  from  1881  to  192.1. 
and  especially  the  last  30  years  our 
relations  were  close  and  very  friendly. 


There  were  several  years  during  that 
period  when  Castoria  was  represented 
in  every  daily  on  their  list. 

.\11  of  the  old-timers  recall  the  tragic 
passing  of  poor  bam  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  wreck  and  the  question  on 
everybody's  mind  was ;  What  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  the  agency  so  long  dominated 
by  Sam’s  personality^  c  all  knew 
ot  J,  T.  as  the  office  man  and  a  good 
shot  at  kelly  pool. 

What  did  happen?  When  Sam’s 
mantle  fell  on  his  shoulders  J.  'f.  hung 
up  the  office  coat,  put  the  cue  in  the 
rack  and  went  out  and  hustled  in  his 
quiet,  jiersuasive,  patient  way  and  in 
many  ways  so  like  Sam  that  one  might 
think  he  had  been  the  shadow  of  Sam 
on  his  journeys  among  the  advertisers. 

The  strong  iKiint  was  the  confidence 
tlie  Agency’s  papers  had  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  fidelity  they  showed  at 
this  time  by  remaining  loyal.  They 
were  amply  repaid  by  the  increased 
volume  of  business  that  soon  came  their 
way  through  the  determination  of  the 
organization  to  maintain  the  reputation 
-of  the  Agency,  which  they  did  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  am  sure  that  1  am  oidy  one  of 
many  of  the  old  and  young  space  buv- 
ers  who  wish  for  Mr.  Beckwith  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  future  endeavors. 

John  G.  Ham. 

Counselor  in  National  Advertising. 

White  Plains.  X.  V. 


AIR  SHOW  PROMOTERS 
IN  BANKRUPTCY 

Show  Deficit  of  $40,000,  of  Which 
$20,000  Went  (or  Promotion 
— Dwantisfied  with  News¬ 
paper  Space 

National  .\ir  Pageant,  Inc.,  which  re 
cently  promoted  an  air  spectacle  of  C. 
S.  .'Xrmy  pilots  over  Roosevelt  Field. 
New  York,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bank- 
rutcy. 

.According  to  tlie  iietitiun  the  coni 
l>any  has  a  deficit  of  $-10,000,  of  whicli 
$20,000  was  expended  upon  promotion 
activities.  No  funds  for  advertising  wjis 
set  aside  in  the  budget,  the  jietitioii 
shows. 

A'arious  cre<litors  met  last  week  in 
New  York  to  select  a  committee  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  report  on  Oct.  31. 

Bruno  &  Blythe,  publicity  firm,  was 
engaged  last  .August  to  feature  the 
air  show.  .A  fee  of  $3,000  was  to  be 
liaid  to  them,  of  which  $1,000  is  still 
outstanding,  according  to  John  S. 
Reaves,  who  signed  the  petition. 

Dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
office  of  the  former  National  Air 
Pageant.  Inc.  with  the  amount  of  news¬ 
paper  space  obtained  by  the  promoters.  Ft 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Reaves  in  an  inter¬ 
view  that  complaints  to  this  effect  had 
lieen  made  to  Harry  Bruno,  head  of  the 
publicity  firm. 

Mr.  Reaves  said  that  an  expenditure 
of  the  same  sum  in  direct  advertising 
of  the  air  show  would  have  had  far 
better  results  in  informing  the  public, 
since  many  prospective  visitors  to  Roose¬ 
velt  Field  to  attend  the  races  had  for¬ 
gotten  or  overlooked  the  fact  that  they 
were  held  on  Saturday  as  well  as  on 
Sunday.  Thus  the  first  day  of  the 
meet,  Oct.  7,  was  very  thinly  attendeil. 
After  New  Yorkers  had  read  through 
their  Sunday  morning  papers  and  seen 
the  accounts  of  the  events,  they  became 
enthusiastic,  and  drove  out  in  such  num¬ 
bers  as  to  completely  block  the  roads 
nearby  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
traffic  was  said  to  have  been  almost 
at  a  standstill  for  five  hours. 

Mr.  Bruno  expressed  himself  as  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  the  showing  made 
by  his  firm,  and  exhibited  clippings  to 
prove  his  contention.  He  stated  that 
his  contract  with  the  National  Air 
Pageant,  Inc.,  was  “to  deliver  people 
out  there,  and  I  did  so.”  He  pointed 
out  that  the  traffic  conditions  had  been 
very  bad.  and  that  the  roads  were  so 
jammed  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  reach  the  air  field  so  that  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  visitors  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  their  way  in,  had  been  obliged 
to  park  their  cars  miles  from  the  field. 


WHEN  WORDS  BECOME  ALL 
THINGS  TO  all  MEN 

{Continued  from  page  25) 


tini,  Minuet  and  Porpora.”  That  would 
liave  been  something  for  Mr.  Kreisler  to 
play.  'I'he  second  case  involved  a  well- 
known  tenor  who  was  in  considerable 
reiMtte  as  an  oratorio  singer  in  those 
days.  He  was  to  sing  at  a  society  func¬ 
tion  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  editor  favored 
him  with  this  kind  of  mention:  Mr. 
C.  Judson,  house  tenor.  That  of  course 
was  technical  of  a  sort.  But  C.  Judson 
House  didn’t  see  it.  The  same  editor 
[lerinitted  these  lines  in  a  program  to 
lie  played  hy  pupils  of  a  Brooklyn  nni.sic 
teacher : 

N'iolin  Solo — Zigeuner . Wei.sen 

To  be  played  by  Master  Sarasate 
The  proofreader  preserved  the  sanctity 
of  the  grave  by  not  iiermitting  the  Span¬ 
ish  violinist  and  coniiKtscr  to  play  his 
own  “Zigeunerweisen.” 

The  story  of  a  railroad  accident  out 
West  contained  this  |>aragraph :  "The 
little  morgue  at  .Ainlierst  was  quickly 
filled  but  other  buildings  were  made 
available  to  the  dead,  some  of  them  so 
badly  injured  tliat  identification  may 
never  be  estahlishetl.”  “Badly  injured” 
was  the  editor's  contribution. 

That  some  copy-readers  are  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  their  own  language  may  be 
gathered  from  these  specimens  of  Eng¬ 
lish  :  “German  children  continue  to 
come  to  Swiss  hospitals  and  health  re¬ 
sorts  to  save  them  from  starvation.” 
"Among  the  most  remarkable  aerial 
ojierations  must  be  cited  the  bombard¬ 
ment  by  one  of  our  dirigibles  on  the 
17th  of  Trieste.”  "The  pastor  claimed 
at  the  morgue,  yesterday,  the  Ixxiy  of 
Henry  Rollings,  an  unfrocked  minister, 
who  died  in  Harlem  Hospital  under  the 
name  of  LomBard.  of  alcoholism.” 

English  does  improve  with  age,  and 
jierhaps  that  is  why  foreigners  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  its  idioms.  But 
many  of  its  so-called  idioms  are  simply 
inversions  due  to  careless  writing,  as  in 
these  two  recent  specimens;  “George 
.A.  Plimpton  *  *  ♦  returned  yester¬ 
day  from  a  two-month  tour  of  Europe 
on  the  Rotterdam” — rough  going,  un¬ 
less  the  ship  had  balloon  tires.  "Mr. 
Kaltenlxirn  gave  out  a  letter  of  ajiclogy 
he  received  just  before  sailing  from  the 
German  Aliiiistry  of  Public  Enlighten¬ 
ment  and  Propaganda.”  Copy-readers 
should  take  note  of  the  Hitler  govern¬ 
ment’s  new  port  from  which  Mr.  Kal- 
tenborn  sailed. 

Still,  this  kind  of  rhetoric  can  draw 
a  laugh,  as  in  this  story  from  Washing¬ 
ton  :  “The  following  order  for  Flag 
Day,  June  14,  was  promulgated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  this  afternoon;  ‘Flag  will 
be  furnished  each  man  at  place  of  as¬ 
sembly.  Only  uniform  will  be  straw 
hats  and  flag.’”  This  was  a  stag  af¬ 
fair,  and  of  course  Lady  Ciodiva  was  not 
invited. 


With  all  the  peccadilloes  of  the  copy, 
reader,  he  is,  alter  all,  a  necessary  evil, 
even  as  is  the  proofreader,  and  often* 
times  he  is  cr^ited  with  offenses  of 
which  he  is  entirely  innocent.  If  it  were 
possible  to  properly  allocate  the  blame 
for  the  various  blunders  that  mar  the 
pages  of  the  modern  newspaper,  it  might 
be  suspected  that  each  establishment  it 
an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  so 
many  are  capable  of  committing  these 
blunders.  But  to  take  a  broader  view, 
one  must  say  that,  by  and  large,  every¬ 
body  is  doing  his  best  in  a  most  imper¬ 
fect  world,  and  that  the  Imp  of  Dark¬ 
ness  is  ever  on  the  lookout  to  mislead 
the  good  and  the  virtuous.  But  that  of 
course  would  not  go  down  with  the 
average  newspaper  reader,  at  least  he 
who  has  nothing  to  do  but  write  to  hit 
“favorite  newspaper”  to  denounce  the 
"inexcusable  errors  that  are  constantly 
appearing  in  your  columns,”  not  realiz¬ 
ing  or  knowing  that  in  this  machine  age 
it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  the 
malignity  of  insensate  steel  ^d  lead. 
And  the  machine,  like  the  critic,  knows 
no  brother. 

From  all  this  it  might  be  concluded 
that  copy-readers  are  in  the  class  of 
those  executives  who  are  picked  for 
tlieir  driving  qualities  instead  of  theij 
actual  capabilities — that  is,  that  nimble 
fingers  and  nut  ready  brains  are  the 
staple  of  journalism  in  the  seats  of  the 
favored.  But  that  assumption  would  be 
entirely  unjustified  as  against  the  arrav 
of  a  long  line  of  desk  men  whose  work 
is  celebrated  in  tradition  and  story. 


40,000  IN  DAYTON  PARADE 

Dayton,  O.,  staged  its  NRA  parade 
Saturday  night,  Oct.  21,  with  40,000 
marchers  and  a  crowd  estimated  at  any¬ 
where  from  85,000  to  125,000  lookup 
on.  Publicity  given  the  huge  civic 
demonstration  by  the  Dayton  news¬ 
papers,  Daily  News,  Evening  Herald 
and  Morning  Journal,  brought  people 
from  within  a  radius  of  50  miles.  The 
Journal-Herald  was  represented  by  a 
unit  of  1,000  employes,  including  a 
small  army  of  newspaper  boys.  The 
News  entered  in  the  spectacle  a  float 
with  replicas  of  its  building  and  the 
first  page  of  the  edition  of  that  day. 


STABLER  TO  SPEAK 

C.  Norman  Stabler,  financial  editor 
of  the  York  Herald  Tribune,  will 

attend  the  twenty-second  convention  of 
the  Investment  Bankers'  .Association  of 
America  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  from  OcJ. 
28  to  Nov.  1  and  will  have  a  place  on 
the  program.  He  will  discuss  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Facts  vs.  Propaganada  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Copy.” 


FRED  KIMBALL  APPOINTED 

The  Brooklyn  Cithen  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Fred  Kimball,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  its  national  advertising 
repre.sentative,  effective  after  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stasrs 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worceatar,  Maas.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabl.  AddTM.  NBNSCO— WorcMtmr 
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liquor  copy  ruling 

EXPECTED 

Post  Office,  Responsible  for  Enforce¬ 
ment  Under  Old  Reed  Dry 
Amendment,  Prepares 
Statement 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  26— Some 
clarification  by  the  post  office  depart¬ 
ment  of  its  ruling  that  newspapers  mgy 
accept  liquor  advertising  in  advance  of 
repeal  provided  the  advertisements  use 
the  phrase  “if  and  when  the  18th  amend¬ 
ment  is  repealed’’  was  expected  late  this 
week  from  the  post  office  department. 

First  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney  and  acting  Solici¬ 
tor  Horace  J.  Donnelly  were  working 
on  a  statement  when  this  issue  went  to 
press.  It  was  expected  this  statement 
would  give  the  department’s  position 
with  respect  to  enforcement  of  the  so- 
called  Reed  bone-dry  amendment,  which 
became  effective  before  prohibition. 

In  a  statement  Oct.  26  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Homer  S.  Cummings  placed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  Reed 
.\ct  on  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
said  the  Department  of  Justice  will  give 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Qauified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cuh  with  Ordo-) 

I  Tinw  —  je  par  line 
J  Times  —  ,41  par  lina 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .7S  per  line 
4  Times  —  .M  par  lina 
Count  six  words  to  tha  lina 

Whits  spacs  charced  at  sama  rats  par  lina 
fm  insartfam  as  eamad  hy  fraquancy  of 
taMrtion.  Minimum  apaca,  thras  linas. 
Tha  Editor  A  Puhlisher  rasarvas  tha  rifht  to 
classify,  adit  or  rajest  any  copy. 


Brokars 


Opportunity  fur  AdvertlsinK  Solicitor — In- 
ttraat  in  splendid  weekly  and  Job  plant 
Including  position  at  fair  salary,  located 
within  twenty-flve  miles  of  New  York  City 
In  fast  growing  town.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Building,  New  York. 


I  Have  to  Offer  some  Pacific  Coast  Dally 
and  Weekly  newspapers — real  properties. 
M.  C.  Moore,  9480  Dayton  Way,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 


What  Kind  of  a  Newspaper  do  you  want? 
Where?  How  much  can  you  pay  down? 
Tell  me  and  Pll  show  you.  Len  Feighner, 
Pythian  Building,  Nashville,  Mich.  Fast- 
em  representative:  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Mur¬ 
phy's  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

lnsar«nc« 


Balld  Ctrcalattaa  that  stleks  with  news- 
mar  aeeldant  pollelss.  Write  Jim  O. 
Ferguson,  VIes-Praa.,  Cantlnantal  Life  Ins. 
OBm  Bt  Louis,  Ma. 


Premiums — Supplies 


■aadqnartars  for  Buppllas — Route  books, 
rings,  punchers,  newsbags,  change 
Vrons.  Avoid  advancing  prices  and  or- 
ter  now.  C.  R.  Ballsy,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


“appropriate  attention’’  to  cases  of 
alleged  violation  of  this  act  if  any  are 
referred  to  it  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment. 


J.  O.  NELSON  PROMOTED 

M.  E.  of  Cumberland  (Md.)  Daily 
News  Now  General  Manager 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cumberland,  Md.,  Oct.  24 — Directors 
of  the  Cumberland  Daily  Netvs  today 
announced  the  elevation  of  John  O. 
Nelson,  managing  editor  since  May  I, 
last,  to  the  general  managership  of  the 
Daily  News,  effective  Nov.  1.  Charles 
W.  Donnelly,  secretary  and  business 
manager,  on  that  date  will  become  pub¬ 
lisher  and  continue  as  secretary. 

Following  the  meeting,  Mr.  Nelson 
announced  the  promotion  of  James  A. 
Halloran,  telegraph  editor,  to  managing 
editor  and  H.  S.  Hayward,  editor,  to 
director  of  the  editorial  page.  Mr, 
Nelson  also  will  supervise  the  editorial 
department  as  executive  editor. 

Howard  F.  Knox  will  continue  as 
local  advertising  manager,  and  Mr. 
Nelson  soon  will  announce  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  business  manager  and  national 
advertising  manager,  and  a  telegraph 
editor. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Big  Weekly,  Virginia  town  12,000.  No 
newepaper  or  Job  competition.  Splendid 
plant,  making  good  money.  817,500,  with 
89,000  down.  Let  me  tell  you  how  attrac¬ 
tive  this  really  Is.  Len  Feighner,  Pythian 
Building,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Have  You  $75,000  In  Cash?  Let  me  submit 
dally  proposition  that  will  sell  Itself.  Must 
be  capable  newspaper  man  or  your  money 
Isn’t  wanted.  I.en  Feighner,  Newspaper 
Broker.  Pythian  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Good  Kxrinsive  Weeklies,  nearly  all  states. 
Down  payments  from  8800  up.  What  do 
you  yearn  for?  Len  Feighner,  Pythian 
Building,  Nashville,  Mich.  _ 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman  wanted  for  targe 
Eastern  Dally  Newspaper  located  within 
200  miles  of  New  York  City.  To  qualify, 
applicant  must  have  had  successful  record 
selling  and  servicing  retail  accounts.  Ap¬ 
plicant  must  have  ability  to  write  and 
merchandise  copy.  The  type  of  man  de¬ 
sired  has  the  experience  and  ability  to 
become  Advertising  Manager  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  he  sells.  Application  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  strictly  conddentlal.  Prefer  sales¬ 
man  with  experience  on  small  newspaper 
where  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  write 
all  of  the  copy  his  advertisers  used.  The 
type  of  man  we  have  In  mind  usually 
services  his  accounts  so  welt  that  his 
newspaper  carries  them  exclusively.  Box, 
E-717.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Syndicate  or  Salesmen  wanted  In  each 
state,  to  sell  a  New  Comlc-strlp  Idea  that 
la  easily  saleable.  50%  commission.  A 
wonderful  opportunity  for  extra  money  for 
syndicate  salesmen.  Write,  stating  quall- 
floatlons.  to  339  Carondelet  St.,  Room  306, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


Reporters  to  Interview  local  business  con¬ 
cerns  In  various  territories  for  news  syn¬ 
dicate;  pay  each  article  accepted;  state 
experience  and  business  knowledge.  E-727, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted  rinsslfled  Advertising  Manager, 

Southern  newspaper.  Give  age.  experience, 
salary  expected.  E-698,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Circulation  Proaaotien 


NwMtIoa,  to  bring  "better  times."  Hud- 
aiB  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world’s  record 
drenlatlon  builders.  248  6th  Avs.,  N.  T.  C. 


^  for  affidavits  of  results  (both  In  cash 
•Mlness  and  new  added  subscribera)  of 
PARTLOWB  PLAN  circulatlon-bulIdlng 
uapalgns  conducted,  and  being  conducted, 
the  peak  of  this  depreaslon  period. 
the  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  COMPANY, 
OTCIDENTAL  BUILDING,  INDIANAPO- 
U8,  IND. 


Syndieata  Faatnra 


Write  Progressive  Features,  905  N.  6th 
■t.,  Sprlngfleld,  Ill.,  for  feature  that  brings 
ttiults.  Our  dallies  prove  It. 


Tear  Dog  and  Mine,  Illustrated  feature 
^Peals  to  the  millions  of  dog  lover* 
Wll^Jud^^re^_^^ndl^te^^hlea£^_^^^ 

_  Nawapapera  Wanted 


VMrieeeed  Newspeper  Man  has  substan- 

tltl  cash  on  hand  to  Invest  In  large  or 
"Min  newspaper  property.  E-722,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  young  executive  with  good  record 
and  referencee  wante  to  connect  with  a 
dally  In  a  medium  sise  town.  Detaile 
supplied.  Now  employed  but  seek  change. 
Write  Box  E-485.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor  can  originate  new  ac¬ 
counts;  long  experience  on  papers  difficult 
to  sell;  mornl^  and  evening  experience; 
any  location.  E-729,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  with  excellent  12  year  record  and 
convincing  referencee.  Opportunity  fore¬ 
most.  Capable  of  assuming  entire  charge. 
College  graduate.  Will  go  anywhere. 
E-70t.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertlslag  newspaper  man,  15  years’  ac¬ 
tive  experience  on  leading  Southern  M,  A 
E,  combination  as  part  of  background  of 
22  years  successful  advertising  experience. 
Mladic  age,  family  reaponsiblllty,  good 
habits,  best  of  health.  Pecularly  fltted  for 
staff  training.  Experienced  with  local,  na¬ 
tional  agency  and  advertising  contacts, 
house  promotion  and  market  analysis. 
Understands  newepaper  procedure  and 
practice  from  advertising  standpoint.  Cor¬ 
respondence  Invited  from  Publishers  In 
cities  of  100,000  and  over.  References. 
E-699.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wsat  to  Buy  weekly  paper  In  town  of 
M04  or  more,  preferably  In  Bast  or 
■Mdle  West,  Resort  or  small  college 
w*n  particularly  acceptable.  M.  E.  Whlt- 
y>b,  618  Fullerton  Parkway,  Chicago. 

■tter  A  Publisher  reaches  the  man  who 
•cys  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Servicss. 


Let  Me  Help  You  Build  Up  Your  Business. 
I  am  a  young  man,  29,  nuslness  admin¬ 
istration  degree,  adaptable;  four  years’ 
executive  experience,  one  year  reportortal 
work  and  training  In  merchandising.  If 
you  want  a  producer,  I  am  your  man. 
New  York  or  vicinity.  John  J.  Sullivan, 
Hotel  Shelton,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager,  (Classifled),  capable 
of  assuming  full  charge;  experienced  or- 
ganixer;  original  Ideas;  promoter;  A-1 
record,  excellent  references;  metropolitan 
newspapers.  E-708,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Department — Young  man,  ad¬ 
vancing  because  of  all-around  practical 
experience  in  every  department  of  medium 
sized  dally.  Good  accountant,  credit  man 
and  buyer.  Now  employed;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  age  30;  Protestant;  college  gradu¬ 
ate;  married.  Ask  for  further  details. 
E-70S,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Cartoonist  desires  position  on  flrat  class 
d  'ily.  Fifteen  years'  experience  on  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  specializing  in  editorial 
cartooning.  Work  has  been  copied  exten¬ 
sively  In  America  and  abroad.  Excellent 
references.  B-720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIrrulation  Manager,  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  Circulation  Department  In  Its 
entirety.  Including  all  promotion.  Past 
experience  extends  over  a  period  of  17 
years,  Including  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  Carrier  boy  promo¬ 
tion  specialist  with  a  national  reputation. 
Now  employed  but  will  change  In  order 
to  Join  an  organization  in  which  It  Is  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow.  Married  but  will  go  any¬ 
where.  E-730,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


To  Publishers: 

Has  It  ever  occurred  to  you  that  your  Cir¬ 
culation  might  bo  considerably  benefited 
hy  a  thorough  survey  of  the  department  by 
an  experienced  analyst? 

For  many  years  I  have  been  Identified  In 
Important  capacities  with  newspapers.  My 
specialty  Is  Circulation  building  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  I  understand  plant 
management  and  accounting  systems.  I 
have  conducted  and  supervised  market  and 
reader  surveys  for  some  of  the  largest 
newspapers. 

I  will  coordinate  Circulation  systems  for 
group  newspapers,  insuring  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  operations  and  best  results.  I 
will  put  Into  effect  any  or  all  the  recom¬ 
mendations  I  make,  to  prove  my  plans  are 
workable. 

If  you  have  a  problem,  perhaps  I  can  help 
solve  It.  In  any  event,  an  outside  view¬ 
point  may  prove  helpful  and  serviceable. 
I  will  spend  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month 
with  you  to  study,  analyze  and  recommend 
without  Interfering  In  any  way  with  your 
regular  organization. 

You  will  find  the  Investment  a  profitable 
one  for  your  newspaper  as  my  charges 
are  extremely  reasonable  and  In  line  with 
present-day  conditions. 

JOHN  M.  SCHMID. 

Downers  Grove,  Illinois  (suburban  Chicago) 

Circulation  Manager — With  record  of 
achievement  on  metropolitan  and  out-of- 
town  newspapers,  seeks  connection  any¬ 
where.  Familiar  with  home  delivery,  boy 
organizations  and  circulation  building 
plans.  References  from  unimpeachable 
sources.  E-711,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room — I  know  a  man,  available 
immediately,  whom  I  can  recommend  to 
any  publisher  needing  competent  compos¬ 
ing  room  supervision.  Address  me  per¬ 
sonally.  Hilton  U.  Brown,  The  Indianap¬ 
olis  News. 


Correspondent — Successful  freelance  corre¬ 
spondent  In  Spain  must  return,  would  trade 
his  connections  for  Job  In  America. 
Knowledge  Spanish  necessary.  Write 
E-725,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man,  reporter,  feature  writer.  Eight 
years  metropolitan  and  small  city  experi¬ 
ence.  References.  E-710,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


A  Good  Woman — I  mean  a  college  trained 
go-getter,  21,  to  handle  reportorlal  or  spe¬ 
cial  features.  No  tenderfoot.  B-687.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Editor,  copy  reader,  sports  writer,  re¬ 
porter.  with  best  credentials;  fifteen  years’ 
experience  In  city  and  country  newspa¬ 
pers,  capable  of  assuming  full  charge;  de¬ 
scribed  by  former  employer  as  "one  of  the 
best  newspapermen  In  city.”  Age  88. 
modest  requirements.  Write  W.  R.  Doug¬ 
lass.  Hewlett.  N.  Y. 


Editor,  news,  sports,  desk,  etc.  Reliable 
man,  age  34,  10  years’  experience,  dally, 
weekly.  Prefer  N.  J.  or  Pa.  E-728,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — One  who  rose  from 
newsboy  to  leadership  of  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 
Times  news  department  for  six  years 
(1927  to  1933).  Ask  outstanding  men  like 
Honoe  of  A.  P.  and  Brown  of  Providence 
Journal  about  my  ability.  Eight  years 
with  Providence  Journal.  Jacob  H.  Mogel- 
ever,  Lincoln  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


Mr.  Pnblishor:  If  your  paper  la  a  dally 
In  a  medium  sized  city,  and  your  problem 
Is  to  keep  the  lineage  figures  up,  an  adver¬ 
tising  manager  with  the  qualifications  I 
possess,  plus  a  record  of  accomplishment, 
would  perhaps  be  the  solution.  References 
and  record  available.  Age  36  and  em¬ 
ployed.  Write  Box  B-68t,  Editor  A 
fhibllsher 


Newspaper  Production — Christian  Protes- 
ant,  thoroughly  experienced  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Make-up,  knows  copy  and 
type  layout,  how  to  meet  dead  lines  Able 
to  follow  up  printers,  engraver*  etc.  Go 
anywhere.  Griffin,  116  Beaumont  St.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


News  Editor,  copy-reader,  sports  writer, 
reporter;  handle  make-up;  A-1  record; 
27;  experienced;  go  anywhere;  moderate 
salary.  Walter  T.  Hanson.  203  First  Ave., 
N.  E.,  Oelweln,  la. 


Opportunity  Wanted  with  newspaper  or 
publishing  firm  by  man,  23,  Intelligent, 
hustler,  understands  reporting.  College 
background,  excellent  references.  Salary 
secondary.  E-7  23.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photographic  Reporter  desires  assignment 
In  which  .  ability  to  title  pictures  with 
more  than  the  average  photographer’s 
literary  capacity  is  essential.  Man  has 
best  still  equipment  and  cooperating  mov¬ 
ing  picture  associate  who  is  one  of  best 
on  Pacific  Coast.  Any  field  abroad  or 
domestic.  Offer  lifetime  of  exploitation, 
sales  presentation,  promotional  experience. 
E-684.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Pressman  and  Btereotyper,  expert,  experi¬ 
enced  large  and  small  dailies,  all  presses. 
Will  go  anywhere.  References.  B-714, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — University  graduate,  23,  seeks 
newspaper  connection.  Reporting  city 
50,000  to  100,000  preferred.  Is  qualified 
to  serve  newspaper  executive  In  secre¬ 
tarial  capacity.  Satisfactory  references. 
E-724,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  college  trained,  26,  single.  Ex¬ 
perienced  metropolitan  and  suburban 
dailies;  sports,  radio.  No  regional  prefer¬ 
ence.  E-721.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  desk  man;  college,  specials.  leg¬ 
islative  experience;  anything  considered; 
well  seasoned.  E-726,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Young  man  with  6  years’  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  in  an  Internationally 
known  small  city  desires  position  where 
he  can  gain  more  experience.  Prefers 
small  city  but  will  go  anywhere.  Now 
going  to  sea.  Available  after  November 
16.  Excellent  recommendations.  E-682, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor  or  Reporter — Young  man, 
married,  several  years’  experience,  seeks 
position.  Energetic,  willing,  experienced 
in  all  lines  of  reporting  and  Interviewing. 
E-692,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sports  Writer — Reporter,  age  25.  experi¬ 
enced,  college  graduate,  available  now. 
Prefer  Pennsylvania  paper,  but  will  accept 
opportunity  anywhere.  B-696,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sports  and  Feature  Writer,  metropolitan 
(N.  Y.)  experience,  wants  a  Job  on  paper, 
anywhere.  Salary  secondary.  Hardwork¬ 
ing,  reliable  and  loyal.  All  I  ask  Is  the 
opportunity.  Do  I  get  It?  Address  B.  J. 
N..  169  Tonnele  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Mechanical  Eqnipmant  for  Sale 


Paper  Cutter— Chandler  A  Price,  lt-lnct» 
blade,  hand  operated.  Little  used.  E-6Tt. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Scott  48-PaKe  Multi  Unit  Sextuple  Press 
with  full  automatic  drive.  Ink  tank,  metal 
pot  and  Pony  Autoplate.  Used  on  regular 
run  5f  year*  A1  condition.  For  sale  due 
to  consolldatioik  Herald  Statesman,  Ton- 
kera  N.  T. 


Equipment  Wantetl 


Wanted,  used  Casting  Box;  Tall  Cutter; 
Shaver;  and  Chipping  Block,  15-Inch  print¬ 
ing  diameter;  also  Dry  Mat  Roller,  Box 
E-t88.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Boufhl,  Sold  and  Appraitod 

All  lugtHstitm  t%fifiilmUi»l 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

•iMlneM  KatuMlelied  In  lata 
360  Madlaon  Ava.  Now  York 


Available  Now? 

If  you  are,  you  should  state  the  fact  in  a  Classified  Ad. 
Delay  may  mean  lost  opportunity. 

Classified  Service — Editor  &  Publisher 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


STANLEY  BARNETT,  jwlice  re¬ 
porter  lor  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press 
Gazette,  contributes  the  following,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Zenger,  and  signed  Perseus : 

‘‘You  can’t  print  that !  How  oft  we 
hear  the  cry — 

Corrupt  officials,  fearful  of  the  light. 
Financial  giants,  arrogant  with  might. 
Demand  our  silence,  lest  folk  question 
“Why  ?’’ 


“You  can’t  print  that !’’  The  public 
idols  plead 

That  millions  may  not  see  their  feet 
of  clay. 

When  Truth  shall  strip  their  finery 
away 

And  leave  them  naked  in  their  lust  and 
greed ! 

“You  can’t  print  that!’’  Deaf  to  their 
vassals’  moans 

For  rest  and  bread,  industrial  barons 
proud 

Would  have  a  press  abject,  subservient, 
cowed. 

And  n«t  a  menace  to  their  ill-held 
thrones ! 

“You  can’t  print  that!”  The  sturdy 
Zenger  heard. 

And  then,  unawed,  defied  the  tyrant’s 
power ; 

Great  was  the  gain  of  that  historic 
hour, 

Etertwl  freedom  for  the  printed  word! 

“You  can’t  print  that !”  So,  when  todav 
we  hear 

The  formula  of  those  who  seek  to  hide 

The  truth,  let  Zenger’s  spirit  be  our 
guide 

To  keep  our  heritage  forever  clear! 


Broun  and  Anderson  think  the 
newspaper  industry  is  just  like  any 
coal  mine,  collar  factory,  laundry  or 
slaughter-house — it  is  a  business  for 
profit,  operated  by  money-minded  people, 
and  deserves  no  special  recognition  by 
government,  like  the  churches,  that  have 
no  code,  or  the  soap-box  and  lecture 
platform,  also  without  code  regulation. 
Free  press,  in  other  words,  is  hog-tied 
by  its  industry,  whereas  free  religion 
and  free  speech  are  American  institu¬ 
tions  which  deserve  full  liberty.  These 
writers,  more  than  any  others  I  could 
mention,  envision  all  sorts  of  terrible 
events  in  America,  if  our  erring  ruling 
classes  do  not  change  their  ways,  but 
neither  can  conceive  of  a  brown,  green 
or  blue  shifted  individual,  with  a 
swastika  or  bluebird  on  his  armband, 
bending  over  a  copy  desk  telling  editors 
what  they  must  or  must  not  print  to¬ 
day.  I  dare  say  there  were  German 
Brouns  and  Andersons  who,  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  were  equally  sanguine 
that  censors  could  never  make  of  their 
press  the  utter  Government  prostitute 
that  the  whole  world  now  beholds  in 
astonished  horror.  Strange  things  arc 
happening  in  the  frightful  era  of  re¬ 
action.  Who  can  say  that  because  he 
has  faith  in  the  man  Roosevelt,  or  the 
man  Johnson,  a  Hitler  is  not  just  be¬ 
hind  them?  But  even  admitting  the 
possibility  of  censorship  through  NR.\ 
license  is  remote,  it  can  be  fairly  as¬ 
sumed  that  should  a  dictator  arise 
through  some  social  convulsion  now 
unsuspected,  the  copy  that  would  suffer 
first  and  most  would  be  the  free  writ¬ 
ings  of  Heywood  Broun  and  Paul  Y. 
Anderson. 

*  *  * 


*  ♦  • 

JUST  offhand,  1  can  think  of  no 
contemporary  newspaper  writer  or 
editor  who  avails  himself  of  greater 
press  liberty  than  do  Heywood  Broun 
and  Paul  Y.  .\nderson.  For  a  good 
many  years  I  have  been  reading  what 
these  gentlemen  thought  or  felt  on  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  affairs  of  man  in  the 
modern  age.  Their  usually  intelligent 
and  always  unrestrained  voices  ha\e 
been  stimulating,  even  when  they  went 
wTong,  as  sometimes  happened.  With 
\'oltaire.  I’d  die  to  protect  the  right  of 
Paul  Y.  Anderson  to  say  that  editors 
and  publishers  are  more  barbaric  than 
any  class  of  industrialists  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  or  Heywood  Broun  to  assert  in  his 
column  that  all  the  free  press  code  talk 
by  publishers  is  merely  a  smoke  screen 
covering  up  their  opposition  to  the 
closed  shop.  \\  hat  they  say  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  true,  of  course,  but  it  is  grand  to 
live  in  a  country  whose  laws  shield  the 
utterer  of  such  perverse  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  views  from  all  harm. 

♦  *  • 

AS  self-protection  is  a  primal  biologi- 
.  cal  instinct,  even  among  column¬ 
ists,  it  is  just  a  bit  shocking  to  see  Broun 
and  Anderson  acting  as  the  red-hot 
spearhead  of  an  assault  upon  newspaper¬ 
men  for  wantii^  to  protect  the  free 
press  principle  in  the  newspaper  code. 
They  have  written  bitterly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  have  hysterically  spoofed  the 
idea  that  it  is  possible  to  waive  a  con¬ 
stitutional  right,  asserting  that  a  news¬ 
paper  under  NRA  license  would  not  m 
any  event  be  cracked  down  upon  by  the 
present  administration.  As  regards  the 
unknown  future,  they  have  unbounded 
faith,  in  complete  disregard  of  three 
centuries  of  sacrifice  and  strife  by  count¬ 
less  heroes  to  gain  and  hold  press  free¬ 
dom,  described  in  detail  by  Col.  R.  R. 
NfcCormick,  of  Chicago  Tribune,  in  the 
columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher  last 
week. 


This  writer  has  just  returned  from 
a  brief  tour  in  the  midwest,  the 
good,  old  bread-basket  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
the  vibrating  center  of  our  civilization. 
I  must  have  interviewed  50  newspaper 
publishers  on  the  trip  and  saw  hundreds 
deliberating  at  the  Chicago  conventions. 
Broun  and  Anderson,  as  good  reporters, 
would  change  some  of  their  opinions  if 
they  would  indulge  a  similar  face-to- 
face  contact  with  these  men.  Do  t!iey 
honor  Roosevelt  for  action  ?  They  do ! 
Have  they  faith  in  the  American  insti¬ 
tution  to  see  justice  d«ne  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  under-dogs  of  this  land?  They 
have !  Are  they  fighting  with  social 
conscience  to  see  the  wrongs  of  the 
post-war  era  righted?  Yes,  indeed,  and 
I  know  publishers,  on  the  payroll  pay¬ 
ing  end  of  the  game,  that  are  every 
whit  as  progressive  and  free  in  their 
views  as  Broun,  Anderson  or  any  other 
writing  fellow  on  the  payroll  receivif'g 
end,  men  without  a  dollar  investment  in 
the  newspaper  as  a  business,  but  never¬ 
theless  with  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
its  conduct.  Sure,  there  are  some 
Machiavellian  publishers  who  would 
not  scruple  to  hide  behind  the  constitu¬ 
tional  grant  to  knock  a  good  printer  out 
of  a  dollar  a  day.  They  are  acknowl¬ 
edged.  There  are  stupid  people  in  this 
calling,  but  I  am  referring,  not  to  the 
exceptions,  but  the  rank  and  file  who 
are  miles  above  such  ignorance  and  such 
deceit.  Broun  and  Anderson  insult 
them  grossly.  These  publishers  contest 
every  day  against  the  selfish  perver¬ 
sions  of  the  business  world,  standing 
to  win  or  lose  in  the  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents,  yet  many  put  a  higher  value 
on  free  press  rights  than  their  New 
York  and  Washington  critics.  They 
are  prepared  to  make  tangible  sacrifices 
in  the  name  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  do  not  doubt  that  I 
have  heard  no  less  than  50  publishers 
say,  during  the  past  ten  days,  that  if 
the  Government  knocked  out  clause 


eleven  of  the  A.N.P.A.  code,  which 
specifically  guards  the  free  press  from 
any  license  system,  they  would  take 
down  the  Blue  Eagle  from  the  mast¬ 
head  and  the  windows  of  the  counting 
room  and  go  it  alone,  no  matter  what 
the  price  might  be.  Not  one  man  with 
whom  I  discussed  this  question  was  of 
any  other  mind. 

*  t, 

The  free  press  clause,  as  we  have 
stated  in  Editor  &  Publisher  from 
the  beginning,  is  the  fighting  line.  Every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  code  is  debatable.  Some 
publishers  are  strongly  opposed  to  an 
enforced  unionization  of  their  plants, 
and  just  as  many  are  open-minded 
on  that  subject.  Some  publishers  1^- 
lieve  that  unionization  of  editorial 
forces  will  introduce  new  and  serious 
evils  into  journalism,  but  I  heard  no 
publisher  say  he  did  not  believe  edi¬ 
torial  men  had,  in  general  over  the 
country,  been  liadly  treated  during  the 
depression,  and  before,  largely  because 
editorial  men  have  not  known  how  to 
fight  the  game  of  competitive  life.  As 
one  speaker  at  the  Inland  meeting  at 
Chicago  said ;  “Editorial  men  have  been 
the  butt  of  the  depression,  because  they 
formed  the  line  of  least  resistance,  but 
every  publisher  in  this  room  knows  his 
editorial  staff  is  the  backbone  of  his 
business  and  that  these  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors  are  our  most  faithful,  loyal  and  in¬ 
telligent  workers.”  His  plea  was  for 
a  new  deal  for  the  editorial  man,  with¬ 
out  respect  to  unions  or  NRA  or  any 
ether  external  force.  My  good  friends 
Broun  and  Anderson  would  lose  some 
of  their  cynicism  if  they  would  buy  a 
week-end  excursion  ticket,  now  and 
then.  One  can  fly  to  San  Francisco 
over  a  week-end.  They  would  learn, 
as  I  did,  that  social-mindedness 
in  this  hour  is  not  confined  to  the  wage- 
earning  class ;  indeed,  that  some  of  the 
finest  spirit  manifest  in  the  social  organ¬ 
ization  is  among  those  who  employ  men 
and  poignantly  realize  that  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  NR.A.,  whether  they 
work  or  not,  have  represented  dire 
necessitv. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

L.^ST  week  a  wave  of  free  press  dis¬ 
cussion  swept  over  the  country. 
Clippings  on  my  desk  show  that  scores 
of  newspapers  discussed  editorially  and 
in  new’s  columns  not  only  the  threat  of 
a  licensed  press,  under  NRA,  but  the 
action  of  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  in  oust¬ 
ing  Jim  True  from  his  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  the  President’s  executive  or¬ 
der  empowering  the  administrators  of 
NR.^  to  punish  violators  of  any  code 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  making  their 
names  public  through  the  press.  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  ran  a  striking  first- 
page  editorial  warning  the  President  to 
beware  “lest  some  zealots  among  your 
subordinates  lead  you  into  ground  so 
dangerous  and  untenable  that  you  defeat 
the  great  purpose  upon  which  you  arc 
engaged  and  in  which  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people  are  involved.”  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch  said:  “We 
do  not  wish  in  the  United  States  the 
restricted  expression  of  opinion  and  the 
distorted  chronicling  of  facts  which 
alone  are  permitted  at  the  moment  in 
Russia.  Germany,  Italy  and  Cuba.  In¬ 
dependence  was  the  cornerstone  on 
which  the  American  Government  was 
founded — independence  Of  expression 
quite  as  much  as  independence  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought.  Harassed  economi¬ 
cally  though  the  nation  may  be,  it  is  not 
prepared  to  sacrifice  its  inheritance.” 

In  all  of  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 
newspapers  appeared  a  rmging  free 
press  editorial  plainly  written  by  Mr. 
Hearst  and  similar  expressions  ran  in 
Chicago  Tribune,  Clei’eland  Plain 
Dealer  and  many  other  newsMpers. 
Coupled  with  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
free  press  celebration  in  New  York,  a 
timely  and  significant  event,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  reading  public  has  been 
better  reminded  during  the  past  few 
days  of  the  keystone  of  civil  liberty — 
free  press — than  during  all  the  years 
since  the  country  was  aroused  over  the 
threat  of  iron  censorship  in  the  World 
War.  That  threat  was  averted  by 
prompt  action  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  gave  us  the  new  principle  of  “vol¬ 


untary  censorship,”  a  workable  systaj 
that  did  justice  to  the  integrity  and 
basic  patriotism  of  the  legions  of  tig 
press.  One  might  ask  now,  whetha 
a  press  that  could  be  trusted  in  war 
time  might  not  be  equally  worthy  of 
the  honor  in  the  recovery  process? 

« 

I  am  frankly  of  the  opinion  that  song 
sympathy  was  wasted  on  Jim  True 
1  have  seen  some  of  his  letters,  mailed 
out  to  private  subscribers,  and  he  was 
certainly  cracking  down  hard  on  John¬ 
son,  without  much  regard  for  the  ac¬ 
tualities  of  the  situation,  and  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  his  su^ 
scribers’  resistance  to  NRA.  You 
might  call  Gen.  Johnson’s  action,  in  bw. 
ring  True,  censorship,  but  you  must 
remember  that  True  was  not  the  ac¬ 
credited  correspondent  of  a  newspaper 
or  other  periodical — except  as  a  grocery 
trade  journal  came  to  his  rescue  after 
the  fact.  It  is  a  close  question  whether 
Jim  True,  or  any  other  private  writer 
or  tipster,  has  any  right  to  attend  a 
press  conference  in  Washington.  The 
press  in  the  past  has  been  on  the  butt- 
end  of  scandals  in  that  business.  The 
private  letter  writing  trade  has  be¬ 
come  a  sizable  industry  in  Washington 
in  recent  years.  Gen.  Johnson  plainly 
was  within  his  rights  to  bar  out  Jim 
True,  though  it  seemed  a  small  thing 
to  do.  NRA  is  gocxl  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  any  attack  which  mi^t  issue 
from  that  quarter.  Just  the  same,  h 
was  aggravating,  and  Gen.  Johnson  is 
that  sort  of  fellow.  The  funniest  story 
I  read  on  the  incident  was  written  by 
a  Chicago  Tribune  correspondent  who 
referred  to  the  “battle  of  the  elephant 
and  the  flea,”  and  all  about  how  “the 
big,  bad  wolf”  is  really  something  to  be 
afraid  of  in  this  day  and  age. 

*  *  * 

Editors  seem  to  be  of  mixed 
opinion  on  the  question  whethfr 
they  should  publish  the  names  of  NRA 
offenders.  One  editor  said:  “I  would 
not  think  of  publishing  the  name  of  a 
merchant  whose  blue  eagle  has  been 
taken  from  him,  if  the  news  came  from 
the  local  NRA  administrator.  If  the 
merchant  has  been  expelled  by  an  action 
on  the  part  of  NRA  headquarters  in 
Washington,  and  the  news  comes  to  us 
as  official  over  our  press  wires,  I  will 
publish  the  name  and  address.”  An¬ 
other  editor  said:  "If  publication  of 
the  name  should  result  in  violence  to 
the  individual  concerned,  or  destruction 
of  his  property,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  individual  could  sue  the  local  news¬ 
paper  as  having  precipitated  the  action 
One  lawyer  thinks  this  is  a  possibility, 
but  a  judge  with  whom  I  consulted  said 
that  such  official  news  was  privileged. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
moral  resjwnsibility  which  rides  over 
any  financial  liability.  The  action  of 
the  NRA,  in  expelling  a  merchant,  is 
summary,  without  formal  trial  of  tt> 
ord,  and  amounts  to  a  conviction  on  the 
word  of  a  Government  body  that  is 
making  its  own  rules  as  it  g:oes  along 
and  may  be  non-existent  within  another 
year  or  two.  There  ought  to  be  some 
more  satisfactory  way  of  handling 
chiselers.  It  puts  an  unnatural  burden 
of  responsibility  on  the  local  editor." 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  NRA 
must  open  courts  of  record  to  try 
chislers.  The  pre.sent  system  smacks 
too  much  of  star  chamber  methods. 
News  which  may  ruin  the  standing  of 
as  man  or  break  his  business  deserves 
checks.  *  ♦  ♦ 

MARCELLUS  E.  FOSTER,  editor 
of  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  said  to 
newspapermen  gathered  recently  at  San 
Antonio:  “Watch  your  sVords.  De" 
fend  your  profession.  Never  try  to 
profit  by  some  report  started  in  the 
hope  of  injuring  your  competitor.  If 
he  has  been  lied  about,  have  the  cour¬ 
age,  the  manhood  to  say  so. 

“There  are  always  interests  trying  to 
undermine  the  influence  of  newspapers 
Men  who  fear  neither  law  nor  courts 
shrink  from  newspaper  publicity.  ‘What 
will  the  papers  say,’  is  the  craven  cry. 
It  is  the  only  thing  they  fear.  If  they 
can  weaken  confidence  in  the  press  of 
the  country,  they  will  have  acemn- 
plished  their  purpose.  God  help  the 
people  if  they  ever  succeed.’* 
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Tearlj  In  advance,  by  mall,  t7.  8.  and 
liland  postetstons;  Canada,  |4.5#;  foreign.  IS. 


New  $1,650,000  Los  Angeles  Times  Home 
Last  Word  in  Modern  Design 

Steel  Work  Started  on  6-Story  Plant — Windowless  Composing  Room  an 
Innovation — Building  Air  Conditioned  Throughout 


ERECTION  of  the  steel  skeleton  of 
the  imposing  new  home  of  the  Los 
■ngeles  Times,  harmonizing  with  the 
:'idern  buildings  of  the  city’s  Civic 
enter  which  it  faces  at  First  and 
pring  streets,  began  last  week.  When 
lally  the  contractors  move  out,  next 
:iie  or  July,  the  Times  will  be  housed 
I  one  of  the  finest,  most  modern  news- 
iper  plants  in  the  world,  constructed 
in  estimated  cost  of  $1,650,000.  The 
Tucture,  occupying  a  ground  area  165 
:  365  feet,  will  be  six  stories  in  height, 
!th  a  floor  area  of  more  than  a  quarter 
:  a  million  square  feet,  and  with  the 
'ception  of  two  store  rooms  for  lease 
:  the  ground  floor,  entirely  devoted 
the  publishing  activities  of  the  Times- 
lirror  Company. 

Construction  of  this  building  marks 
e  end  of  five  years’  planning  on  the 
irt  of  Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of 
e  Times,  for  a  new  home  for  his  news- 
per,  one  of  the  oldest  journals  on  the 
icific  Coast.  Two  sets  of  plans  were 
riously  considered  before  the  ideas 
A  being  carried  out  were  decided 
■m.  One  of  these  was  developed  al- 
Kt  to  the  point  where  construction 
IS  to  start  before  it  was  dropped,  and 
;ention  turned  to  a  more  efficiently 
ranged  and  designed  structure, 
raight-line  production  from  typewriter 
delivery  truck,  a  self-contained  power 
mt  capable  of  producing  all  the  elec- 
city  needed  for  operation  of  machinery 
i  lights,  an  indoor  loading  platform 
lich  trucks  may  approach  and  leave 
ihiiut  backing,  complete  air  condi- 
rJng  throughout  the  building,  and 
at  is  believed  to  be  the  only  metro- 
itan  newspaper  composing  room 
;hout  windows  of  any  kind  are  among 
innovations  of  the  new  plant, 
n  designing  the  plant  the  architect, 
rdon  B.  Kaufmann,  followed  with 
■  d^rtures  the  suggestions  of  Milton 
lorell,  production  manager  of  the 
IKS.  Torell’s  previous  experience  in 
vspaper  plant  designing  vyas  gained 
the  Seattle  Times’  new  plant,  the 
'S!  York  Journal  of  Commerce  plant, 
ich  he  laid  out,  and  the  composing 
in  layout  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 
I'Te  coming  to  the  Los  Angeles 
nes  two  and  a  half  years  ago  he  was 
duction  manager  for  the  Ridder 
Mhers. 

he  new  building  has  a  16S-foot 
ntage  on  First  street,  and  extends 
k  365  feet  along  Spring  street.  Only 
^ont  half  will  ri.se  to  the  six-story 
“It,  the  back  half,  where  the  press- 
loading  platform  and  concourse, 
and  stuffing  rooms  are  located, 

1  be  but  two  stories  high.  There  is 
"tement  covering  the  entire  ground 
'  h,  and  a  sub-basement  in  which  the 
;  'tr  plant  will  be  located.  Except 
'  [the  reel  rooms  for  the  black-and- 
**  *nd  the  color  presses,  and  the 
'  ^  of  the  sub-basement  power  plant, 

.  ^  tntire  basement  will  be  used  for 
Hr  storage.  There  is  room  for  5,000 
,  *  ®f  newsprint,  an  estimated  ZYi- 
wi  supply.  A  track  system  running 


By  KEN  TAYLOR 


from  the  reel  rooms  to  all  parts  of  the 
basement  will  make  the  handling  of  the 
paper  rolls  comparatively  simple. 

Mechanical  departments  of  the  paper 
will  be  concentrated  on  the  first  floor. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  building  will 


are  no  windows  of  any  kind  in  this 
department,  largely  because  of  the  lo¬ 
cation  on  the  first  floor  with  other 
floors  overhead,  and  its  only  outside 
wall  being  flush  against  that  of  another 
building.  Also  it  was  felt  daylight  is 


Architect’s  drawing  of  new  $1,650,000  Los  Angeles  Times  building.  Six  stories 
in  height,  the  structure  contains  300  rooms,  and  will  house  the  entire  newspaper 
production  facilities  of  the  Times. 


be  in  the  center  of  the  First  street  front¬ 
age,  opening  into  a  circular  lobby  with 
counters  at  either  side,  and  elevators 
and  stairs  at  the  back.  The  two  store¬ 
rooms  to  be  leased  occupy  the  rest  of 
the  First  street  frontage.  The  compos¬ 
ing  room,  where  the  present  Times 
battery  of  40  typesetting  machines  will 
be  located,  is  back  of  one  of  the  stores 
and  the  lobby,  and  extends  approxi¬ 
mately  half  way  to  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Immediately  adjoining  is  the 
stereotype  room,  and  adjoining  this  is 
the  press  room.  Tbrell  says  that  to 
his  knowledge  this  is  the  only  newsnaper 
plant  in  the  United  States  with  Hired 
production  from  composing  room,  to 
stereotype  room,  to  pressroom.  The 
press  equipment  will  include  18  Hoe 
black  and  white  units  in  line,  with  four 
folders;  and  a  24  printing  couples  Scott 
color  press,  one  of  the  largest  and 
fastest  in  the  country.  The  color  press 
will  turn  out  two  tabloid  sections,  the 
Sunday  Magazine  and  the  Farm  and 
Garden  Magazine,  and  an  eight-page 
comic  section  on  one  run.  Room  has 
been  left  for  20  additional  black-and- 
white  press  units  when  expansion  be¬ 
comes  necessary.  Both  the  Hoe  and 
Scott  presses  will  be  new,  orders  having 
been  placed  some  time  ago. 

In  contrast  to  the  customary  illu¬ 
mination  during  the  day  through  sky¬ 
lights,  the  lighting  in  the  composing 
room  will  be  entirely  artificial.  There 


insufficient  for  composing  room  illu¬ 
mination  anyway.  While  details  of 
lighting  to  be  used  have  not  been 
worked  out,  one  of  the  standard  over¬ 
head  indirect  systems  will  be  installed 
for  general  lighting  with  individual 
lights  for  the  machines,  makeup  stones, 
and  other  sections. 

The  Spring  street  half  of  the  rear 
portion  of  the  building  will  be  devoted 
to  the  truck  concourse  and  loading 
platform.  The  concourse  is  160  bv  .‘'0 
feet,  with  a  13  foot  9  inch  ceiling. 
Trucks  will  head  in  from  the  street, 
through  seven  doors,  turn  inside  the 
building  and  back  against  the  load¬ 
ing  platform,  where  there  is  space  for 
15  trucks.  There  will  be  no  backing 
across  sidewalks^  There  are  no  columns 
in  the  concourse,  the  ceiling,  which  *s 
the  floor  of  the  mailing  and  stuffing 
room  on  the  second  floor,  being  sus¬ 
pended  from  the,  second-story  roof. 
Room  also  is  provided  in  the  rear  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  building  for  black  and 
colored  ink  storage,  plumbers’  and  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  and  receiving  office.  A 
conveyor  from  the  receiving  office  will 
lower  paper  rolls  to  the  basement. 

Adjoining  the  business  office  off  the 
lobby  toward  the  Spring  street  side  in 
the  front  of  the  building  is  a  40  by  118 
foot  room  for  the  classified  advertising 
department.  By  assigning  this  space  to 
classified  nearly  200  employes  will  be 
taken  off  the  elevators. 


Over  the  truck  concourse,  the  second 
floor  area  will  be  devoted  to  the  mail¬ 
ing  and  stuffing  room.  Belt  conveyors 
will  bring  papers  from  the  folders  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  mailing  tables  and  bundling 
machines,  from  which  five  chutes  drop 
to  the  loading  platform  below.  The  out¬ 
put  of  the  color  press  will  come  up  to 
the  mailing  room  on  a  special  elevator, 
instead  of  conveyors. 

A  spectators’  balcony  runs  around 
two  sides  of  the  pressroom  on  this 
level. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  building  on  the 
second  floor  are  located  the  press  con¬ 
trol  room,  telephone  exchange,  promo¬ 
tion  department,  local  and  national  dis¬ 
play  departments,  and  the  statistical 
department. 

The  entire  third  floor  is  devoted  to 
editorial  use.  The  total  dimensions  of 
this  floor  are  165  by  170  feet,  and  this 
space  is  subdivided  into  large  and  small 
offices  for  the  city  room,  snorts  de¬ 
partment,  Sunday  departmenT,  photo¬ 
graphers,  Associated  Press,  and  editorial 
executives.  The  city  room,  overlook¬ 
ing  First  street,  is  88  by  52  feet.  Off 
to  one  side  is  a  50  by  46  foot  area 
devoted  to  13  dark  rooms  and  office 
space  for  Times  photographers.  .\.P. 
pictorial  service,  and  Wide  World 
photos.  Off  to  the  other  side  are  the 
managing  editor’s  office,  city  editor’s 
conference  room,  editorial  conference 
room,  editorial  writers’  and  exchanges. 
Toward  the  back,  on  the  Spring  street 
side,  are  a  32  by  20  room  for  the  sports 
department,  a  32  by  42  room  for  the 
Sunday  departments,  an  L  shaped  room 
for  the  A.P.,  44  feet  long,  and  18  feet 
wide  at  one  end,  and  12  feet  wide  at 
the  other.  The  art  department  will  have 
desks  in  the  city  room  along  the  win¬ 
dows,  with  special  offices  for  Ted  Gale, 
cartoonist,  and  Charles  Owens,  pano¬ 
ramic  artist.  Special  offices  also  are 
provided  for  the  financial  and  oil  editors, 
society  editor,  Sunday  editor,  editorial 
promotion  department,  real  estate.  Mid- 
Winter  department,  feature  writers,  and 
radio  editor.  The  latter  office  is  to  be 
equipped  for  broadcasting  of  the  Times 
news  periods,  and  other  features. 
Another  large  room  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  library. 

Offices  of  the  publisher  and  other  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  to  be  located  on  the  fourth 
floor.  From  the  elevator  a  gener-'l  Re¬ 
ception  room  will  lead  into  the  office 
of  Harry  Chandler  and  Nori.i.in 
Chandler  with  adjoining  officers  for  the 
business  manager,  auditor,  purchasiii.g 
agent,  treasurer,  collection  department, 
credit  manager,  attorney,  and  multi¬ 
graph  room.  The  circulation  depart- 
menf  also  will  be  located  on  this  floor, 
occupying  a  large  room  on  the  Spring 
street  side,  with  divisional  offices  for 
city  circulation,  metropolitan  circulation, 
suburban  circulation  and  county  circula¬ 
tion  departments.  The  circulation  ac¬ 
counting  department  will  also  adjoin 
the  circulation  office. 

The  fifth  floor  will  contain  a  large 
(Continued  on  page  XL) 
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^PROSPERITY  NOTE: 

Four  More  Outstanding 
American  Newspapers 
Buy  21  of  the 
Latest  Intertypes 

Owners  of  newspapers  have  been  thinking  seriously  about  the 
economical  and  time-saving  improvements  that  have  been  made 
on  the  latest  Intertypes.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  four 
more  important  American  newspapers  have  recently  placed  or¬ 
ders  for  twenty-one  of  the  latest  Intertypes. 

The  Boston  American  in  purchasing  six  Intertype  Mixers — 
three  Model  F  and  three  Model  G — made  its  first  installation  of 
Intertype  machines. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  which  already  had 
thirteen  Intertypes  in  its  plant,  purchased  five  more— one  42 -em 
Model  C-3,  two  30-em  Model  B,  and  two  Model  F-2  Mixers. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald,  which  had  twenty-two  Intertypes, 
purchased  five  more — one  Model  F 
Mixer,  and  four  Model  C-3s.m.  These 
five  Intertypes  were  equipped  with  the 
latest  Intertype  Universal  Autospacers. 

The  South  Bend  (Indiana)  Tribune, 
which  had  eight  Intertypes,  purchased 
five  more — three  Model  A,  one  Model 
B  and  one  Model  F  Mixer. 

That  ten  of  the  above  twenty -one 
are  the  latest  Intertype  Mixers  is  very 
significant.  It  proves  that  progressive 
newspaper  publishers  have  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  real  mixing  machine  has  a 
definite  place  in  the  composing  room  of 
a  modem  newspaper. 


NEW  MODEL  F  INTERTYFE  MIXER 


SOUTH  BEND 
Indiana 
TRIBUNE 


I  N  T  E  R  T  Y  P  E 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans, 
1007  Camp  Street;  San  Francisco,  15a  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  xaao  South  Maple 
Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Set  on  the  Intertype  In  Vogue  and  Bookface 


NEW  MODEL  G  INTERTYPE  MIXER 


STACK  5 


FILM  FILES  WOULD  OUTLAST  NEWSPRINT 


Eastman  Method  Permits  Recording  of  Eight  Full-Sized  Newspaper  Pages  on  12  Inches  of 
Film— Projector  Used  to  Magnify  Pages  for  Reference  Use — File  Space  Saved 

T  HAVE  l)een  asked  to  describe  a  new  By  CHARLES  Z.  CASE  In  case  it  were  desired  to  have  a 

I  procedure  by  which  newspaper  files  Eastman  Kodak  Company  clipping  of  any  article  from  the  files  on 

may  be  kept  photographically,  with  re-  paper,  instead  of  simply  reading  the 

suits  in  the  form  of  greater  permanency.  The  procedure  for  keeping  newspaper  files  photographically  was  described  article  in  the  viewer,  the  film  could  be 
safety  from  destruction  by  fire,  and  very  last  week  to  the  newspaper  group  of  the  Special  Libraries  Association,  meeting  put  on  the  machine  and  manipulated  to 
much  less  requirement  of  storage  space,  in  convention  at  Chicago,  in  a  talk  by  Mr,  Case.  bring  the  article  into  projection.  Then 

— - - After  a  year  ...  ...  a  staff  photographer  could  lay  an  or- 

and  a  half  of  in-  thereby  offered,  for  the  first  time  on  a  tion,  none  of  the  Recordak  s  rapidity  dinary  sheet  of  photographic  paper  at 

vestigation  and  of  cost  basis  within  practical  reach  of  could  be  lost,  on  pain  of  increasing  the  right  place  on  the  viewer  screen  to 

experimentation  newspaper  budgets.  The  amount  of  copying  expense.  These  requirements  make  a  print  by  the  machine’s  projected 

on  optical  equip-  film  used  for  a  whole  month  s  file  m-  have  now  been  met.  light.  Production  of  a  separate  ma- 

ment  for  the  pur-  volves  little  expense,  and  the  copying  We  feel  that  it  would  be  extravagant  chine  for  making  full-size  photographic 


UNION  WILL  OBSERVE 
70th  ANNIVERSARY 


now  news  pages 
tre  recorded  on 
miniature  film. 
This  strip  is  shown 
ilightly  less  than 
Jie  regular  !%• 
inch  width.  Eight 
|Mges  can  be  pho- 
lographed  on  12 
inches  of  film. 
Pages  here  are 
from  Philadelphia 


Public  Ledger.  matter  is  rendered 
illegible.  In  a  relatively  few  more 
years  the  paper  may  disintegrate  en- 
arely.  I  am  told  that  even  the  history 
if  the  World  War  has  already  perished 
n  the  files  of  some  newspapers. 

Those  concerned  with  the  preservation 
M  these  invaluable  records  have  been 
seeking  means  of  rendering  them  more 
permanent.  Their  thought  has  not  un- 
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NEW  PLATE  RESTRAINING  MARGIN  BAR 
IMPROVES  HIGH  SPEED  PRINTING 


Recent  Wood  Invention  Eliminates  Bowinjf  of  Plates  Which 
Causes  Poor  Impressions  and  Damage  to  Blankets — Stereo 
Plates  Strengthened  by  One-Eighth  Inch  Ledge 


By  HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 
Pretident,  Wood  Newapoper  Machinei'y  Corporation 


The  Wood  Laboratory  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  an  interesting  study  of  the 
behavior  of  the  newspaper  stereotyj^ 
plate  when  run  at  different  speeds.  This 


Henry  A.  Vise  Wood 


investigation  not  only  has  disclosed  why 
some  plates  print  better  at  low  spe^s 
than  at  high  speeds,  but  has  ended  with 
the  discovery  of  means  for  enabling  all 
stereotype  plates,  whether  open  or  solid, 
weak  or  strong,  to  print  equally  well 
at  the  highest  speed  of  which  newspaper 
printing  presses  are  now  capable. 

For  several  years,  during  which  we 
have  been  seeking  to  reach  higher  and 
higher  printing  speeds,  we  have  noticed 
a  depreciation  in  the  printing  at  high 
speed  of  some  plates.  This  deprecia¬ 
tion  manifests  itself  in  many  ways,  such 
for  instance  as  there  being  too  heavy 
an  impression  on  the  bottom  line  of 
type,  blackening  it,  or  a  blackening  of 
top  and  bottom  bolsters.  A  filling  up 
of  half-tone  screens,  roller  jumps,  and 
cylinder  jumps  also  are  evidences  of  it. 

A  thorough  study  of  this  problem  re¬ 
vealed  a  curious  phenomenon.  As  a 
press  is  brought  up  in  speed  the  center 
portions  of  the  head  and  foot  of  its 
plates,  including  usually  the  fourth  and 
fifth  columns,  b^in  bowing  out  from  the 
cylinder  as  its  higher  speeds  are  reached. 

This  fact  was  determined  by  numer¬ 
ous  tests  with  plates  of  differing  na¬ 
tures,  such  as  closely  set  pages,  open 
pages,  and  picture  pages;  also,  with 
plates  having  various  numbers  of  ribs. 

We  found  that  a  plate  which  carries 
more  ribs  is  stronger  and  better  able 
to  resist  the  force  of  bowing  at  high 
speed  than  a  plate  which  carries  fewer 
ribs.  By  so  building  our  Autoplate  ma¬ 
chines  that  the  maximum  number  of 
ribs  possible  was  obtained  we  somewhat 
lessened  this  bowing  tendency.  But 
this  was  not  enough  to  make  running 
speeds  usable  above  50,000,  for  we  found 
a  direct  relationship  existing  between 
the_  extent  of  plate-bowing  and  poor 
inking,  poor  printing,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  plates  break  during 
runs,  causing  blanket  damage  and  loss 
of  time. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  bowing 
of  plates  at  various  speeds  a  V-poifited 
tool  was  rigidly  clamped  to  a  bar  which 
was  fastened  to  each  side  frame  of  a 
printing  unit  and  set  parallel  with  one 
of  its  plate  cylinders.  This  tool  was 
placed  in  a  position  to  just  clear  the 
central  surface  of  a  plate  when  the  press 
was  rotated  on  slow  motion.  The  press 
was  then  brought  to  speeds  of  10,000, 
20,000.  30,000  and  on  up  to  75,000  im¬ 
pressions  an  hour.  Up  to  speeds  of 
40,000  a  plate  was  found  to  hold  its  shape 


almost  perfectly.  But  above  that  speed 
the  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the  plate 
proved  more  than  the  natural  strength 
of  its  straight  edges  could  resist,  and 
consequently  these  straight  edges,  which 
printed  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  page, 
bowed  out  and  were  cut  into  at  varying 
depths  by  the  V-pointed  tool,  the  depth 
depending  upon  the  speed  of  the  press. 
By  the  use  of  a  measuring  instrument 
we  were  then  able  to  detennine  the  pre¬ 
cise  amount  of  bowing  which  occurred 
at  the  head  and  at  the  foot  of  a  plate 
at  each  speed  run. 

.Although  we  had  found  that  a  ribbed 
plate  does  not  bow  out  as  much  as_  a 
solid  plate,  we  learned  that  even  with 
the  strongest  plate  construction  we  could 
devise  the  bowing  out  of  a  plate’s 
straight  edges  averaged  as  follows,  in 
thousandths  of  an  inch: 


Bowing  at  Bowing  at 


Speed 

Head 

Foot 

50,000  impressions  an 
hour  . 

.016* 

.009* 

60,000  impressions  an 
hour  . 

.030* 

.014* 

75.000  impressions  an 
hour  . 

.094* 

.064* 

From  these  tests  it  appears  that  the 
head  of  a  plate,  which  on  the  press  is 
its  trailing  edge,  bows  out  more  than 
the  foot  of  a  plate,  which  is  its  leading 
edge. 

.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  head  of  a  page  should  be  more 
heavily  printed  than  its  foot,  but  the 
reverse  is  true,  as  the  foot  of  the  plate 
is  actually  found  to  print  the  heaviest. 
This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  foot 
of  a  plate  has  its  maximum  bowing 
when  it  meets  the  inking  rollers  and 
blanket  cylinder,  while  the  head  of  a 
plate,  which  is  the  plate’s  trailing  edge, 
is  rolled  down  by  the  blanket  cylinder 
before  it  comes  to  print. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  head  of  a  plate 
that  is  most  liable  to  break,  because 
bowing  is  greatest  at  the  head  of  a 
plate.  .And.  furthermore,  there  is  the 
tendency  of  the  trailing  edge  of  a  plate 
to  climb  its  following,  or  driving, 
margin  bar. 

The  foot  of  a  plate.  lK)wing  out  a 
sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  or  more  as  it 
often  does  at  speed,  brings  against 
form  rollers  and  blanket  cylinder  two 
or  three  times  the  pressure  that  it  does 
when  the  form  rollers  are  set.  This 
causes  the  ink  to  fill  up  letters  and 
half-tone  high  lights,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  to  be  heavier  than  it  should  be. 

Again,  as  the  bowed  foot  of  a  plate 
approaches  the  impression  it  strikes  the 
sheet  prematurely  and  bears  too 
heavily  as  it  is  being  forced  by  the 
impression  back  against  its  own  cylin¬ 
der.  This  not  only  forces  the  bowed 
edge  of  the  plate  viciously  into  the 
blanket  but  in  many  cases,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  it  causes  a  double  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  bottom  line  of  type  and 
blacks  up  the  plate’s  bottom  bolster. 
It  is  apparent  that  plate  pounding  of 
this  kind  batters  and  cuts  blankets, 
causes  poor  printing,  and  makes  for 
innumerable  paper  breaks. 

At  50.000  an  hour  we  discovered  a 
force  of  155  pounds  exerted  in  Iwwing 
a  plate  .016*;  and  at  60,000  an  hour  a 
force  of  275  pounds  in  bowing  a  plate 
.0.30*.  This  will  illustrate  the  extent 
of  the  forces  with  which  we  had  to  deal. 

We  found  that  we  could  remedy  this 
unsuspected  defects  in  modern  news¬ 
paper  printing  by  casting  a  ledge  ap¬ 
proximately  3^  of  an  inch  wide  on 
both  the  head  and  foot  of  a  plate,  and 
by  equipping  the  plate  cylinders  of  a 
press  with  what  we  term  plate-restrain¬ 
ing  margin  bars.  These  bars  carry  pro¬ 
jections  to  hold  down  the  plate  ledges 
and  thus  are  able  to  restrain  the  straight 
Hges  of  plates  and  prevent  their  bow¬ 
ing  out  at  high  speed.  As  plates  so 


made  slip  easily  into  place  on  the  press 
neither  time  nor  labor  is  lost  in  their 
use. 

This  device  makes  it  possible  to  ink 
and  print  plates  properly,  wholly  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  speed  of  a  press,  and 
because  of  it  speed  is  no  longer  a  bar 
to  good  printing. 

The  plate-restraining  margin  bar, 
which  is  the  result  of  this  study,  is  more 
fully  described  in  United  States  Patent 
No.  1,928,161,  which  has  just  been 
issued. 


SEES  NRA  AFFECTING 
TYPE  DESIGNS 

Strong,  Clear  Type,  a«  Powerful  a* 

Blue  Eagle  Insignia,  May  Evolve, 
Diamant  Tells  National 
Typographers’  Meeting 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Oct.  24 — “Printed  matter, 
in  the  future,  will  become  as  strong 
and  clear  as  the  NRA  insignia.’’ 

This  was  the  keynote  of  an  address 
by  E.  M.  Diamant,  National  Typog¬ 
raphers,  New  York,  president  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Typographers  of  America,  in  his 
address  here  Tuesday  on  “Type  Faces 
and  Their  Trends,’’  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  seventh  annual  convention 
of  typographers. 

“It  is  natural  for  type  to  reflect  the 
thinking  of  the  masses,’’  said  Mr.  Dia¬ 
mant.  “The  world  does  not  know  what 
to  do  or  what  the  best  remedy  for 
stabilization  is.  Our  own  government 
tries  new  ‘isms’  every  so  often,  but  on 
the  whole  it  does  not  satisfy  the  body 
or  the  mind  of  the  population,  and  so 
it  is  W'ith  our  present-day  typography. 

“Judging  by  the  advertising  of  the 
world,  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of 
going  back  to  the  classical  type  faces, 
but  even  that,  in  my  estimation,  is  only 
temporary.” 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Blue 
Eagle  is  powerful,  in  fact,  brutal  in 
design,  nevertheless  it  is  definite  as  an 
emotional  symbol  of  our  national  prob¬ 
lem.  Mr.  Diamant  continued: 

“Therefore,  the  signs  of  today,  as  I 
see  them,  and  if  I  may  express  them 
in  type,  are  solid,  strong,  unified  and 
clear  in  their  outlines  as  a  massive  unit, 
the  same  as  the  NRA.  Possibly,  in  the 
next  couple  of  months,  we  will  see 
advertising  pages  glorified  with  solid 
black  designs,  heavy  Gothics  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  Cheltenham  Bold,  Copper 
Bold  or  some  Gothic  Bold  for  body 
matter.  It  is  only  natural  that  after 
each  social  or  political  revolution,  ex¬ 
pression  follows  in  heavy  type  design.” 

Mr.  Diamant  displayed  a  new  type 
face  in  72-point  known  as  “Eagle  Bold,” 
which  he  pointed  out  bears  the  influence 
of  the  Blue  Eagle. 

Edwin  H.  Stuart,  of  E.  H.  Stuart, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  read  a  paper  on  “Shop 
Efficiency.” 

There  was  considerable  discussion  at 
Tuesday’s  session  of  code  matters. 

Fred  Farrar,  Typographic  Service 
Co.,  New  York,  spoke  on  the  “Adver¬ 
tising  Typographers’  Relationship  to 
the  Retail  Stores”  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  session.  He  pointed  out  the 
need  of  constructive  and  creative  sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  part  of  advertising  ty¬ 
pographers  to  make  department  store 
advertisements  more  attractive.  He 
said  in  part: 

“The  printer  is  regarded  wrongly  as 
a  single  step  which  can  be  taken  within 
the  time  if  takes  for  the  actual  type¬ 
setting  of  an  advertisement.  The  popu¬ 
lar  idea  seems  to  be  that  when  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  has  left  the  copy  and  art 
departments,  all  the  creative  work  has 
been  done,  and  that  what  remains  is 
purely  mechanical.  This  weakness  is 
where  the  typographer  fits  in,  giving 
him  a  chance  to  earn  his  salt. 

“Department  stores  can  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  their  classes  of  readers, 
for  instance,  advertisements  for  the  tab¬ 
loids  and  the  more  sensational  news¬ 
papers  should  be  different  in  copy,  lay¬ 
out  and  typography,  simpler  arid  more 
direct  with  a  particular  emphasis,  upcm 
cheapness;  this  emphasis,  however,  does 
not  mean  disorder.” 


NEW  GAS  STEREOTYPE  CF 
FURNACE  ANNOUNCED 


Deiignecl  for  Use  with  Autonutic 
Casting  Equipment  —  Savings 
Shown  hy  Its  Use  in  New 
York  Dailies’  Plants 

.A  new  gas-operated  stereotype  metal 
melting  furnace,  especially  designed  for 
use  with  automatic  casting  equipment 
has  been  developed  by  Ensign  Reynolds, 
Inc.,  of  4  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


Exterior  view  of  stereotype  metal 
furnace. 


Installations  of  the  new  equipment  at 
the  New  York  American,  New  York 
Jourttal  of  Commerce,  and  Flushing 
(N.  \’.)  Journal  plants  have  shown  say¬ 
ings  of  40  per  cent  when  compared  widi 
under-fired  furnaces  using  gas  for  fuel, 
it  is  stated. 

The  new  machine  was  developed  by 
N.  E.  Bertl  and  E.  C.  Lundt,  who  are 
specialists  in  gas  utilization.  It  uses 


Interior  view.  Immersion  flame  is 
directed  through  pipes  at  base  of  pot 


a  24-inch  pot  instead  of  the  19-inch  size 
previously  used.  A  combination  of  im¬ 
mersion  and  outside  heating  is  used 
The  immersion  flame  is  directed 
through  pipes  at  the  base  of  the  pot 
Then  the  flue  gases  are  scientifically 
directed  around  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  pot  by  means  of  special  baffles. 
A  very  high  efficiency  of  operation  is 
claimed  for  this  dual  system. 

The  pot  is  thoroughly  insulated  on 
sides  and  bottom,  with  the  result  that 
the  outside  surface  temperature  is  no 
more  than  70  or  80  degrees  higher  tlm 
room  temperature.  Tests  of  the  equip¬ 
ment’s  efficiency  show  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  flue  gases  is  only  50  degrees 
higher  than  the  temperature  of  the 
metal. 

Ensign  Reynolds,  Inc.,  hold  the  ex¬ 
clusive  licensing  privileges  on  the  furn¬ 
ace,  and  at  the  present  time  the  Duplex 
Hoe,  and  Wood  Companies  are  making 
furnaces  adapted  to  the  system.  The 
furnace,  which  can  be  had  in  any 
standard  size,  is  equipped  with  burners 
of  the  automatic  type,  with  complete 
automatic  temjierature  control. 

By  utilizing  outside  as  well  as  im¬ 
mersion  heating,  the  temperature  of  the 
metal  is  uniformly  maintained  in  all 
parts  of  the  pot.  This  eliminates  the 
dangers  of  pump  trouble  resulting  from 
fluctuating  metal  temperatures,  it  is 
stated. 

The  burner  equipment  is  extremely 
simple,  and  comes  equipped  with  a  fan 
type  blower.  When  the  burners  are 
not  in  operation,  the  blower  is  shut  off. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  same 
system  has  been  adapted  ,  for  use  on 
electrotype  pots. 


JOHN  ALLEN  TO  SPEAK 

John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  The  Lino¬ 
type  News,  will  talk  on  newspaptf 
make-up  at  Washington  and  Lee 
versity,  Lexington,  Va.,  Nov.  17,  and 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Nov.  18.  The  first  talk  will  be  before 
some  200  editors  of  school  papers  from 
various  parts  of  the  South,  and  the 
second  at  the  annual  convention  of  w 
Intercollegiate  Newspaper  Associahoo 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
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The  Monitor's  rotnposing  room  was  planned  with  the  idea  that  there  should  ^  photo  is  made  into  a  cut  in  the  Monitor  plant  in  expeditious  manner.  This 


be  no  sight  obstruction  from  one  end  to  the  other. 


photo  shows  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  photo-engraving  department. 


of  the  most  advanced  of  its  kind  in  the  cially  grooved  beneath,  that  runs  along  man  can  easily  see  without  stooping  room  at  present.  They  are  filed  in 

country.  a  metal  track.  Copy  inserted  in  this  wasting  time  in  search  lor  material,  drawers  and  careful  location  records 

While  the  construction  of  the  huge  belt  is  carried  quickly  from  the  proof-  The  all-steel  t^e  cabinets  are  of  un-  are  kept.  One  man  is  in  constant  charge 
Monitor  Building  is  not  yet  completed  room  to  desks  and  from  desks  to  the  interest.  The  surfaces  are  clear  of  this  department, 

the  mechanical  department  is  now  estab-  proof-room.  except  for  small  depressions  at  opposite  Two  types  of  lights  are  used  in  the 


the  mechanical  department  is  now  estab-  proof-room. 


lished  and  functioning. 


The  proofreaders’  room  is  large  and 


except  for  small  depressions  at  opposite  Two  types  of  lights  are  used  in  the 
edges  for  holding  spaces  and  quads,  composing  room,  the  Silvray  and  the 
Each  table  allows  plenty  of  space  for  Cooper  Hewitt.  The  latter  are  used 


The  new  building  is  more  than  600  spacious,  iiaving  its  own  regulated  heat-  t^^cn  table  allows  plenty  ot  space  tor  Looper  Hewitt.  1  he  latter  are  used 
feet  long  and  from  75  to  110  feet  in  ing  units  and  its  own  ventilating  system,  two  men  to  work,  one  on  each  side._  Be-  over  the  make-up  and  correcting  tables, 
width.  In  reality  there  are  two  build-  It  is  entirely  enclosed  in  glass  and  is  n^^th  are  drawers  containing  practically  These  lamps,  long  and  narrow  in  shape. 


ings,  one  nine  stories  high,  which  houses  practically  soundproof. 


all  the  ^pe  faces  used  and  also  racks  throw  a  light  greenish  light  on  the 


the  editorial  and  business  offices,  and  Across  the  room  are  the  machinists’  hold  leads  and  slugs.  The  rom-  tables.  They  are  said  to  be  more  rest- 

the  other  four  stories  high,  in  which  quarters.  This  is  also  glass  enclosed,  partments  are  numbered,  the  numbers  ful  to  the  eyes  and  also  allow  white 
are  located  the  mechanical  departments,  built  along  similar  lines  as  that  of  the  standing  out  at  an  an^e  so  that  they  metal  to  retain  its  natural  color. 

A  basement  extends  along  beneath  the  proofreaders’  room.  The  machinists’  easily  visible  from  above.  Arranged  The  lavatory jronnects  with  a  spacious 

two  buildings.  So  closely  are  these  department  is  fully  equipped  with  the 


two  buildings.  So  closely  are  these  department  is  fully  equipped  with  the  ^  roc  table  are  dead-slug 

building  connected — only  a  few  inches  latest  of  filing  cabinets  and  specially  lumps.  The  dead  slugs  are  collected  by 

separate  them — that  the  casual  observer  constructed  steel  sorts  cabinets  are  also  s*mply  opening  the  bottom  of  the  dump, 

will  fail  to  note  the  dividing  line  be-  a  part  of  his  equipment.  By  giving  this  which  deposits  them  into  a  spmal 


at  each  end  of  the  table  are  dead-slug  locker  room.  The  lavatory  is  equipped 
lumps.  The  dead  slugs  are  collected  by  with  circular  constructed  sinks  that 


allow  six  men  to  wash  at  one  time.  A 
a  part  of  his  equipment.  By  giving  this  which  deposits  them  into  a  special  fine  spray  projects  from  the  center,  one 

department  this  special  room  the  noise  wagon  that  makes  the  collections.  This  to  each  position.  Each  closet  has  its 

it  makes  does  not  disturb  the  other  avoids  unsightly ‘hell-boxes” onthe  floors,  own  ventilation  unit.  The  locker  room 

workers.  The  machines  for  advertising  com-  is  equipped  with  steel  lockers  and 

The  composing  room  was  planned  to  position  are  arranged  in  lines  of  four,  shower  baths, 
provide  a  clear  view  of  it  from  one  end  Between  these  lines  are  two  matrix  sort  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  photo- 


tween  the  two.  departme 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  this  it  make; 
building  blueprints  of  the  plans  were  workers, 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  various  Moni-  The  C( 
tor  departments,  showing  that  depart-  provide  : 


provide  a  clear  view  of  it  from  one  end 


is  equipped  with  steel  lockers  and 
shower  baths. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  photo- 


ment  as  it  was  planned  for  the  new  to  another.  The  Linotype  and  Intertype  cabinets,  containing  special  mats,  large  engraving  department.  A  photo,  given 
building  and  asking  suggestions  from  machines  are  along  the  wall,  while  the  figures,  accented  letters  and  others  that  to  the  foreman,  makes  a  complete  semi- 
employes.  Before  these  plans  were  ac-  all-steel  make-up  tables  and  the  various  might  not  ordinarily  be  found  in  the  circle  in  its  various  processes  until  it 


cepted  they  had  to  bear  the  signature  type  cabinets  are  not  more  than  waist  pi  box  or  on  the  keyboards. 

of  the  foreman  of  that  department.  As  high.  In  other  words,  all  working  sur-  The  Monitor  does  considerable  for- 


again  returns  to  the  desk  ready  for  the 
printer. 

The  first  room  is  equipped  with  one 
Powers’,  three  Wesel,  and  one  photo- 


a  result  many  helpful  suggestions  were  faces  are  low,  with  nothing  to  obstruct  eign-language  printing  and  requires  room  is  equipped  with  one 

received  and  incorporated  in  the  new  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  department.  more  different  types  than  an  ordinary  Powers’  three  Wesel,  and  one  photo¬ 
plant.  Next  to  the  battery  of  typesetting  newspaper,  although  this  arrangement  camera.  The  dark  rooms  are 

Of  noft.o.Uo,.  painted  white,  with  both  red  and  white 

indirect  lighting.  The  developing  sinks 
are  equipped  with  special  leg-control 
faucets.  A  push  of  the  knee  controls 
the  flow  of  the  water.  The  outside  fin¬ 
ishing  rooms  are  equipped  with  six 
sinks  and  four  others  are  located  in  the 
dark  rooms. 

The  etching  department  is  equipped 
with  a  Powers’  etcher,  a  Powers’  water 
cooler  and  an  Ajax  buming-in  machine. 
In  another  room  adjacent  are  two 
Wesel  routing  machines  and  one  Wesel 
beveler. 

A  series  of  small  rooms,  each  opening 
off  the  passageway  that  leads  back  into 
the  composing  room,  is  adjacent  to  the 
engraving  department.  Each  room  has 
its  own  ventilating  and  heat  control 
system. 

First  comes  the  type-casting  room. 
Here  is  found  a  Lamson  monotype 
caster  and  a  Thompson  monotype  caster. 
Adjacent  is  the  large  re-melting  pot, 
a  gas-heated  Monarch  Monometer  wi»h 
a  power  lifting  scoop.  Small  steel  cars, 
that  remind  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
coal  scuttle  on  wheels,  are  used  to  bring 

I  whirti  tin#!  Kaam  TKa  QtArAAlvninv  .lAnnrtmAnt  la  A^tilnnA/1  frtr  arkAAftv  AffAAtIVA  ftArviPA  (.GoflttflUcd  OU  .YL/) 


which  had  been  perfected  for  use  of 


The  stereotyping  department  is  equipped  for  speedy,  effective  service. 


SMOOTH  PRODUCTION  IN  MONITOR  PLANT 

Mechanical  Departments  Carefully  Planned  for  Speed  and  Convenience — Clear  View  in  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  From  One  End  to  Another — Engraving  Department  Completely  Equipped 


PLANS  for  closely  integrated  pro-  By  CARROLX 

duction  work,  fine  equipment,  and 

ideal  working  conditions  and  environ-  Western  Union.  It  was  built  and  in 


By  CARROLL  E.  PELUSSIER 


i.  PELUSSIER  can  be  recommended  for  any  newspaper 

““  having  a  large  amount  of  advertising 

machines  are  the  make-up  tables,  five  in  composition. 

number.  Under  these  are  special  com-  Off  this  room  is  a  smaller  one  that 


ment  have  made  the  mechanical  depart-  stalled  by  the  Pneumatic  Tube  Supply  number.  Under  these  are  special  com-  Off  this  room  is  a  smaller  one  that 
ment  in  the  new  $4,000,000  plant  of  the  Company  of  North  Plainfield,  N.  J.  It  partments  for  rules,  leads,  slugs,  etc.,  is  devoted  to  the  storage  of  cuts.  There 
Ckristiait  Science  Monitor,  Boston,  one  consists  of  a  two-inch  rubber  belt,  spe-  arranged  at  an  angle  so  that  the  make-  are  over  80,000  advertising  cuts  in  this 


V'l 
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NEW  TRENDS  IN  NEWSPAPER  TYPOGRAPHY 


“Modem  Movement”  Is  Indicated  by  Vogue  of  Sans  Serif  Typefaces  and  Geometric  Layout  of 
Advertisements — New  Influence  Has  Simplified  Typography 


At  the  advent  of  that  period  of  recent 
.  American  history  commonly  called 
the  “depression,”  that  far-reaching  force 
generally  known 


the  “modern 
movement”  was 
just  making  itself 
felt  in  American 
typography.  That 
movement  had 
started  a  number 
of  years  before 
in  c  o  n  t  i  nental 
Europe.  It  con¬ 
stituted  a  revolt 
against  following 
u  n  q  u  estioningly 
the  type  designs, 


Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  and  the  styles  of 
type  use,  devel¬ 
oped  in  preceding  generations. 

This  revolt  gave  us  at  least  a  new 
outlook  on  typography.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  here  to  discuss  the  many  interest¬ 
ing  aspects  of  modern  typography,  but 
its  influence  on  newspaper  display 
typography  is  notably  evident  in  the 
vogue  of  sans  serif  type  faces  and 
geometric  layout  of  advertisements. 

The  new  influence  brought  about  a 
greater  simplification  of  typography 
and  layout.  The  first  modern  types  in 
use  in  this  country  were  imported  from 
Europe.  As  early  as  January,  1928,  the 
first  modern  typeface  produced  by 
American  composing  machine  companies 
made  its  appearance :  Ludlow  Ultra- 
Modern.  At  the  beginning  of  1929, 
Intertype  \’ogue  and  Monotype  Sans 
Serif  appeared,  followed  by  Ludlow 
Stellar  in  June  of  that  year;  then  the 
Linotype  Metro  family  in  the  latter 
part  of  1929.  The  second  Ludlow  Sans 
Serif  family,  Tempo,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  April,  1930. 

Making  the  sans  serif  typefaces  avail¬ 
able  on  the  keyboard  machines  greatly 
stimulated  their  use  in  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rooms,  and  up-to-date  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country  began  offer¬ 
ing  their  advertisers  facilities  for  com¬ 
position  in  the  new  style.  The  use  of 
sans  serif  types,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
b^ame  so  general  that  advertising  set 
with  them  lost  some  of  its  distinction. 
With  every  adv’ertiser  in  a  newspaper 
using  the  same  typeface,  the  advertising 
of  any  firm  lost  the  individuality  in 
physical  form  which  is  an  important 
asset  in  the  daily  presentation  of  any 
selling  story.  So,  as  a  result,  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  reverted  back  to  typefaces  of 
traditional  design — just  to  bie  different. 

This  teaches  us  an  interesting  lesson; 
that  the  over-use  of  any  typographic 
style  is  unwise.  In  other  words,  a 
good  horse  can  be  “ridden  to  death.” 

The  trend  of  advertising  typography 
away  from  a  universal  use  of  sans  serif 
types  does  not  mean  that  these  are  fall¬ 
ing  into  disuse,  but  only  that  they  are 
finding  their  proper  level,  to  be  used  in 
the  considerable  portion  of  advertising 
which  is  adapted  to  the  severe  or 
geometric  form  of  layout  and  composi¬ 
tion.  Sans  serif  types  are  not  a  fad, 
and  will  not  pass  out  of  use.  It  is  my 
belief  that  they  will  simply  replace  the 
old,  poorly-designed  Gothics  in  our  com¬ 
posing  room  equipments,  and  prove  a 
valuable  and  permanent  addition  to  our 
typographic  facilities.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  will  be  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  many  years 
to  come.  All  of  the  typesetting  machine 
companies  report  that  they  are  still  sell¬ 
ing  actively. 

The  next  important  development  in 
typeface  design  was  foreshadowed  a 
couple  of  years  in  advance  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  vogue  for  flat  serif  types.  It 
seemed  inevitable  that  this  style,  too, 
would  be  taken  up  in  America,  and 
several  of  the  type  composing  machine 
companies  began  to  plan  for  the  de¬ 
mand.  Among  typefaces  of  this  char¬ 
acter  Ludlow  Kamak  and  Monotype 


By  DOUGLAS 

Director  of  Typography, 

Rockwell  Antique  were  offered  on  the 
nwrket  during  the  first  half  of  1931. 
N'ot  until  the  present  year  were  similar 
faces  made  available  on  the  keyboard¬ 
operated  slug  machines. 

These  typefaces  did  not  meet  at  first 
with  a  very  favorable  reception.  When 
they  first  appeared,  many  considered 
them  to  be  ugly  and  clumsy.  They 
have  grown  on  us,  however,  and  in 
wider  use  we  have  recognized  in  them 
merits  of  simplicity  and  legibility  that 
were  not  at  first  apparent. 

The  flat  serifs  have  continued  to  gain 
ill  popularity  and  it  seems  likely  that 
this  vogue  will  influence  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  type  designing  activities  during  the 
next  few  years. 

The  economic  situation  began  to  ex¬ 
ercise  its  influence  on  the  production  of 
new  typefaces  in  1932  and  1933,  and  no 
new  and  important  typeface  families 
have  beef!  offered  during  these  years. 
The  only  typefaces  offered  during  these 
years  may  be  classed  as  novelties,  which 
would  contribute  a  new  and  fresh  note 
to  advertising  composition.  .\mong 
these  may  be  classed  Ludlow  Umbra 
and  Mayfair  Cursive,  and  the  excellent 
Trafton  Script  recently  produced  in  the 
form  of  single  types.  Most  of  the  effort 
in  cutting  new  typefaces  during  these 
years  has  been  devoted  to  expanding 
and  completing  sans  serif  and  flat  serif 
families  begun  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  emphasis  so  far  placed  on  the 
production  of  new  typefaces  of  modern 
character  does  not  mean  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  typefaces  have  not  borne  and  are 
not  bearing  an  important  part  in  news¬ 
paper  typography.  In  the  years  just 
preceding  the  years  we  are  discussing. 


C.  McMURTRIE 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

and  in  1930  and  1931,  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rooms  toward  supplanting  poor 
traditional  types  with  good  ones.  Al¬ 
though  still  in  very  wide  use,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Cheltenhams  waned.  Gara- 
mond  and  Garamond  Bold  came,  quite 
properly,  into  high  favor  and  Cloister 
Bold  and  Jensen  Bold  began  to  put  in 
an  appearance  in  places  where  the  uni¬ 
versally-used  Goudy  Bold  had  been  the 
only  well-designed  heavy  letter  avail¬ 
able. 

Then  also,  the  Caslons  in  general  use 
improved  in  quality.  With  the  genuine 
Caslon  Oldstyle  or  True  Cut  Caslon 
available,  many  discriminating  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertisers  adopted  these 
authentic  typefaces  in  place  of  designs 
of  bastard  origin  in  use  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  decade. 

In  recent  years  the  great  spirit  and 
beauty  of  Caslon  Italic  has  been  redis¬ 
covered.  And  some  advertisers  have 
learned  that  with  the  Caslon  family 
alone,  they  can  obtain  almost  every 
effect  which  they  might  desire 

The  most  notable  increase  in  popular¬ 
ity  during  recent  years  of  any  of  the 
older  typefaces  is  represented  in  the 
constantly  increasing  use  of  members 
of  the  Bodoni  family.  Bodoni,  with  its 
straight  lines  and  sparkling  right-angled 
serifs,  was  found  to  work  exceedingly 
well  in  combination  with  the  modern 
typefaces.  It  was  also  found  that 
Bodoni  was  the  most  appropriate  of  the 
older  typefaces  for  use  in  modern  lay¬ 
outs  when  it  was  not  desired,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  to  use  the  sans  serifs, 
or  in  cases  when  they  were  not  avail¬ 
able. 


TYPE  DESIGNER  HONORED  AT  EXHIBIT 


Frederic  W.  Condy,  famous  designer  of  types,  shown  working  at  his  press, 
which  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  in  the 
DaUy  News  Building,  New  York. 


An  exhibit  of  the  work  of  Fred- 
.  eric  William  Goudy,  famous  type 
designer,  and  his  wife,  Bertha  Goudy, 
is  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  at 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industy,  in 
the  Daily  News  Building,  New  York. 

The  exhibit  marks  the  30th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  Goudys’ 
Village  Press.  During  this  period  the 
Goudys  have  exerted  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  on  printing.  Mr.  Goudy  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  outstanding  type  designer. 

The  exhibit  opened  Oct.  23  with  a  re¬ 
ception,  with  Harry  W.  Kent  and  Harry 
L.  Gage  as  speakers.  It  will  continue 
through  Nov.  19. 

Mr.  Goudy  has  to  his  credit  87  differ¬ 


ent  type  faces,  most  of  which  are  in  use 
in  the  principal  countries  today.  He  is 
now  67  years  old.  He  started  design¬ 
ing  type  at  35  years  of  age,  after  a  hap¬ 
hazard  career  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the 
Middle  West.  Among  the  well-known 
faces  he  created  are  the  Kennerley. 
Forum,  Camelot,  Village,  Deepdene  and 
Garamond,  in  addition  to  Goudy. 

Mr.  Goudy  is  now  art  director  for  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company, 
and  is  in  great  demand  for  lectures.  But 
he  spends  most  of  his  time  at  his  little 
shop  in  Marlborough,  N.  Y.  He  is  still 
active  in  his  work. 

“To  do  what  Goudy  has  done  in  an 
industrial  age,”  the  New  York  Sun  said 
(Continued  on  page  xxxvii) 


The  Bodonis  promise  to  figure  ac¬ 
tively  in  display  advertising  for  a  num- 
ber  of  years  to  come.  A  good  selectioo 
of  them  is  today  almost  a  necessity. 

During  the  three-year  period  here 
under  review,  there  has  been  a  notable 
simplification  in  the  layout  of  newspapq 
advertising.  Advertising  is  simpler  ii 
general  plan,  and  advertisers  have 
learned  to  set  off  individual  items  ot 
merchandise  with  enough  white  space 
to  make  them  clearly  intelligible. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  photography 
will  be  used  to  a  greater  and  greater 
degree  in  the  advertising  columns.  It 
seems  that  the  American  newspapers 
are  fully  prepared  to  offer  their  adver¬ 
tisers  satisfactory  reproductive  results. 

Turning  now  to  the  editorial  columns, 
it  is  certainly  gratifying  to  observe  the 
increasing  interest  that  so  many  pub¬ 
lishers  are  taking  in  the  legibility  of 
their  news  columns.  Many  have  gone 
to  great  expense  to  give  their  readers 
the  benefit  of  the  most  legible  typefaces 
Fortunately  a  number  of  very  excellent 
text  typefaces  have  been  recently  pro¬ 
duced  for  this  purpose  by  the  keyboard 
slug  machine  companies. 

If  publishers  will  use  these  new  typ^ 
faces  in  sizes  adequate  to  easy  reading 
in  the  varied  conditions  under  whici 
newspapers  must  be  read,  it  will  be  i 
great  boon  to  readers. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  disposition 
apparent,  however,  to  cut  down  the 
width  of  the  column  rule  in  order  to 
save  paper.  The  standard  6-point 
column  rule  is  just  about  as  narrow  as 
is  practicable,  if  satisfactory  legibility 
is  to  be  retained.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
change  to  a  4-point  rule  will  not  be 
made  by  many  newspapers. 

I  have  no  statistics  available,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  more  and  more  papers 
are  recognizing  the  superior  legibility 
of  upper  and  lower  case  for  news  headi 
The  superiority  of  upper  and  lower 
case  over  capitals  is  so  notable,  and  the 
change-over  so  simply  accomplished, 
that  there  seems  little  excuse  for  not 
giving  readers  this  advantage. 

If  publishers  give  still  more  attention 
to  the  legibility  of  their  papers,  it  is 
inevitable  that  we  shall  see  further  im¬ 
provements  in  this  direction. 

Until  there  is  a  marked  upturn  in 
business,  publishers  may  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  sweeping  replacements 
of  typeface  facilities.  However,  they 
should  recognize  that  the  typeface 
equipment  of  their  composing  room 
constitutes  a  business-building  force 
with  definite  money-earning  results. 
The  satisfaction  of  advertisers  in  the 
effective  and  up-to-date  presentation  of 
their  sales  story  has  a  direct  influence 
on  the  linage  used.  In  the  editorial 
field,  the  legibility  of  the  news  columns 
and  their  effectiveness  to  the  eye  has  a 
very  definite  bearing  on  reader  interest 
and  circulation.  These  facts  being  true, 
the  intelligent  publisher  will,  even  und« 
present  conditions,  at  least  keep  his 
composing  room  abreast  of  the  times,  M 
that  it  can  produce  a  paper  which  is 
attractive  and  readable.  Such  a  course 
he  must  recognize  as  constituting  true 


IIS 


Imp 


economy. 

Nothin?:  which  is  not  read  is  worth 
printing,  and  to  get  things  read  under 
the  present  pressure  on  readers’  time 
and  attention,  copy  must  be  superla¬ 
tively  legible.  Only  a  composing^  room 
with  modern  facilities  is  in  position  to 
offer  this  much-to-be-desired  result. 


PEORIA  STAR  BUYS  pDLOW 

A  new  Ludlow  typecasting  machine 
has  lieen  purchased  by  the  Peoria  (HU 
Star  in  the  past  two  weeks.  The  new 
machine  carries  mats  ranging  up  to  Tl 
point  and  much  neater  set-ups  are  ap¬ 
pearing  the  Star  daily.  The  new  tm- 
chine  represents  an  outlay  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,700  and  the  Star  feels  it  » 
doing  its  part  in  the  “Buy  Now 
campaign. 
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Y  INVENTION  FLOURISHED  IN  HARD  TIMES 
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Important  Technical  Advances  Since  1929  Reported  by  Executives  of  Newspaper  Equipment 
Manufacturers — Type  Design,  Color  Devices,  Speed  Facilities  Given  Expert  Attention 


Four  years  of  depression  have  un¬ 
deniably  been  sorely  felt  in  the  sales 
departments  of  most  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  but  they  have  had 
no  evil  effects  in  the  shops  and  labora¬ 
tories  where  new  ideas  are  born  and 
perfected.  Advances  in  composing, 
stereotyping  and  printing  processes  have 
been  unspectacular,  but  uninterrupted, 
and  some  of  them,  introduced  since 
1929,  are  basic  improvements.  They  are 
not  “gadgets,”  brought  out  to  stimulate 
sales,  but  sound  contributions  based  on 
sober  thought  during  a  period  of  slack 
sales  pressure.  Opinions  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  or  research  experts  of  the  several 
principal  equipment  manufacturers  fol¬ 
low: 

Hoe^&JCo.  Makes  Progress 
in  Three  Important  Fields 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  said  that  impor¬ 
tant  new  developments  and  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  newspaper, 
stereotyping  and  rotogravure  fields  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years. 

“In  the  newspaper  press  field,”  it  was 
stated,  “Hoe  &  Co.  have  developed  the 
super-production  press  of  which  they 
have  already  manufactured  and  in¬ 
stalled  over  400  16-page  units.  The 
most  outstanding  difference  in  design  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  cylinders  in  pairs 
vertically  one  above  the  other,  which 
arrangement  permits  a  saving  in  floor 
space  of  from  30%  to  40%  over  the 
conventional  type  of  printing  unit. 
Presses  of  this  type  have  been  installed 
in  many  of  the  largest  plants  in  the 
country,  and  24  of  these  units  will 
shortly  be  installed  in  the  downtown 
plant  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

“Hoe  &  Co.  have  also  recently  an¬ 
nounced  their  new  arched-type  super¬ 
production  unit  with  three-cylinder  ink 
distribution,  which  press  is  designed  to 
give  the  highest  quality  of  newspaper 
printing  and  is  especially  adapted  for 
color  work.  Eighteen  units  of  this  de¬ 
sign  will  be  installed  early  in  1934  in 
the  new  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
and  a  three-unit  press  of  the  same  de¬ 
sign  will  shortly  be  shipped  to  the  Her¬ 
ald,  Melbourne,  Australia,  to  supplement 
their  existing  large  equipment  of  Hoe 
machinery. 

“All  of  these  presses  will  be  equipped 
with  the  new  Hoe  instantaneous  plate 
lock-up  which  has  recently  been  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  trade.  This  lock-up  rep¬ 
resents  the  last  word  in  speedy  operation 
and  permits  the  locking  or  unlocking  of 
the  plate  with  one  practically  instan¬ 
taneous  movement  of  the  lock-up  lever. 

“Since  the  announcement  some  time 
^0  of  their  automatic  full  speed  paster, 
Hoe  has  developed  a  more  simple  semi¬ 
automatic  paster  device,  a  number  of 
which  are  shortly  to  be  installed.  The 
new  device  incorporates  a  new  and  sim¬ 
plified  automatic  tension  mechanism  with 
the  web-cutting  device  operated  auto¬ 
matically  in  positive  relation  to  the  past¬ 
ing  operation,  thus  reducing  paper  wast¬ 
age  to  a  minimum,  and  offering  the  pub¬ 
lisher  a  full  automatic  tension,  either 
with  or  without  a  pasting  mechanism 
capable  of  operating  at  the  full  speed 
of  the  press. 

“The  Hoe  company  has  developed  a 
number  of  different  types  of  color  mech- 
Mism,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  five-unit  multi-color  printing  couples 
recently  in  the  plant  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  which  permit 
printing  in  four  colors  at  the  full  speed 
of  the  black  press  without  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  page  capacity.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  most  designs  of  Hoe  presses 
for  many  years  has  been  such  as  to  fa- 
emtate  the  printing  of  color  and,  for 
this  reason,  the  majority  of  presses  now 
in  the  field  can  be  arranged  readily  to 
Reduce  the  additional  color  printings 
desired,  or  to  accommodate  one  of  the 
several  types  of  color  printing  mechan¬ 


isms  which  Hoe  &  Company  have  been 
furnishing  to  the  trade  for  many  years 
or  have  recently  developed.  The  new 
developments  include  the  portable  ink 
pump  and  portable  ink  fountain,  both 
of  which  are  two  pages  wide,  and  the 
duo-piped  ink  rail,  which  permits  the 
use  of  two  ink  pumps  on  one  ink  rail, 
one  for  color  and  one  for  black,  so  that 
color  can  be  supplied  to  any  desired 
page. 

"In  the  rotogravure  field,  the  latest 
development  is  the  introduction  of  Hoe 
high-speed  folders  designed  to  take  care 
of  two  and  four  deliveries  for  special 
runs  on  rotogravure  presses,  and  of  spe¬ 
cial  ink  fountains  to  accommodate  fast 
drying  ink  which  enables  the  speeding 
up  of  the  presses  and  eliminates  the  use 
of  a  heating  apparatus  for  the  drying 
of  the  ink. 

“In  this  development  program  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  depression  period, 
Hoe  has  not  overlooked  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  field  and  has  produced  some  remark¬ 
ably  fast  and  accurate  machinery  in  this 
line,  including  the  new  all  anti-friction 
bearing  matrix  roller,  precision  plate 
shaving  and  thinning  machinery,  new 
vacuum  casting  moulds,  twin  side  bev- 
elers,  register  racks  for  registering  ma¬ 
trices  for  color,  electrically  heated  and 
controlled  pumps  and  spouts  for  metal 
furnaces,  etc. 

“During  this  same  period  Hoe  has 
also  developed  other  auxiliary  devices 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage  on 
newspaper  and  other  presses,  including 
a  photo-electric  intersetting  device  which 
for  the  first  time  enables  the  inserting 
at  high  speed  of  previously  printed  color 
or  rotogravure  supplements  in  web  form, 
a  web  dampening  device  for  moistening 
paper  webs  before  entering  the  printing 


cylinder,  a  paper  dust  eliminator  and 
improvements  in  stapling  devices  which 
permit  performing  a  stitching  operation 
at  phenomenal  speeds.” 


Research  Stressed  by  Goss 

in  Past  Three^Years 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told,  has  been 
exceptionally  active  in  research  since 
1930. 

"The  results  to  date,”  Robert  C. 
Corlett,  secretary,  said,  “are,  first  of  all, 
the  new  Goss  anti-friction  press,  with 
all  moving  parts  entirely  enclosed  and 
every  bearing  and  mechanism  lubricated 
by  a  pressure  lubricating  system  sep¬ 
arate  for  each  16-page  printing  unit. 
Step  by  step,  weighing  and  testing  every 
feature,  this  new  unit  was  developed 
and  the  completed  press  may  now  be 
seen  in  operation  at  the  Goss  factory 
running  at  speeds  of  60,000  papers  per 
hour.  As  evidence  of  the  success  of 
this  design,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
placed  its  order  for  34  units  and  eight 
pairs  of  folders. 

"In  the  smaller  press  field,  the  Cox- 
O-Type  Press,  an  eight-page  flat  bed 
machine,  has  been  improved  and  may  be 
had  with  special  color  printing  attach¬ 
ments,  automatic  tension  device,  helical 
tooth  gears,  tapeless  folder  and  double 
vibrator  ink  distribution. 

“A  further  development  was  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  the  double  unit  machine  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  need  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  not  yet  ready  to  assume  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  printing  a  newspaper 
by  the  stereotyping  process. 

“In  the  intermediate  field  the  Goss 
engineers  have  developed  and  perfected 
a  machine  which  will  soon  be  offered  to 


DISCUSSION  OF  MUTUAL  PROBLEMS 
AIDS  COMPOSING  ROOM  CHIEFS 

Illinois  Association,  Now  Seven  Years  Old,  Has  More  Than  100 
Members — Holds  Two  Meetings  Yearly — More 
Support  from  Publishers  Needed 
By  RUSSELL  B.  MILLER 

Bloomington  Pantagraph;  President,  Illinois  Composing  Room  Executives’ 

Association 


R.  B.  Miller 


The  Illinois  Composing  Room  Ex¬ 
ecutives’  Association  was  formed 
in  Peoria,  Ill.,  about  seven  years  ago, 

_ by  a  group  of 

mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  who  felt  the 
need  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  for  the 
purpose  of  getting 
together  in  one 
group  all  the 
superintendents  in 
Illinois,  to  discuss 
problems  common 
to  the  craft.  From 
a  little  group  of 
half  a  dozen  men 
the  association  has 
grown  to  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  more 
than  a  hundred  at  the  present  time. 

Included  are  superintendents,  foremen 
and  assistants,  and  machinists  of  daily 
newspajiers  in  the  state.  Meetings  are 
held  twice  each  year,  in  June  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  At  first  programs  were  of  a 
general  nature.  Members  were  called 
upon  to  talk  about  their  own  individual 
problems  and  the  entire  group  entered 
into  the  discussions.  From  this  was 
born  the  idea  of  a  general  roundtable 
for  discussion  of  problems  common  in 
newspaper  composing  rooms. 

Later,  after  the  association  was  on 
a  more  permanent  basis,  outside  speakers 
were  invited,  the  subjects  being  selected 
by  the  executive  committee.  In  more 
recent  years  just  one  main  speaker  has 
been  selected  and  the  theme  of  the 
meeting  is  built  around  his  subject. 


After  the  lecture  the  speaker  acts  as 
chairman  and  answers  any  questions 
arising  from  his  talk. 

The  general  roundtable  usually  is 
conducted  with  the  president  acting  as 
chairman.  The  feature  is  the  “Question 
Box,”  consisting  of  a  box  in  which  all 
members  drop  whatever  questions  they 
may  have.  Each  question  is  read  and 
open  discussion  follows.  All  labor 
problems  are  barred  from  the  floor. 

The  value  of  such  groups  comes  from 
the  meeting  of  men  in  the  same 
vocation,  discussing  equipment  layouts, 
efficiency,  costs  and  problems  to  be 
found  in  all  composing  rooms.  The 
group  meetings  create  a  feeling  of  unity 
among  the  men.  They  offer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
ference.  They  are  impersonal  and  open 
up  an  avenue  of  speech  which  no  other 
medium  can  hope  to  attain.  If  the  in¬ 
dividual  does  not  care  to  take  the  floor 
he  .still  has  the  privilege  of  asking  his 
questions  or  bringing  up  his  problems 
in  the  course  of  conversation  outside  the 
meeting.  There  is  no  other  medium  that 
affords  the  composing  room  manager 
means  of  discussing  his  problems  with 
men  who  are  fighting  the  same  battle. 

There  are  publisher,  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  together  to  form¬ 
ulate  new  methods  and  work  out  new 
theories  in  those  branches  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  so  why  should  not  the  mechani¬ 
cal  men  meet  for  the  same  purpose? 

The  mechanical  departments  represent 
the  heaviest  end  of  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  in  so  far  as  expenses  are  concerned. 

(Continued  on  page  XLII) 


the  trade.  The  few  publishers  who  have 
been  cooperating  with  the  Design  De¬ 
partment  state  that  this  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  field  now  dominated  by  the 
tubular  plate  printing  press. 

“In  the  stereotyping  field  the  Goss 
research  department  has  developed, 
among  other  new  machines,  the  Vacuimi 
Curved  Casting  Box  and  Double  Knife 
Shaver  with  the  idea  of  providing  print¬ 
ing  quality  particularly  in  the  color  and 
magazine  fields  where  stereotype  plates 
come  into  use  as  an  economy  measure. 
Further  announcements  are  soon  to  be 
made  in  the  trade  publications  concern¬ 
ing  new  developments  in  equipment  for 
the  stereotyping  departments. 

“In  the  field  of  special  color  attach¬ 
ments,  the  Goss  Company  has  done  a 
vast  amount  of  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  engineers  of  the  Chicago 
T  ribune.” 

Black  and  Color  Printing 
Equipment  Improved  by  Scott 

During  recent  years  Walter  Scott  & 
Co.  has  continued  its  efforts  to  improve 
the  mechanical  excellence  of  its  equip¬ 
ment  both  in  color  and  black  and  in 
color  printing. 

“In  color  printing,”  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told,  “we  successfully  built 
some  special  presses  for  printing  high 
quality  work  in  four  colors  on  both  sid^ 
at  very  high  speed  to  meet  the  rigid 
requirements  as  to  quality  of  printing 
and  accuracy  of  register  demanded  for 
mail  order  catalogues.  We  succeeded 
in  producing  machines  capable  of  doing 
this  work  at  web  speeds  that  approach 
newspaper  press  speeds.  We  then  ap¬ 
plied  this  experience  to  the  design  of  a 
new  newspaper  color  press :  the  Scott 
unit-type  color  press. 

“We  have  also  developed  color  print¬ 
ing  attachments  and  color  printing  units 
for  newspaper  presses  that  are  able  to 
print  highly  satisfactory  color  advertis¬ 
ing  in  two,  three  and  four  colors  at 
full  press  speeds. 

“In  the  much  larger  line  of  black 
newspaper  presses  we  have  further  de¬ 
veloped  and  improved  the  Scott  extra- 
high-speed  60,()00-per-hour  newspaper 
press  by  totally  enclosing  all  the  unit 
gears  in  oil-tight  enclosures,  which  also 
carry  outboard  bearings  for  every  shaft 
and  stud,  and  which  continuously  and 
automatically  run  all  the  gears  as  well 
as  the  inking  drive  and  vibrating  me¬ 
chanism  in  a  bath  of  oil.  _  We  have  in¬ 
creased  our  roller  bearings,  making 
them  one  inch  larger  in  diameter.  We 
have  eliminated  the  necessity  for  any 
sliding  teeth  in  the  ink  distributing  cyl¬ 
inder  drive,  and  the  main  driving  shaft 
as  well  as  the  vertical  unit  driving 
shafts  have  been  enlarged  and  are  now 
carried  in  high-grade  roller  bearings. 

“In  addition  to  these  improvements 
we  have  made  a  manufacturing  change 
that  may  not  appear  to  the  publisher 
as  important  as  machine  improvements, 
but  which  nevertheless  is  of  great  value 
to  the  purchaser.  We  refer  to  the  com¬ 
plete  manufacture  of  Scott  presses  by 
the  most  accurate  jigs  and  the  preci¬ 
sion  measurements.  This  results  in 
better  machine  fits,  longer  life  of  the 
parts,  elimination  of  difficulties  in  any 
replacements  or  service  that  may 
necessary  and  a  much  more  accurate 
machine  throughout. 

“The  Scott  company  has  concentrated 
intensively  on  the  perfection  of  its 
printing  units,  folders,  paper  feeds,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  based  on  fundamentally 
correct  original  design.  The  result  of 
this  work  has  been  quite  evident. 

“The  depression  has  probably  affected 
our  company  less  than  others.  1930  and 
1931  were  ^th  big  years  with  us,  1931 
being  our  largest  year  in  business.  1932 
was  slow,  but  1933  has  again  produced 
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PICTURES  REPRODUCED  ON  METAL  BY 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC  PROCESS 

Indiana  Man  Perfecting  Engrav-O-Graph  Which  Transfers  Tele¬ 
photo  Process  to  Engraving — Speeds  Up 
Cut  MsJcing 


URTHER  perfections  in  the  Engrav- 
O-Graph,  an  engraving  machine  for 
making  cuts  for  newspaper  pictures, 

have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the 
inventor,  Joe  A. 
Bennett,  chief 
composing  room 
machinist  of  the 
Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  at 
Blooniington,  Ind, 
The  machine, 
in  brief,  is  a 
mechanical  de¬ 
vice  which  re¬ 
produces  an  image 
upon  a  metal 
block  directly 
from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  negative,  entirely  eliminating 

the  longer  and  more  mostly  acid  etch 
processes. 

Bennett  harnesses  the  photoelectric 
cell  which  receives  impulses  directed  to 
it  from  a  small  beam  of  light  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  photographic  negative.  The  im¬ 
pulses  vary  according  to  the  various 
densities  of  the  negative  penetrated. 

After  the  photo  cell  has  converted  these 
light  impulses  into  electrical  energy,  the 
ener^  is  built  up  by  a  direct  coupled 
amplification  system  about  450,000  times. 

This  increased  current  operates  a  stel¬ 
lite-tipped  cutting  tool  suspended  in  an 
electro  magnetic  field  forcing  the  tool 
to  raise  and  fall  in  relation  to  the  re¬ 
spective  light  and  dark  places  on  the 
negative.  That  is,  the  light  passing 
through  a  thin  or  light  place  in  the 
negative  will  cause  the  tool  to  lift  clear¬ 
ing  the  metal  plate  or  grazing  it  slightly 
in  order  to  produce  a  dark  spot  in  the 
print.  For  a  dark  space  on  the  nega¬ 
tive,  the  reverse  is  true. 

The  cutting  tool  and  the  electric  eye, 
fixed  on  an  arm  which  moves  back  and 
forth,  pass  over  the  metal  block  and 
negative  respectively,  engraving  upon 
the  block  in  a  series  of  parallel  lines, 
the  distance  between  them  or  the 
screenage,  being  governed  by  a  rachet 
engagement.  This  can  be  regulated  to 
cut  any  desired  screen,  with  a  range 
from  65  to  122  lines  per  inch. 

In  the  machine  which  he  rebuilt  this 
fall,  Bennett  has  synchronized  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  negative  plate  holder  and 
the  vice  gripping  the  metal  block  to  be 
engraved.  He  also  added  a  micrometer 
adjusting  system.  Thus  after  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  metal  tdock  have  been  scanned 
and  cut  in  one  direction,  both  can  be 
turned  at  any  desired  angle  and  the 
process  repeated,  keeping  the  image  in 
register. 

The  advantage  in  this  is  to  reproduce 
a  true  halftone  cut.  The  halftone  dots, 
to  be  true,  are  not  the  round  ones  found 
in  the  conventional  newspaper  picture, 
but  usually  arc  of  square  or  diamond 
shape.  Although  the  dots  can  be  made 
into  almost  any  shape  formable  by 
straight  lines,  experimentation  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  diamond-shaped  dots 
cut  at  a  SO-degree  angle  are  most  satis¬ 
factory,  both  for  clarity  and  agreeable¬ 
ness  to  the  eye. 

Simplified  operation  is  paramount 
with  the  Engrav-O-Graph,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  says.  It  can  be  manipulated  by 
any  one  of  ordinary  print  shop  experi¬ 
ence  after  a  few  hours  of  instruction. 
The  negative  merely  is  placed  in  the 
holder,  the  volt  meter  adjusted  similarly 
to  the  tuning  in  of  a  tone  control  on 
a  radio,  the  plate  holders  regulated  at 
the  angle  desired  by  the  operator,  the 
engraving  tool  adjusted  to  the  proper 
cutting  depth,  and  the  switch  turned  on. 
Nothing  more  need  be  done,  until  the 
cut  is  turned  out  ready  to  be  locked  into 
the  newspaper  forms. 

The  plates  used  are  cast  of  stereo¬ 
type  metal  found  in  all  print  shops,  al¬ 
though  the  machine  will  work  equally 


efficient  on  zinc  or  copper.  Research 
is  being  carried  on  which  may  result 
in  the  introduction  of  a  new  metal 
whose  contents  vary  slightly  from  that 


of  stereotype,  but  which  will  not  be 
subject  to  so  much  shrinkage  and  will 
provide  a  smoother  and  more  level  sur¬ 
face  on  which  to  work. 

The  gear  work  is  fundamentally 
simple  and  well-known  to  any  mechanic. 
The  power  is  derived  from  a  one-twen¬ 
tieth  horsepower  motor  which  can  be 
plugged  in  at  any  ordinary  60-cycle  110- 
volt  light  socket.  The  amplification 
system  is  easily  repairable  by  the  near¬ 
est  radio  repairman.  Thus  the  cost  of 
operation  is  somewhat  comparable  to 
that  of  a  radio  and  electric  washing 
machine. 

Fast  time  also  is  an  important  feature. 
The  Engrav-O-Graph  will  produce  cuts 
in  seven  minutes  direct  from  a  negative 
which  can  be  developed  to  a  usable 
stage  well  ’within  ten  minutes  after  the 
picture  has  been  snapped,  Mr.  Bennett 
declares. 

Transmission  of  pictures  by  wire  also 
can  be  realized.  Since  the  connection 
between  the  scanning  eye  and  the  cut¬ 
ting  tool  is  electrical  wiring,  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  work  just  as  efficiently  al¬ 
though  the  connection  may  be  thousands 
of  miles  in  length.  Each  machine  can 
be  used  as  a  sending  or  receiving  unit, 
as  well  as  carrying  on  its  local  duties 
at  other  times.  By  this  method,  a  nega¬ 
tive  can  be  placed  on  a  machine  at  a 
central  point  and  cuts  can  be  produced 
on  machines  all  over  the  country. 

Although  the  Engrav-O-Graph  has 
not  been  placed  on  the  market  yet,  plans 
are  being  made  to  launch  the  first  ma¬ 
chine  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  machines  will  be  equipped  with  a 
camera  and  automatic  developing  out¬ 
fit,  thus  providing  the  purchaser  with 
a  complete  picture-making  plant.  It  is 
a  little  early  to  predict  prices  on  the 
Engrav-O-Graph,  but  it  is  expected  to 
retail  for  well  under  $1,000,  according 
to  the  inventor. 

The  youthful  inventor  of  the  Engrav- 
O-Graph  has  worked  on  the  Cincinnati 
Titnes-Star,  and  the  Detroit  Nezvs  as  a 
machinist  and  repairman.  He  went  to 
Indiana  University  in  1926,  where  he 
became  the  chief  composing  room 
machinist. 


WITH  DAILY  45  YEARS 

William  S.  Bennett,  veteran  press¬ 
man,  is  the  oldest  employe  of  the  Fred¬ 
erick  (Md.)  Nnos  in  the  point  of  ser¬ 
vice,  having  been  with  the  daily  for 
45  years.  His  sister.  Miss  Jennie  Ben¬ 
nett,  has  been  with  the  newspaper’s 
commercial  printing  department  for  44 
years.  Also  in  the  daily’s  employ  is  a 
father,  son  and  grandson,  an  uncle  and 
nephew,  and  also  two  brothers  in  the 
composing  room. 


PAPER  SEES  INCREASE 
IN  COLOR  COPY 

Erie  Dispatch-Herald  Optimistic  on 
Outlook — installed  New  Scott 
High  Speed  Color  Press 
Three  Years  Ago 

Early  sensing  that  color  advertising 
would  have  a  very  definite  place  in 
newspaper  publishing,  the  management 
of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald 
three  years  ago  ordered  and  installed 
one  of  the  first  of  the  new  high-speed 
color  printing  units,  developed  and  built 
by  the  Scott  Printing  Press  Company. 
Ihe  new  unit  handles  three  colors  and 
black  at  high  speeds,  and  insures  good 
color  and  accurate  register  at  all  times. 

During  the  past  three  years  and, 
especially  during  the  past  year,  when 
national  and  local  advertisers  discov¬ 
ered  that  there  were  great  possibilities 
for  color  advertising,  the  Dispatch- 
Herald  has  been  selected  to  carry  the 
message  of  many  manufacturers  of  food 
products  in  the  Erie  territory. 

“Color,  we  have  found  provides  not 
only  the  best  method  of  attaining  at¬ 
tention  but  also  provides  an  attractively 
printed  page,  in  any  combination  of 
colors,”  A.  William  Stark,  advertising 
director  of  the  Dispatch-Herald  asserts. 
“We  know  that  concerns  which  have 
used  color  advertising  in  our  paper  and 
in  other  mediums  have  been  able  to 
do  a  much  better  job  of  distributing 
their  products  than  if  just  black  and 
white  was  utlized. 

“Contracts  which  we  have  received 
for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  indicate 
a  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  color 
advertising,  and  also  reveal  that  na¬ 
tional  advertising  counsellors  are  dis¬ 
covering  that  newspapers  with  their 
modern  color  presses  can  do  just  as 
effective  a  printing  job  as  the  magazines.” 

NEW  OIL  HELD  PAPER 

A  monthly  trade  publication  for  well 
drillers.  The  Driller,  published  by  the 
Excavating  Engineer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  South  Milwaukee,  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  recently. 


Newspaper  halftone  produced  by  Engrav-O-Graph  method 
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DAILY  DIAGRAMS  AID 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


Advertisements  Are  “Spotted”  os 

Dummy  Pages  to  Preserve 
Position  Requests  and  Cut 
Down  News  Over-Set 

A  system  of  daily  diagrams,  co¬ 
ordinating  news  and  advertising  copy 
when  they  meet  in  the  composing  room, 
devised  by  Frederick  K.  Forstall,  nu. 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  JVm 
Orleans  (La.)  Times- Picayune,  is  being 
used  by  that  newspai)er  to  do  away  with 
the  age-old  controversy  over  position  o( 
advertisers  and  to  insure  the  orderly 
handling  of  news. 

Large  dummy  sheets,  ruled  to  columns 
and  printed  in  squares,  are  used  by 
Walter  .■Mien,  to  make  up  the  dia¬ 
grams.  As  advertising  salesmen  come 
in  with  copy  or  telephone  requests  for 
space  reservations,  positions  are  allotted 
in  the  diagram.  Some  advertisers  use 
the  same  position  every  day  and  others 
go  wherever  they  can  be  placed. 

Once  the  deadline  time  in  the  evening 
is  reached  for  advertising,  Mr.  Allen 
closes  the  diagram  and  accepts  no 
further  advertising.  He  then  outlines 
on  the  dummy  sheet  the  advertisements 
placed  according  to  agreement  and 
places  as  he  sees  fit  the  balance  of  the 
advertising  on  which  no  position  has 
been  reciuested  or  promised. 

He  then  figures  the  total  amount  of 
linage,  reduces  it  to  columns  and  by  sub¬ 
tracting  the  result  from  the  total  amount 
of  columns,  and  is  thus  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  space  to  be  allotted  the  news 
department. 

“Under  this  system,”  says  Mr.  For¬ 
stall,  “there  can  be  no  excuse  for  over¬ 
setting  the  pai)er  to  any  degree ;  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  making  art  that  will  not  ft 
into  the  paper  because  of  insufficient  or 
irregular  space;  and  no  ‘come-back’  on 
the  composing  room  for  advertising  that 
is  run  out  of  position,  because  in  our 
composing  room  we  recognize  an  iron¬ 
clad  rule  of  ‘follow  copy’  in  the  case 
of  the  diagram.” 

In  addition  to  saving  time,  money  and 
arguments,  the  system  makes  for  a  more 
efficient  and  orderly  handling  of  news, 
Mr.  Forstall  declared,  pointing  out  that 
at  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  news 
desk  for  the  morning  paper  knows  how 
much  space  has  been  allotted  to  news 
and  can  cut  to  fit  as  necessary.  The 
system  is  also  used  for  the  New  Orleans 
States,  recently  acquired  by  The  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Company. 

“Proper  handling  is  given  every  story 
under  this  sy.stem,”  Mr.  Forstall  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  there  is  no  lost  motion  on 
the  make-up.  The  departmental  editors 
know  early  not  only  how  much  space 
they  will  receive  but  in  what  shape 
they  will  get  the  space,  permitting  them 
to  write  heads  and  order  cuts  to  fit.” 

The  system  of  diagrams  prevents  the 
advertising  department  promising  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  old-time  lack  of  restraint, 
Mr.  Forstall  pointed  out,  but  when  they 
do  promise  a  position,  he  said,  “they  can 
be  certain  that  the  advertisement  will  go 
just  as  promised  and  without  any  r^ 
sponsibility  attaching  itself  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room.” 


INSURANCE  RATES  UP 

Newspaper  publishing  plants  employ¬ 
ing  three  or  more  persons  will  ft 
affected  by  the  ruling  of  the  Wisconsin 
insurance  department  allowing  a  9  per 
cent  increase  in  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance  rates  effective  Nov.  1- 
Insurance  companies  had  sought  a  2U 
per  cent  increase  in  rates,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  in  Wisconsin  was  being  watclw 
by  insurance  companies  with  keen  in¬ 
terest,  because  of  the  effect  it  might 
have  on  similar  applications  pending  m 
other  states.  Workmen’s  compensation 
insurance  is  compulsory  on  Wisconsin 
employers,  although  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  industrial  commission,  they  may 
insure  their  own  risk. 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  ADDS  34  NEW  PRESSES 

Mew  Equipment  Costing  31,250,000  Ordered  to  Give  Public  Most  Modem  Product  Obtainable 

— Col.  McCormick  Discusses  Machines  and  Employment. 


rECHANICAL  improvements  now 
I  being  made  by  the  CJiicago  Trib- 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


paper  started  making  some  of  the  inks 
used  for  printing  the  Sunday  comic 


.So„r£r=.o..i„Sse": 


isitions  Dest  suited  to  tne  advertiser,  fications,  based  on  exhaustive  experi- 
These  improvements  have  not  only  en-  interest  of  speed,  as  well  as  ments. 

hanced  the  newspaper  itself,  but  have  ^„ioveH  *  in  !h^  improved  printing,  the  Tribune  some  Aside  from  some  of  the  problems  of 

also  stimulated  all  business  and  industry  ait^rafions  in  the  oressroom  itself  ore-  adopted  the  use  of  dry  mats,  smudge  and  show-through,  the  greatest 

directly  or  indirectly  connected.  Such  Um.na-..  jnctaiiafinn  addition  to  saving  time,  use  of  dry  enemy  of  clean  run-of-paper  color  print- 

pSress  is  looked  upon  as  the  correct  ^  «nstallation  of  the  new  n,ats  eliminates  steam  tables  and  thereby  ing  was  the  inability  of  the  early  inks 

road  to  economic  recovery.  Col.  Robert  ThU  r.r,i«r  nf  ‘O'"  better  working  conditions  to  dry  quickly.  Another  difficulty  was 

I,  Tr:K..n„  ^  9**  '^^fent  order  of  new  equipment  ,,  the  stereotvoinsr  room.  Six  new  J  irkbe  frw  rarra. 


R.  McCormick  Tribune  publisher,  told  con^  of  34  Cos  ultra-mod  rn  'pr^^^^^^^^^ 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note 
that  although  the  Tribune  is  constantly 
improving  its  mechanical  methods  of 
production,  it  has  not  done  so  at  the 
expense  of  employes.  Today  the  Trib¬ 
une  possesses  more  equipment  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history  and  more  men 
per  page  per  thousand  copies  to  man  it. 

"Progress  is  the  development  of  ideas 
into  new  uses,”  said  Col.  McCormick. 

"Each  new  use  creates  a  new  demand, 
develops  a  new  purchasing  power  and 
makes  new  employment.  Each  reaches 
out  in  a  dozen  directions  to  stimulate 
industry.  An  improvement  in  trans¬ 
portation  means  new  business  in  mate¬ 
rials,  more  travel,  better  hotel  and 
resort  business,  more  fuel  consumption, 
more  employment  and  a  wider  and  more 
rapid  circulation  of  money. 

“New  methods  of  refrigeration  cre¬ 
ated  a  flourishing  industry  in  the  gloom 
of  hard  times.  Conspicuous  successes 


in  the  stereotyping  room.  Six  new  the  failure  of  these  first  inks  to  pro- 
Wood  automatic  plate  casting  machines  duce  bright  and  forceful  colors.  Fre- 
were  installed  in  1931  and  the  seventh  quently,  despite  careful  presswork,  run- 
was  ordered  this  month.  of-paper  color  pages  looked  dull.  The 

Adoption  of  multiple  or  simultaneous  same  meticulous  experiments  that  pro¬ 
paper  roll  change  in  July,  1932,  increased  duced  the  toned  black  ink  brought  about 
production  by  keeping  the  presses  run-  improvement  in  color  inks.  The  pres- 
ning  for  longer  periods  of  sustained  ent  inks  spread  evenly  on  the  paper 
speed.  and  dry  much  faster.  Smudge  has  been 

More  uniform  printing  was  made  pos-  practically  eliminated  and  colors  are 
sible  with  replacing  of  composition  cleaner,  brighter  and  .  more  life-like, 
rollers  with  rubber  rollers.  It  was  a  Several  improvements  have  been  made 
costly  change,  inasmuch  as  there  are  In  the  Tribune  engraving  room  during 
88  printing  units  in  the  pressroom  and  the  past  two  years.  In  Oct.,  1931,  a 
four  form  rollers  arc  used  to  each  unit.  Vandercook  cylinder-type  proving  press 
The  quality  of  printing  was  further  im-  was  added.  One  feature  of  this  elec- 
proved  by  more  frequent  changes  of  trically  operated  press  is  that  it  has 
blankets  and  draw  sheets  on  the  im-  several  rollers  for  different  colors  of 


pression  cylinders  of  the  printing  units 
In  recent  years  the  Tribune  has 


ink.  This  does  away  with  necessity  of 
washing  the  roller  each  time  a  different 


formed  within  its  pressroom  organiza-  ink  is  used.  The  electrical  operation 
tion  a  group  known  as  the  “otf-time”  also  distributes  the  ink  more  evenly 
crew.  Among  the  duties  of  this  group  and  quickly  than  hand  distribution. 

IS  tne  job  of  preparing  presses  for  color  a  year  ago  two  electric  etching  ma- 
worK,  and  inspecting  tne  printing  presse.«  chines  were  installed.  These  are  used 


StirSaf  Seh^iedrich  and  Frnd  1^"  “  ylfiS 


initiative  has  been  quickened  by  the  «aroid  ^rnmiedrich  (right)  and  rred 
prospect  of  reward  and  ability  has  not  Traver  examining  new  enlarged  Chi- 
been  hampered  by  regulation.  An  im-  Sunday  Tribune  comic  section, 

proved  product  of  any  kind  creates  de-  Pi'inted  on  one  of  the  four  rew  comic 
mand.  Demand  creates  production  and  P*'®*’*  units  recently  installed  in  Tribune 
employment.  The  result  is  prosperity.  pressroom. 

“The  Tribune’s  product  is  a  news-  ing  units  with  seven  run-of-uaner  color 


Traver  examining  new  enlarged  Chi-  '•‘■Placements  are  necessary  .111  and  plates  from  which  large  numbers 

cago  Sunday  Tribune  comic  section  '’‘'bers,  DiaiiKeis,  and  other  press  gear,  of  mats  are  made.  Instead  of  zinc,  Jem 
prfnted  on  one  oftlu  fou^^^  J^^n  W;.  Park.  „,etal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  is 


printed  on  one  of  tiu  four  rew  com 

press  units  recentiv  installed  in  Tribune  ^ production  manager,  and  his  used  for  plates  made  in  the  electric 
press  units  re.  emiyinsial  led  in  Iribune  constantly  etchers.  Plates  made  from  this  metal 

trying  out  new  ideas,  testing  inks,  press  will  not  shrink  during  the  process  of 
ing  units  with  seven  run-of-paper  color  e^Liipmeiit,  various  grades  of  newsprint,  mat  making,  providing  marked  improve- 


pa^r  and  the  Tribune  knows  that  what  printing  attachments  and  eight  pairs  of  etc.  1  he  stall  is  always  seeking  ways  ment  in  register  for  color  work  and 

holds  good  of  other  products  holds  folders.  Each  of  the  units  and  folders  and  metliods  of  improving  the  niiished  for  mats  cast  used  bv  the  Tribune 

good  of  a  newspaper.  A  better  news-  will  be  operated  by  a  35  horse-power  product.  svndicate 


paper  product  creates  a  stroller  de-  Cline  electric  motor.  This  order  is  the  T  he  Tribune's  present  annual  coii- 
mand  for  the  newspaper.  It  offers  op-  first  step  in  completely  re-equipping  the  sumption  01  newsprint  is  approximately 
portunity  for  better  advertising  and  Tribune  pressroom  with  the  late.st  type  ioo,oo0  tons.  An  ot  it  is  made  in  the 
better  results  for  the  advertiser,  stimu-  of  presses.  When  the  equipment  is  iriDunc  s  own  mill  at  Ihorold,  Out. 
lates  production,  sale  and  employment  finally  installed,  the  pressroom  will  con-  i^nor  to  April  of  this  year,  the  news- 
'"Stance  of  each  article  so  adver-  tain  88  high-speed  printing  units,  18  print  was  lUO  per  cent  pulpwood  stock 
t'sju-  pairs  of  folders  and  12  run-of-paper  01  pound  weight,  in  order  to  do 

A  better  newspaper  means  a  larger  color  printing  units.  better  printing  and  thereby  make  the 

newspaper  with  more  use  of  material  With  the  Tribune  enlarging  its  Sun-  j^aper  more  attractive  to  reader  and 
and  labor,  again  meaning  an  increase  in  day  comic  section  from  8  to  12  pages,  mure  prontable  to  advertiser,  numerous 


product.  syndicate. 

The  Tribune's  present  annual  con-  ’  -  - 

sumption  01  newsprint  is  approximately  T\  rx  A  II  V  Tn  DClUinnCI 
ioo,ood  tons.  All  ot  it  is  made  in  the  ULUUAlLl  1 U  KHIYlULfC.!-. 

iribune's  own  mill  at  Ihorold,  Out.  PLANT,  ADD  MACHINES 

i"rior  to  April  ot  this  year,  the  news-  ’ _ 

print  was  idO  per  cent  pulpwood  stock  Hartford  Courant  to  Have  New  Front 
01  pound  weight,  in  order  to  do  ,  _  ^  .  n- 

better  printing  and  thereby  make  the  Browns  one  ino  ypes 

paper  more  attractive  to  reader  and  dered  and  Electrical  Equip- 

niure  prontable  to  advertiser,  numerous  ment  It  Being  Changed 

experiments  were  made  with  newsprint.  — - 

c-iay  aiiu  other  materials  were  added.  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  old- 
it  was  nnaliy  determined  that  the  best  est  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  is 
prmimg  results  could  be  obtained  on  to  have  a  new  front  of  brownstone  and 


and  labor,  again  meaning  an  increase  in  day  comic  section  from  8  to  12  pages,  mure  prontable  to  advertiser,  numerous  ment  Is  Being  Changed 

tmployment  not  only  in  the  production  new  color  units  were  required.  The  experiments  were  made  with  newsprint.  — - 

of  the  newspaper  itself,  but  m  the  comic  section,  and  the  Graphic  Weekly  v_,ay  aiiu  other  materials  were  added.  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  old- 
manufacture  of  all  material  used  by  the  color  magazine  now  appearing  in  all  n  was  nnaliy  determined  that  the  best  est  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  is 
improved  newspaper.  Ihe  Inbune  editions  of  the  Sunday  Tribune,  are  prmimg  results  could  be  obtained  on  to  have  a  new  front  of  brownstone  and 
mows  that  there  is  no  substitute^^  tor  produced  in  four  colors  and  printed  on  o.i-pound  sheets  containing  a  small  per-  green  granite  which  will  conform  with 
*  play  of  private  enterprise.  a  special  color  press.  In  order  to  cemage  ot  clay,  in  order,  however,  to  the  style  of  architecture  of  other  notable 
ot  content  to ,,  plug  along  in  sornwr  handle  the  50  per  cent  increase  in  size  improve  the  picture  and  color  pages,  a  buildings  surrounding  the  old  State 
acK  and  whffe,  as  Col.  McCormick  of  the  comic  section  and  the  additional  jj-pouiid  sheet  was  adopted  tor  such  House  in  Hartford.  This  change,  to- 
put  It,  the  Tribune  has  made  note-  press  run  of  the  Graphic  Weekly,  it  purposes.  gether  with  the  installation  of  new 

rnn  necessary  to  add  four  new  print-  ..another  problem  solved  this  vear  is  mechanical  equipment  and  the  renova- 

rotogravure  run-of-^iw  mg  units  to  the  eight  previously  used.  brigtitenmg  the  iiewsDriiit.  tion  of  the  interior,  will  cost  in  the 


put  it,  the  Tribune  has  made  note-  press  run  of  the  Graphic  Weekly,  it  purposes!  '  ’  gether  with  the' installation  of  ’new 

necessary  to  add  four  new  print-  ..another  problem  solved  this  year  is  mechanical  equipment  and  the  renova- 
color  i<!  an  niitctanrllncr  arrnmnlishmint  T'k  to  the  eight  previously  used,  brigtitenmg  the  iicwspriiii.  tion  of  the  interior,  will  cost  in  the 

The  first  rnn-nf-nan^r  rnlnr^  naire  to  enlarf^d  comic  section  Started  last  snow-through  has  been  greatly  dim-  neighborhood  of  $75,000,  officials  of  the 

anoear  in  the  Tr^ihune  Hates  hark  to  VVeekly  was  jujshed  by  adding  clay,  giving  greater  Hartford  Courant  Company  stated  this 

appear  in  the  Tnbune  dates  back  to  added  to  the  entire  circulation  of  the  J  ne^enr.;,;  1  .veek 


Dm.  31,  1926.  The  first_  commercial  Sunday  Tribune,  beginning  Oct.  15. 


spacity  to  the  newsprint.  The  problem  week. 

^un''!of-^p;r''colo;‘‘;dvert^s;ment''‘w^^  "  The^'new  ^inW^'S  f^histalied  ^  «‘=«'sprim  color  was  then  attacked.  First  puMished  on  Oct.  29.  17H  the 
printed  in  that  paper  Jan.,  1929.  In  incorporate  a  number  of  m^ern  fea  iNewsprm  has  many  shade  variations,  newspaper  has  occupied  six  buildings  in 


r«7^n“ihr‘eeVeaXaftertheYn‘trod^^^^^  lurS**”  FricHon  T^IducU^^^^^  ranging  from  the  yellowish  tinge  ui  the  cit/s  center  during  its  existence, 

tion  of  two-color  work,  the  Tribune  was  mum  by  the  use  of  roller  and  ball  ^  T 


able  to  do  three-color,  run-of-paper  bearings'  for' aU^revolving "parts:  AU  was  to  produce  a  shade  that  story  brick  building  at  64-66  State 

printing.  Special  color  attachments  to  gears  are  completely  enclosed  in  oil-  paper  a  bright  lively  street,  m  ^73.  With  the  removal  of 

die  black  presses  made  this  possible,  proof  guards.  Gears,  bearings  and  1  ^  shade  that  would  fyr^  the  most  the  old  Federal  Bulling  during  the 

TT _ .  r  .t  .  .  ^  ®  .  .  *  X  P  .  harlcijroiinrl  t<ir  thp  n#»vf  tnnntVic  anrl  tViP  ^nmnlptinfi  nf 


TlieT^bunY  can  no^Trinrfour^^^^^^^  ^i^Minr  mechanist  ’  a^  lubricated  background  lor  the  greatest  next  few  months,  and  the  completion  of 

color  pages  in  an  issue  in  perfect  through  an  oil  circulating  system  oper-  amount  ot  printed  matter,  whether  type  the  Courant  s  new  front,  the  old  State 
tefister.  ated  by  pumps  attached  To  the  priniing  ^  ^ 

In  Sept.,  1930,  the  Tribune  installed  units.  This  method  of  oiling  prevents  u  ^  rounded  by  a  group  of  prominent  build- 

an  ultra-modern  Goss  press  as  a  con-  oil  and  grease  from  leaking  out  of  harmonious  appearance, 

tribution  to  resist  the  deoression  and  a  hearlncrc  nntn  the  nressrnnm  flnnr  and  achieved.  1  his  was  accomplished  by  A  new  elevator  will  be  installed  and 


*'1  ultra-modern  Goss  press  as  a  con-  oil  and  grease  from  leaking  out  of 
tribution  to  resist  the  depression  and  a  bearings  onto  the  pressroom  floor,  and 
year  and  one-half  later  a  new  Wood  thereby  making  it  dangerous  for  men 
press  was  put  into  operation.  Color  operating  the  presses. 


adding  to  the  pulp  a  fluorescent  liquid  the  exterior  of  the  building  cleaned. 
Known  as  rhodamin.  Ac  thp  firct  ctpn  Iti  TnridpmlTinflr  1 


attachments  for  nine  presses  were  also 
purchased  during  this  period. 


operating  the  presses.  '""^'jun.  As  the  first  step  in  modernizing  the 

Included  in  the  recent  order  are  seven  .  Realizing  that  in  the  physical  prepara-  typographical  equipment,  two  new  Lino- 
improved  color  printing  units.  Unlike  ^  newsprint  no  element  is  of  type  machines  have  been  ordered,  and 


The  success  of  these  ultra-modern  the  present  color  attachments,  the  new  greater  importance  than  ink,  the  Trib-  the  publishing  company  has  sign^  an 

presses  and  of  the  color  attachments  color  units  are  to  be  an  integral  part  une  has  made  considerable  progress  in  agreement  to  purchase  five  more.  A 

warranted  the  Tribune  last  August  in  of  the  press.  The  solid  steel  cylinders  fbis  field,  in  cooperation  with  various  new  plate-finishing  machine  and  a  new 
pacing  an  order  for  $1,250,000  worth  will  produce  better  impressions  than  manufacturers,  both  in  black  ink  router  have  also  b^n  purchased,  and  all 
of  new  press  equipment.  The  order  is  the  cast-iron  cylinders  of  earlier  print-  auri  run-of-paper  color  ink.  The  Trib-  electrical  equipment  is  being  changed  to 

in  line  with  aiding  recovery,  it  was  ing  units.  Improved  inking  devices  will  une  has  made  considerable  progress  in  alternating  current  at  an  expense  of 

pointed  out  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  insure  a  more  even  distribution  of  ink.  since  1924.  Beginning  last  year,  the  approximately  $12,000. 


X 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  28,  1933 


FIXING  COMPOSING  ROOM  COST  FACTORS 


Which  Affect  Production  INecessary  for  Accuracy — Line  Count  Called 
Best  for  Composition — Other  Factors  Discussed 
CHARLES  H.  STOUT 

Assistant  to  President,  Matrix  Contrast  Corporation 


Knowledge  of  Variables 


Along  in  the  20’s  composing  room 
.  executives  were  concerned  mainly 
with  the  problem  of  tinding  ways  and 
means  to  produce  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  copy  that  was  being 
thrown  at  them.  But  since  the  start  of 
declining  linage  they  have  become  more 
and  more  interested  in  finding  out  how 
to  cut  down  their  costs.  Publishers 
quite  naturally  have  been  demanding 
lower  payrolls. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  in  this  direction, 
most  foremen  find  it  impossible  to  make 
cost  reductions  in  ratio  to  losses  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  business.  They  can  not  cut  as 
much  as  their  publishers  expect.  Fore¬ 
men  may  be ‘getting  much  better  pro¬ 
duction  today  than  four  years  ago.  But, 
unless  they  have  considerable  factual  in¬ 
formation  showing  what  they  were 
doing  then  as  compared  with  what  they 
are  doing  today  they  probably  will  be 
unable  to  prove  their  position. 

This  situation  no  doubt  has  whetted 
the  apparent  increasing  interest  of  com¬ 
posing  executives  in  obtaining  more 
detailed  cost  data.  In  order  to  meet 
this  need,  cost-finding  systems  are  being 
proposed.  Many  composing  rooms  al¬ 
ready  have  installed  some  sort  of 
system. 

Keen  business  men  long  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  value  of  cost  break-downs  and 
comparisons  as  guides  for  future  opera¬ 
tions.  In  commercial  printing  plants 
where  the  cost  of  a  job  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  of  labor  and  materials,  proprie¬ 
tors  who  do  not  have  detailed  cost  in¬ 
formation  on  which  to  check  production 
and  base  prices  are  not  apt  to  continue 
in  business.  The  fact  that  newspapers 
deal  primarily  in  news  and  space  may 
account,  in  part,  for  the  slight  attention 
that  has  been  paid  to  analyses  of  pro- 
ducticm  costs. 

Newspaper  production  men  are  com¬ 
ing  to  recognize  the  need  of  more  defi¬ 
nite  information  on  composing  room  costs. 
This  tendency  is  shown  by  the  recent 
adoption  of  cost-systems  in  a  number  of 
plants  and  by  the  attention  given  the 
subject  at  the  last  few  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ferences  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  The  associa¬ 
tion  deserves  praise  for  fostering  of 
these  annual  meetings  which  furnish  a 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  serve  to  encourage  a 
more  scientific  approach  to  production 
problems. 

However,  when  representatives  at 
these  conferences  get  around  to  the 
discussion  of  composing  room  costs  their 
conversation  necessarily  is  limited  main¬ 
ly  to  expressions  of  opinion.  In  most 
cases  the  only  comparable  figures  avail¬ 
able  are  for  page  costs  which  constitute 
a  fair  index  only  when  the  content  of 
the  average  page  of  one  newspaper  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  another  and  when 
both  are  produced  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  Seldom,  if  ever,  are  these  fac¬ 
tors  equal. 

Hence,  it  would  seem  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  mechanical  division  of  the 
association  to  delve  into  this  problem 
and  to  recommend  a  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  cost  information  which  would 
be  comparable.  No  doubt  this  would  be 
a  difficult  task  but  surely  not  an  im¬ 
possible  one.  Perhaps  a  uniform  cost 
system  would  furnish  the  best  apparent 
solution. 

But  whether  a  cost  system  or  a  more 
adequate  method  of  analysis,  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  three  vital  factors 
which  directly  affect  composing  room 
production.  These  factors  are:  How 
much  time  was  consumed?  What  was 
produced?  Under  what  conditions  was 
it  produced?  All  composing  rooms,  of 
course,  have  records  showing  the  total 
time  consumed  although  few  provide 
for  the  allocation  of  time  to  each  of 
the  many  production  operations.  It 
also  is  the  custom  on  many  newspapers 
to  attempt  the  measurement  of  one  class 


of  work,  news  machine  composition.  But 
the  records  of  few,  if  any,  give  relevant 
information  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  production  is  obtained. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  an  automobile 
cannot  be  driven  a  given  distance 
through  heavy  traffic,  with  delays  at 
stop  lights,  in  the  time  that  same  dis¬ 
tance  could  be  covered  on  an  open  high¬ 
way. 

Since  a  similar  condition  exists  with 
respect  to  composing  room  production, 
cost  records  should  disclose  the  extent 
of  delays  and  point  the  way  to  a  pos¬ 
sible  synchronization  of  “traffic  lights” 
so  that  average  rates  of  accomplishment 
may  be  accelerated.  A  cost  system  can 
be  drawn  to  serve  all  of  these  purposes. 
Those  now  in  use  in  many  plants  arrive 
at  some  of  the  answers  but  none  seems 
to  go  far  enough. 

If  a  system  is  designed  to  show  the 
distribution  of  only  the  major  classifi¬ 
cations  of  composing  room  labor  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  indicate  more  eco¬ 
nomical  methods  of  procedure,  then  its 
cost  of  operation  may  easily  outweigh 
its  value.  Simple  payroll  analysis  in 
most  cases  would  disclose  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  news  machine  composition,  ad 
machine  composition,  make-up,  proof¬ 
reading,  supervision,  and  machine  care. 
By  augmenting  the  analysis  with  tracer 
time  slips  on  advertising  reconstruction, 
job  work,  setting  of  mailing  lists,  and 
other  extraneous  operations,  a  fairly 
accurate  split-up  into  main  group  ele¬ 
ments  could  be  obtained.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  if  larger  benefits  are  to  be 
derived  from  a  cost  system  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  more  detailed  information. 

Although  employes  engaged  in  news 
machine  composition  constitute  not  more 
than  35%  of  the  average  composing 
room  force,  there  are  more  production 
records  of  this  class  of  work  than  of 
all  other  classes  combined.  However, 
the  existing  data  on  news  machine  pro¬ 
duction  usually  are  insufficient  because 
the  effect  of  one  or  more  determinable 
factors  bearing  directly  upon  rates  ot 
speed  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 
Nor  is  there  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  the  various  significant  labor 
elements  within  this  class  of  composition. 
In  any  newspaper  composing  room  it 
would  be  desirable  to  know  the  amount 
of  news  machine  time  devoted  to  setting 
live  news,  advance  matter,  heads,  and 
office  corrections  and  to  obtain  a  mea¬ 
surement  of  the  amount  produced.  But 
of  even  greater  value  would  be  a  record 
of  the  times  of  day  operators  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  types  of  work. 

Foremen  quite  often  complain  about 
the  additional  labor  required  to  set  news 
matter  for  which  copy  could  have  been 
in  the  composing  room  much  earlier. 
The  machines  may  have  been  kept  busy 
on  Sunday  or  time  copy  (some  of 
which,  incidentally,  never  gets  pub¬ 
lished. 

But  when  copy  which  could  have  been 
in  earlier  reaches  the  composing  room  at 
the  same  time  as  late  new.s  matter  it 
often  becomes  necessary  to  maintain 
larger  machine  forces  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  type  in  time  for  editions. 

It  isn’t  that  foremen  do  not  know  the 
existence  of  this  condition.  They  often 
strive  without  success  to  remedy  it. 
Their  arguments,  however,  wolild  carry 
greater  weight  if  they  could  present  a 
graphic  record  of  the  condition  and  have 
facts  at  hand  to  illustrate  how  coopera¬ 
tion  would  help  eliminate  the  excess 
cost. 

Where  such  conditions  exist  they  may 
have  developed  suddenly  and  quite 
noticeably  or  they  may  have  grown 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  as 
one  or  more  editorial  departments  slow 
down  over  a  period  of  time.  Even 
though  a  composing  room  is  getting  co¬ 


operation  in  this  respect  today  it  may 
not  be  so  fortunate  a  year  from  now. 
Therefore,  it  should  prove  profitable  to 
get  at  the  facts  now  so  that  if  a  change 
does  take  place  comparisons  will  be 
obtainable. 

Ordinarily  composing  rooms  have 
deadlines  on  certain  classes  of  news 
such  as  for  society,  editorial,  state,  and 
woman’s  feature  pages,  and  for  certain 
kinds  of  copy  for  other  sections  of  the 
paper.  In  order  to  record  the  time  of 
receipt  of  copy  a  time  stamp  sometimes 
is  used.  Then  if  a  department  editor 
gets  his  copy  in  before  the  deadline 
there  is  no  comeback.  This  system  of 
checking  may  prove  detrimental  because 
copy  may  be  received  in  such  large  vol¬ 
ume  just  ahead  of  the  deadline  that 
the  desired  advantage  is  nullified  even 
though  the  rules  are  technically  obeyed. 
Furthermore,  from  time-stamped  copy 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate 
permanent  record  of  the  times  of  day 
that  the  different  classes  of  copy  were 
being  set. 

Wherever  records  are  kept  each  news 
machine  operator’s  production  usually 
is  measured  in  ems  rather  than  in  lines. 
Em  measurement  is  unsatisfactory  be¬ 
cause  it  is  inequitable  and  misleading. 
Purely  arbitrary  bonuses  are  awarded 
for  the  setting  of  various  classes  of 
more  difficult  composition.  There  is  no 
uniformity  in  interpreting  these  bonus 
values.  Probably  no  two  persons  from 
different  offices  would  arrive  at  any¬ 
where  near  the  same  total  in  duplicating 
a  given  set  of  proofs.  Where  one  con¬ 
siders  that  double  measure  should  be 
allowed  for  certain  matter,  another  may 
allow  only  measure  and  one-half.  Like¬ 
ly  both  would  figure  in  all  leads,  slugs, 
and  dashes  for  which,  of  course,  the 
operator  should  not  be  credited.  Hence 
the  line  furnishes  the  only  fair,  tangible, 
and  easily  computable  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  operators  cannot  be 
expected  to  set  all  classes  of  copy  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed.  But  in  most  com¬ 
posing  rooms  operators  supposedly  take 
the  run  of  the  hook  so  that  on  the  aver¬ 
age  one  is  handicapped  no  more  than 
another.  Some  of  the  more  difficult 
copy  may  be  handed  out  to  certain 
operators  regularly  either  because  they 
can  handle  that  class  of  work  more 
expeditiously  or  because  other  machines 
are  not  equipped  for  it.  But  when 
judging  an  operator’s  rate  of  production 
it  seems  logical  first  to  find  out  how 
many  lines  he  has  set.  Then,  if  his 
average  appears  to  be  low  it  is  time 
to  consider  the  kind  of  lines  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  has  produced 
them  before  passing  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  has  contributed  a  fair 
day’s  work. 

The  number  of  lines  required  to  fill 
the  average  column  varies  greatly  be¬ 
tween  newspapers.  At  least  three  sizes 
of  news  type  are  ordinarily  in  use.  One 
paper  may  use  considerably  more  of  a 
small  size  than  another.  The  main 
body  face  in  one  case  may  be  7  point 
set  on  an  8-point  slug  while  another 
may  use  6^2  point  on  a  7-point  slug. 
These  differences  account  for  part  of 
the  variation  in  column  costs  between 
papers. 

Likewise,  on  any  one  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  lines  per  column  may 
vary  from  one  day  to  the  next  or  from 
one  season  to  another.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  morning  newspaper  when 
the  baseball  season  rolls  around  and 
box  scores  of  major  and  minor  league 
games  are  carried.  These  often  are  set 
in  agate,  half-column  measure,  and  then 
doubled  up.  It  may  take  600  lines  of 
this  composition  to  fill  a  column  which 
will  hold  only  200  lines  of  another 
news  type.  Because  of  all  these  vari¬ 


ables  it  would  seem  that  instead  oi 
using  a  news  column  or  page  as  a 
basis  of  cost  comparison  it  would  be 
more  equitable  to  compare  the  cost  per 
thousand  lines  or  the  average  rates  oi 
production  per  hour. 

Even  in  comparing  machine  produc¬ 
tion  Costs  in  terms  of  lines  the  kind  oi 
lines  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  produced  should  be  considered. 
.■\s  stated  above,  one  of  these  conditions 
is  the  flow  of  copy.  Another  inter¬ 
related  factor  is  the  average  length  oi 
takes.  It  surely  is  apparent  that  the 
more  often  an  operator  gets  up  to  dump 
his  stick  and  get  a  new  piece  of  copy 
the  lower  his  average  hourly  production 
becomes.  Hence,  this  information  should 
be  carried  in  the  cost  records  in  order 
to  afford  a  more  precise  appraisal  of 
results. 

A  news  composition  labor  element 
rarely  provided  for  in  cost  systems  is 
the  time  consumed  in  setting  office 
corrections.  In  the  average  composing 
room  not  more  than  60%  of  the  entire 
force  can  be  considered  as  directly  pro¬ 
ductive.  Appro.ximately  one-half  of 
this  directly  productive  portion  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  news  machine  compositioa 
Conservative  estimates  based  on  avail¬ 
able  facts  indicate  that  12  per  cent  of 
news  machine  time  is  devoted  to  cor¬ 
rections. 

Here,  then,  is  a  function  affecting  the 
already  small  portion  of  productive 
time.  Surely  it  should  not  be  totally 
ignored. 

In  many  composing  rooms  there  are 
limitations  which  render  impractical  the 
inclusion  of  this  class  of  work  in  a  cost 
system.  This  is  the  case  where  it  is 
customary  for  operators  to  correct  their 
own  takes  so  that  they  probably  would 
not  bother  accurately  to  record  the  time 
so  spent.  But  where  certain  machines 
are  used  either  wholly  or  partly  as  ring 
machines  or  where  proofs  are  worked  as 
copy,  the  time  devoted  to  corrections 
may  be  determined  with  comparative 
ease  and  accuracy. 

If  corrections  represented  a  constant 
irreducible  element  of  cost  there  might 
be  justifiable  ground  for  ignoring  their 
existence.  However,  there  are  many 
remedies  which  may  be  applied  to  re¬ 
duce  this  waste.  Among  others,  easier 
styles,  more  legible  copy,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  checking  of  carelessness  will  help 
to  keep  down  errors.  If  this  cost  can¬ 
not  be  determined  through  cost  records, 
then  periodic  proof  analyses  would  tend 
to  serve  the  same  end. 

The  amount  of  labor  devoted  to  the 
care  of  news  machines  also  should  be 
ascertained.  In  larger  plants  it  might 
prove  enlightening  to  divide  machinists’ 
time  between  regular  maintenance  work 
and  operator  calls.  Thus  the  value  of 
keeping  machines  in  good  condition 
would  be  demonstrated.  James  F.  Hub¬ 
bard,  chief  machinist  of  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler,  among  other  promin¬ 
ent  machinists,  has  been  able  to  carry 
out  a  regular  maintenance  schedule  with 
the  result  that  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
cided  reduction  in  loss  of  time  on  the 
part  of  operators  because  of  machine 
troubles. 

Few  costs  systems  make  provision  for 
determining  the  amount  of  idle  time. 
Even  though  foremen  strivq  to  handle 
their  forces  so  that  no  idle  or  standing 
time  results,  such  a  condition  never  is 
entirely  possible  of  achievement.  Hence, 
it  would  seem  necessary  to  find  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  unused  time  because  of  its  effect 
on  production  rates. 

The  records  should  disclose  the  cost 
of  the  various  news  room  floor-work 
functions  such  as  copy  cutting,  assem¬ 
bling,  proving,  placing  corrections,  set¬ 
ting  heads,  making  up,  supervising,  and 
distributing.  Of  these  operations  only 
make-up  can  be  measured  easily  in 
terms  of  units. 

(Continued  on  page  XXXIX) 
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We  are  glad,  now,  that  we  kept  our  cour¬ 
age  high  and  our  eyes  on  the  future.  We  are 
glad  that  we  threw  our  resources  and  our 
energies  into  the  development  of  new  com¬ 
posing-room  facilities  at  a  time  when  there 
wasn’t  much  to  encourage  new  projects. 

In  the  fifty-year  history  of  steady  Linotyj)e 
progress,  the  past  three  or  four  years  stand 
out  as  a  particularly  fruitful  period  . . .  filled 
with  a  long  list  of  advances,  typographic  and 
mechanical  .  .  .  brought  out  in  anticipation 
of  the  day  when  the  publishing  industry 
would  face  the  need  of  bigger  papers  .  .  . 
better  printed  papers  . . .  produced  on  faster 
schedules  . . .  and  at  lower  costs. 

Outstanding  among  the  achievements  of 
these  depression  years  are  these  two : 


THE  TWO-IIV-OIVE  LIl^OTYPE 

Combining  in  one  machine  ...  on  a  single  key¬ 
board  .  .  .  the  range  of  90-channel  text,  and  72- 
or  55-channel  display  magazines.  Continuous 
Composition  Models  25  and  26  for  efficient  set¬ 
ting  of  heads  and  text.  Models  8  and  14  for  wider 
typographic  variety. 


•  •  •  for  an  era 
that  demands 


new  economies 


THE  ALL-PERPOSE  LIIVOTYPE 

A  revolutionary  innovation  in  composing-room 
efficiency.  Casting  a  type  face  as  large  as  144-point 
. .  .  slugs  or  single  letters  .  .  .  plus  space  and  hase. 


Linotype  Bodoni 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  RROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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1  EXPLANATION  OF  KEY  LETTERS  IN  MECHANICAL  TABLES  ON  PRECEDING  PAGES 

■ 

Printing  Presses 

1  A.T.F. — American  Type  Founders 

C.D. — Cox-Duplex 

H.H. — Huber-Hodgman 

Pr. — Premier 

1  B, — Babcock 

Cr. — Cranston 

Howe — Howe 

S. — Scott 

1  B.b. — Bagley-iiewell 

Cam. — Campbell  One-Revolution 

K. — Campbell  Two-Revolution 

S.B. — Seymonr-Bauer 

1  Bui. — BuUodi 

Cin. — Cincinnati 

Kid. — Kidder 

Stz. — Stonemetz 

1  C. — Cottrell 

D. — Duplex 

L. — Lee 

Sw.— Swink 

1  Cb. — Claybnm 

G, - Go88 

M.— Miehle 

T  p. — Thompson 

1  Cen. — Century 

H.P. — Hoe-Pancoast 

O.S. — Ostrander-Seymonr 

W.— Whitlock 

1  Cl. — Cox-o-Type 

H.— Hoe 

P.— Potter 

Wd. — Wood 

Printing  Press 

Types 

1  A.B. — Angle-bar 

De. — Decuple 

Op. — Optimus 

Sim. — Simplex  * 

i  Ac. — Acme 

Dk. — Deck 

Pn. — Pony 

SI. — Straightline 

1  Al — Attachment 

Fb. — Flatbed 

Qn. — Quadruple 

S.K. — Speed  King 

I  Com. — Comet 

Fnt. — Fountain 

R. — Rotary 

S.S. — Superspeed 

1  D. — Drum 

Jr. — Junior 

S. — Standard 

Tub. — Tubular 

1  D.S. — Double  Sextuple 

MeL — Metropolitan 

S.D. — Snper-Duty 

Qui. — Quintuple 

D.O.— Double  Octuple 

Mu. — Multi-unit 

S.R. — Semi-Rotary 

Ut. — Unit-type 

4d. — Four  Deck 

Oct. — Octuple 

Sex. — Sextuple 

W. — Web 

Composing-Room  Equipment 

El. — Elrod  Caster 

L’ — Mergenthaler  Sing  Caster 

Ln. — Ludlow  Typecaster 

M. — Monotype 

1  1. — Intertype 

Lg. — Linograph 

M’ — Monotype  Material  Making 

N.R. — Neurenberg-Rettig 

1  L. — Mergenthaler  Linotype 

Ln. — Lanston  Material  Maker 

Machine 

Th. — Thompson  Typecaster 
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‘‘Senate  Votes  Repeal  of  Dry  Law” 

U.  S.  Senate  paves  the  way — individual  states  follow — 
millions  await  the  outcome  in  each  state — the  results 
must  be  known  and  known  quickly.  Speed  and  quality 
are  essential  to  the  rhythmic  production  of  a  newspaper. 
These  publications,  like  hundreds  of  others,  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  Wood  Dry  Mats  best  answer  the  purpose 
in  hastening  the  Repeal  news  to  their  many  readers. 
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PAGE  AND  PAPER  SIZES  AND  OTHER  MECHANICAL  DATA  OF  1,913  DAILIES 


CALIFORNIA 


COLUMN  DATA 


NEWSPAPER 


Alameda .  Times-Star .  8 

Alhambra .  Post-Advocate .  8 

Anaheim .  Bulletin .  8 

Bakersfield .  Californian .  8 

Berkeley .  Gazette .  8 

Brawley .  News .  7 

Burbank .  Review .  8 

Burlingame .  Advance-Star .  8 

Calexico .  Chronicle .  8 

Chico .  Enterprise .  8 


Coalinga .  Record .  7 

Colton .  Courier .  7 

Colusa .  Sun-Herald .  8 

Times .  8 

Corning .  Observer .  6 

Corona .  Independent .  8 

Culver  City .  Star-News .  8 

El  Centro .  Imperial  Valley  Press . 8 

Valley  Farmer .  8 

Eiscondido .  Times- Advocate .  7 

Eureka .  Humboldt  Standard .  8 

Humboldt  Times .  8 

Fresno .  Bee  8:  Republican .  8 

Fullerton .  News-Tribune .  8 

Gilroy .  Dispatch .  8 

Glendale .  Press .  8 

Grass  Valley. . . .  Union .  7 
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.  Herald . 

.  8 

12}  294 

450 

71,  53},  35} 

5,000 

1  G 

Ut 

11  I.  2  Lu 

Dry 

A 

No 

New  Haven. . . 

.  Journal-Courier . 

.  8 

12}  294 

900 

71}.  53}.  35} 

21,300 

2  H 

Sex 

10  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

Dry 

A-D 

No 

.  8 

12}  297  . 

New  London. . 

.  Day . 

.  8 

12 

297} 

500 

68,  51},  34 

18,C00 

1  H 

Oct 

4  L,  5  I,  2  Lu.  1  El 

Dry 

A 

No 

Globe . 

7 

13 

278 

Norwalk . 

.  Hour . 

8 

12 

311 

240 

34},  17} 

9,000 

1  H 

1  I.  1  Lu 

Dry 

A 

No 

South  Norwalk  Sentinel. . , 

.  8 

12 

294 

300 

34}.  17} 

1,000 

1  D 

Tub 

2  L,  4  I.  1  Lu.  1  El 

Dry 

A 

No 

Norwich . 

.  Bulletin-Record . 

» 

12 

294 

800 

34}.  30}.  17}. 

15} 

20,000 

1  D 

R 

10  L.  1  Lu 

Dry 

A 

No 

Stamford . 

.  Advocate . 

8 

12 

297 

550 

34}.  17} 

13,000 

1  H 

Sim 

14  L,  1  M,  1  Lu 

Dry 

A 

No 

8 

12 

297 

Waterbary . 

.  Democrat . 

8 

12} 

305  . 

. 

Republican  &  American. . . 

8 

12 

308 

1,360 

68.  501,  33} 

34,5.50 

1  H 

4  Unit 

17  L,  2  Lu,  1  M  2.  1  El 

Dry 

A 

Willi  mantic . . . . 

.  Chronicle . 

8 

12 

308 

90 

34 

1,700 

1  H 

4  L,  1  Lu 

Dry 

A 

Yes 

.  7 

13 

280 

DELAWARE 

.  8 

12 

297 

70.  52},  35 

1  H 

Quad 

4  L.  2  Lu.  3  I 

Wet 

D 

.  8 

121  297 

Morning  News  &  Evening 

Journal . 

.  8 

12}  297 

3,184 

71,53},  35} 

92,880 

1  H,  1  G 

19  L.  2  M.  2  Lu 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Washington .  Herald. 

News. , 
Post . . , 
Star. . 

Times. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


8 

12 

280 

68.  51.  34 

2  H 

Oct  12  Un  34  L.  2  Lu 

5 

12} 

3,000 

34.  17 

94,000 

2  G 

SI  9  L.  9  I.  1  M  2,  2  Lu 

8 

12 

305 

67}.50|.33}.16i 

2  H 

Oct  31  L,  2  M.  2  Lu.  1  El 

8 

12} 

308 

14,700  70}.  52}.  35}  430,000  4  H  Oct  43  L.  2  Lu.  5  M 

(After  December  column  width  will  be  12  picas — paper  sizes  68,  51,  34) 

8 

12 

280 

68,51,34 

2  H 

Oct  34  L,  2  Lu 

Dry 

D  .... 

.  Yes 

2  Att 

Dry 

D  .... 

.  Yes 

Yes 

. .  Att 

Dry 

D  .... 

Dry 

D  .... 

.  Yes 

No 

Dry 

D  .... 

FLORIDA 


Bartow . 

Bradenton . 

Polk  County  Record . 

Herald . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

280 

297 

280 

294 

16  . 
•00 
70 

70,  52},  35 

34},  17} 

34},  17} 

700 

3,000 

3,000 

1  D 

1  H 

1  H 

Fb 

3  L,  1  Lu 

4  L.  1  Lu 

1  L,  3  I.  1  M.  1  Lu 

Dry 
. . .  Dry 

A 

A 

A 

Clearwater . 

Daytona  Beach.. 

Sun . 

.  No 

8 

12 

301 

Deland . 

8 

12 

?94 

Fort  Lauderdale. 

News . 

8 

12 

294 

45 

51},  34} 

2,100 

1  D 

4  L,  1  Lu 

A 

.  No 

Fort  Myers . 

News- Press . 

8 

12 

287 

Fort  Pierce . 

News-Tribune . 

8 

12 

308 

40 

24  X  36.  36  X  48, 

35  X  48 

1,500 

1  M 

2  L 

. . .  Both 

A 

.  No 

Gainesville . 

News . 

.  6 

13 

280 

32 

30  X  44 

300 

I  C 

Fb 

2  L 

_  Dry 

A 

.  No 

No 

Sun . 

.  8 

12 

280 

70,  52},  37 

1  D 

Fb 

2  L.  1  I 

A 

.  No 

No 

Jacksonville.  .  .  . 

Florida  Times-Union . 

.  8 

12 

298 

3.463 

68,  51,  .34,  30 

113.000 

H 

5  units 

24  L.  3  M,  1  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

A 

1  HP  2  units  Yes 

Yes 

3 

Journal . 

.  8 

12 

308 

1.800 

68,  51,  34 

48.000 

1  S 

15  I,  1  M.  1  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

D 

Yes 

No 

Key  West . 

Citizen  &  Sunday  Star. . . . 

8 

12 

280 

52 

500 

1  D 

2  L 

. . .  Dry 

A 

.  No 

Lakeland . 

8 

12 

294 

.  7 

12 

280 

Lake  Worth.  . . . 

.  6 

13 

280 

Miami . 

Herald . 

.  8 

12 

.308 

2.660 

68,  51,  34 

90.945 

1  H 

6  units 

25  L.  3  M.  3  Lu 

_  Dry 

A 

1  H  P 

Yes 

Yes 

4 

Miami  Daily  News . 

.  8 

12 

308 

2,000 

68,  51,  34 

90,000 

1  H 

Db.  Oct 

9  L,  10  I,  3  M 

. . .  Dp/ 

A 

.  Yes 

Yes 

4 

Fnt 

New  Smyrna .... 

.  7 

13 

280 

Ocala . 

Banner . 

.  8 

12 

287 

60 

70.  52},  35,  17 

1,200 

1  G 

Com 

2  L 

. . .  Dry 

A 

.  No 

No 

Star . 

.  7 

12 

280 

25 

32  X  44' 

900 

1  M 

3  L 

A 

Orlando . 

Reporter-Star  &  Sentinel . . 

.  8 

12 

294 

523 

34,  30.  17 

18,571 

1  D 

Tub 

8  L.  1  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

A 

.  No 

2 

bk 

Palatka . 

.  7 

13 

280 

70,  52}.  35.  17 

1  D 

3  L 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

^Im  Beach , . , , 

.  7 

12 

280 

FensacoU 

Journal  &  News . 

.  8 

12 

308 

325 

68.  51.  34 

8,000 

1  G 

Sex 

1  L,  6  I.  1  M.  1  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

A 

.  No 

No 

St.  Augustine . . . 

Record . 

.  8 

12 

294 

100 

35,  17} 

2.000 

1  D 

Tub 

6  L.  1  M.  2.  1  M 

. . .  Dry 

A 

1  M 

No 

No 

4 

St.  Petersburg. , . 

Independent . 

.  8 

12 

295 

400 

.34}.  17} 

15.000 

11  L.  2  Lu.  1  El 

. . .  Dry 

A 

.  No 

1 

Sanford .  . 

Times . 

.  8 

12 

301 

700 

68.  51.  34 

17,000 

1  H.  1  G 

Ab.  Sex  SI 

14  I,  1  M.  2  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

A 

1  G 

No 

3 

Dk 

Herald . 

.  8 

12 

287 

30 

70.  52},  35 

800 

1  D 

Fb 

4  L 

_  Dry 

A 

Sarasota  . 

Herald . 

.  8 

12 

280 

For  Explanation  of  Key  Letters  See  Page  XII 
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With  this  new  Hoe  In¬ 
stantaneous  Plate  Lock¬ 
up  you  slip  in  the  bar, 
pull  and  the  plate  is 
locked.  Simple  as  ABC 
to  operate  and  easy  to 
install  on  existing  news¬ 
paper  presses. 


^7^  your  presses 
wt  atcatet  vto 


Bring  your  presses  up-to-date  to  meet  the  coming 
competition  for  the  increasing  advertising  volume. 
You  can  do  it  most  efficiently  and  economically 
by  installing  some  or  all  of  the  features  Hoe  has 
developed  for  this  purpose. 

Such  devices  as  the  new  Hoe  Instantaneous  Lock¬ 
up,  the  new  Hoe  Full  Automatic-Tension  and  the 
new  Hoe  High  Speed  Paster  can  be  applied  to 
existing  presses.  They  are  profit-producers.  Hoe 
also  offers  various  devices  for  facilitating  the 
printing  of  advertisements  in  colors  in  daily  pa¬ 
pers  —  a  development  that  is  being  welcomed  by 
many  advertisers. 

it  will  pay  to  modernize  now! 

TC'^e  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  accomplishing  the  desired 
result  most  economically. 


The  new  Hoe  High  Speed 
Paster  .  .  .  simple  .  .  .  eco¬ 
nomical  .  .  .  efheient.  Can  be 
applied  to  reels  now  in  use. 
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Paper 
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Morris .  Herald. 


Olney .  Mail . 

Ottawa .  Republican-Times. 

Patm .  Palladium . 

Paris .  Beacon-News . . 

Paxton .  Record . 

Pekin .  Times . . 

Peoria .  Journal-Transcript. 

Peru .  News-iierald . . 

Pontiac .  Leader . . 


Sterling . 
Streator. 


Gazette .... 
Times- Press . 


8 

12 

280 

90 

33}.  17 

3,150 

1  G 

SI 

5  L 

....  Dry 

A 

2 

8 

12 

29-I 

30 

70 

1  D 

Fb 

3  L 

A 

8 

12 

287 

70 

1  D 

Fb 

2  L 

....  Dry 

A 

7 

12 

280 

6 

22}  X  45} 

300 

2  C,  1  W 

Fb 

2  L 

....  Dry 

A 

8 

12 

294 
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34} 

1  D 

Tub 

4  L 

....  Dry 

A 

8 

12 

283 

52 

72,  52}. 35 

1,800 

1  G 

Com 

4  L 

....  Dry 

A 

8 

12 

280 

40 

70 

1  G 

Com 

1  L.  1  I 
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A 

8 

12 

294 

220 

34.  17} 

1  D 

Tub 

7  L.  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A 

8 

12 

308 

12 

24  X  36 

200 

1  M 

Fb 

2  L.  1  I 

A 

8 

J2i 

276 

140 

36,  18 

6.000 

1  G 

SI 

5  L 

....  Dry 

A 

8 

12 

308 

8 

12 

294 

210 

70 

1  D 

Fb 

2  L.  1  I 

A 

8 

12 

298 

2,000 

67, 50},  33},  30 

48,000 

1  H 
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13  I,  3  M 

....  Wet 

A-D 

1  H  Qu 

Yes 

No 

4 

8 

12 

298 

2.000 

67}.50}.33i,31 

51,898 

2  G 
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13  L.  1  Lu,  1  El 

....  Dry 

A 
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Yes 

8 

12 

276 

60 

70,  52} 

1  G 
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3  L 

a” 

8 

12 

308 
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67}.  50},  33} 

25,000 

1  S 
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7  L.  3  I 

....  Dry 

A 

7 

13 

280 

1  Ct 

Fb 

2  L 

A 

8 

12 

293 

2,600 

68.  51.  34 

100.000 

1  G 
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15  L.  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A 

8 

12 

280 

586 

68,51,34 

18,850 

1  D 

Met,  Qu 

9  L.  1  M  2 

....  Dry 

A 

7 

13 

280 

15 

70.  52}.  25 

600 

1  D 

Fb 

2  L 

....  Dry 

D 

7 

13 

301 

20 

24  X  35 

400 

1  C 

Fb 

1  L 

A 

8 

Hi 

300 

1,600 

71,53},  35} 

75.000 

1  G 

Oct 

12  L,  1  Lu,  1  El 

....  Dry 

A 

4 

8 

12{ 

300 

1,300 

70,  52},  35 

1  H 

Oct 

13  L,  3  M 

....  Dry 

A 

2 

8 

12 

294 

193 

34},  17} 

3,825 

1  D 

Tub 

6L 

....  Dry 

A 

8 

12 

280 

200 

43,  21} 

1  P 

Rot 

7  L 

....  Dry 

A 

8 

12 

280 

60 

70.  52}.  35 

3,750 

1  D 

Fb 

3  I 

....  Dry 

A 

Yes 

2 

8 

12 

280 

7 

13 

294 

60 

69,52},  34 

2.000 

1  D 

Fb 

5  L 

....  Dry 

A 

8 

121 

305 

71 

1  H 

Qu 

10  L,  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A 

7 

13 

277 

70 

70,  52},  35 

2,000 

1  G 

Com 

3  I 

....  Dry 

A 

7 

13 

280 

1  S 

Fb 

1  I 

A 

7 

13 

280 

INDIANA 


Alexandria . 

News . 

7 

13 

280 

Times-Tribune . 

7 

13 

280 

50 

35  X  44 

2,500 

2  W 

2  Rev 

2  L 

A  . 

Anderson . 

Bulletin . 

8 

12} 

301 

300 

36,  18} 

18,000 

1  H 

Sim 

7L.  1  M,1  Lu 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

Herald . 

8 

12} 

308 

258 

70},  52}.  35 

704 

1  D 

5  L,  1  1.  1  M 

A  . 

No 

No 

Attica . 

1/edger-Tribune . 

7 

13 

280 

Auburn . 

Star . 

7 

13 

276 

Bedford . 

Mail . 

7 

13 

280 

Times . 

8 

12 

480 

90 

70.  52},  35 

2,250 

1  D 

3  L 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

Bicknell . 

News . 

8 

12 

287 

27 

52  },  35 

1,200 

1  D 

Fb 

2  L 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

No 

Bloomfield . 

World . 

8 

12 

294 

18 

23  X  35 

300 

1  B 

C 

1  1 

A  . 

Bloomington. , . 

Telephone . 

8 

12 

287 

World . 

8 

12 

294 

Bluff  ton . 

News- Banner . 

8 

12 

280 

Brazil . 

Times  &  News . 

8 

12 

280 

75 

43,21} 

2,500 

1  P 

3  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

Dry 

A  . 

Clinton . 

Clintonian . 

7 

13 

290 

Columbia  City. . 

Commercial-Mail  &  Post . . . 

7 

13 

280 

70.  52},  35 

600 

1  G 

2  L 

A  . 

No 

No 

Columbus . 

Herald . 

7 

13 

280 

Republican . 

8 

12 

294 

80 

34}.  17} 

2.000 

1  D 

Tub 

5  I.  1  Lu 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

No 

ConnersviUe . . . . 

News-Lxaminer . 

7 

13 

294 

140 

22 

4,000 

1  G 

Jr  SI 

5  L.  1  M 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

Yet 

2 

Dk 

CrawfordsviUe. . 

Journal  &  Review . 

8 

12 

301 

225 

34},  17} 

5,000 

1  H 

7  L 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

Decatur . 

Democrat . 

8 

12 

280 

50 

70.  52},  35 

2.000 

1  G 

3  L 

A  . 

Edinburg . 

Courier . 

8 

12 

280 

Elkhart . 

Truth . 

8 

12 

308 

Elwood . 

Call-Leader . 

7 

13 

280 

Evansville . 

Courier  &  Journal . 

8 

12 

298 

1  H 

Sex 

12  L.  2  I,  2  M 

Dry 

A  1  G 

No 

No 

T 

Press . 

8 

12 

314 

1.000 

34,31,  17 

4,800 

1  G,  1  S  B 

11  L,  3  M 

Dry 

A  1  S  B 

No 

Yes 

3 

Fort  Wayne . . . . 

J  ournal-Gazette . 

8 

12} 

300 

1.975 

71,  53},35}.33 

70,400 

2  G 

Oct  SI 

13  L,  1  M  2.  2  Lu 

Dry 

A  1  G 

No 

3 

News-Sentinel . 

8 

12} 

308 

235 

71,53},  35} 

74.000 

1  G 

6  Units 

13  I.  2  Lu 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

No 

Frankfort . 

Times . 

8 

12 

294 

Franklin . 

Star . 

8 

12 

287 

Garj- . 

Post-Tribune . 

9 

12 

310 

750 

77.  58,  38} 

1  H 

Oct 

13  I.  1  Lu 

A  . 

Goshen . 

News-Times  &  Democrat . . . 

8 

12 

280 

160 

71,  53}.  35} 

4.500 

1  G 

SI 

4  L 

A  . 

Greencastle . 

Bamier . 

7 

13 

287 

Reporter . 

7 

13 

287 

Grecnsburg .... 

News . 

8 

12 

280 

72 

70,  52).  35 

2.000 

1  G.  1  M 

Com,  Fb 

2  L.  1  I 

Dry 

A  . 

Hammond . 

Times . 

9 

12 

308 

Hartford  City.. 

News . 

8 

12 

280 

Times-Gazette . 

8 

12 

280 

Huntington .... 

Herald- Press . 

8 

12 

294 

280  68}.51},34},17} 

1  D 

Tub 

4  L.  1  I.  1  M 

A  . 

No 

No 

News . 

8 

12 

280 

Indianapolis. . . 

Commercial . 

7 

13 

294 

Newt . 

8 

12 

305 

Star . 

8 

12 

305 

10,000 

68,  61,  51,  34 

280,000 

2  H.  1  G 

DS.  Sex 

26  I.  1  M.  3  Lu,  1  El 

Dry 

D  1  H,  Sex 
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Ym' 

■3 

Dk. 

Timet . 

8 

12 
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3.200 

68.  51,  34 

110,000 

H 

6  units 

14L.  1  M.  2  Lu,  1  El 

Dry 

A-D  . 

Yet 

Yes 

2 

Ait 

Att 

News . 

7 

13 

308 

KendaUville.... 

News-Sun . 

7 

13 

2.6 

50 

70,  52} 

1,000 

1  G 

Com 

2  I 

A  . 

No 

No  ' 

Kokomo . 

Tribune . 

8 

12 

294 

400 

69,  52,  34} 

13,000 

1  D 

Tub 

8  L,  1  M 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

No 

8 

12 

298 

l.a  Porte . 

Herald  Argus . 

8 

12 

308 

160 

36,  18 

5,600 

1  G 

4d 

5  L 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

No 

8 

12 

290 

Citizen . 

7 

13 

280 

Logansport . 

Pbaroe-T  ribune . 

8 

12 

280 

249 

51}.  34 

7,500 

1  G 

5  L,  1  Lu 

Dry 

A  . 

No' 

No 

8 

12 

308 

Madison . 

Courier . 

8 

12 

287 

Herald . 

7 

13 

28« 

Chronicle  &  Leader-Tribune. 

8 

12} 

294 

7 

13 

290 

Michigan  City. 

8 

12 

280 

News . 

8 

12} 

301 

168 

35},  18 

3,076 

1  H 

A  B 

1  L.  5  I 

Dry 

A  . 

No  ' 

No  ' 

Monticello . 

Journal . 

7 

13 

280 

28 

70,  52),  35 

400 

1  G 

Com 

2  L 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

No 

7 

13 

276} 

Muncie . 

Press . 

8 

12 

294 

450 

68}.  51},  34} 

1  H 

2  Units 

5  L.  2  I.  1  M 

Dry 

A-D  . 

No 

Star . 

8 

12 

280 

700 

20,000 

1  H 

Quad 

10  L,  1  Lu,  1  El 

Dry 

A-D  . 

No 

No 

8 

12 

287 

New  Castle . 

Courier-Times . 

8 

12 

280 
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34.  17 

5.000 

1  G 

5  L.  1  M 

Dry 

A  1  G 

No  ' 

'i 

Dk 

Noblesville . 

Ledger . 

8 

12 

280 

75 

70.  52}.  35 

2,500 

1  G.  2  L 

Com 

4  L 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

8 

12 

284 

7 

13 

287 

•  •  •  % 

PUot . 

8 

12 

284 

Sun  &  Commercial- Review.. 

8 

12 

280 

Clarion  News . 

7 

13 

280 

Democrat . 

7 

13 

287 

60 

70,  52} 

1.000 

1  D 

2  L 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

No 

6 

13 

277 

Richmond . 

Palladium  &  Item . 

8 

12} 

300 

700 

71.53}.35}.17} 

18,000 

1  D 

Met 

10  L.  1  I.  1  M,  1  Th, 

1  M2 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

No 

Rochester . 

News-Sentinel . 

7 

13 

280 

36 

70.  52}.  35 

500 

1  D.  1  M 

C 

3  L 

Dry 

A  . 

Rushville . 

Republican-Telegram . 

8 

12 

280 

43 

70.  53).  35 

1.434 

1  G.  1  M. 

1  S 

Com,  C 

3  L.  1  M 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

No 

Seymour . 

Tribune . 

8 

12 

280 

55 

70.  52}.  35 

1,750 

1  M 

3  L.  1  I 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

No 

Shelby  ville . 

Deroncmt . 

8 

12} 

287 

132 

72).  54).  36} 

4.000 

1  D 

2  L.  1  M 

A  . 

No 

Republican . 

7 

13 

294 

60 

70.  52}.  35.  17} 

1,800 

1  D 

Fb 

2  L 

A  . 

No 

South  Bend.... 

News-Times . 

8 

12 

308 

982 

67.  50}.  33} 

33,854 

1  H 

Oct 

lOL.  3  M 

Dry 

A  . 

No 

Yes 

2 

(Newsprint  and  news  ink  consumption 

for  nine 

months  only) 

Tribune . 

8 

12 

308 

1,808 

67},  50}.  .33} 

49.000 

1  G 

Oct 

3  L,  10  1.  4  M 

Dry 

A  . 

Yet 

Yes 

1 

All 

For  Ezolanation  of  Key  Loiters  See  Page  XII 
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CLINE  ELECTRIC  MEG.  CO. 

MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER  CENTURYIOF  SERVICE  TO  THE  PRINTING  AND  PUBUSHING  U4DUSTRY 


WESTERN  OFFICE 

CROCKER  nRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANaSCO.  CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN  OFnCE 
DAILY  NEWS  BLDG..  220  EAST  42imI  St< 
NEW  YORK  OTY 


MAINiOFFICE.  CONWAY|BUILDING.  tit  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

CHICAGO,  ILL, 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  SPECIALIZED  ELECTRICAL  SERVICE  TO  THE  PUBLISHER 


CLINE  SYSTEM 

CLINE 

UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVE 

FLYING  PASTERS 

Patented  and  Patents  Applied  Per 

FOR  HIGH  SPEED  PRESSES 

Aa  Individual  Motor  Drives  Each  Unit 

Patented  and  Patents  Applied  For 

and  Each  Folder  in  Any  Combination 

Several  Hundred  in  Use  in 

No  Press  Drive  Shaft.  No  Back  Lash 

Prominent  Plants 

Perfect  Acceleration 

No  Running  Belts — Plenty  of  Room 

Perfect  Slow  Down 

Tension  Adjustable  From  Press  Room 

Perfect  Automatic  Brake 

Quick  Roll  Stop  From  High  Speed 

CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  TYPE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DRIVES  AND  TENSIONS 


Origirtated,  Patented  and  Perjected  by  Cline 


For  over  thirty  years  the  Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  have 
been  furnishing  electrical  equipment,  including  Stand¬ 
ard  Double  Motor  Drives  and  Automatic  Controllers 
and  accessories  for  newspaper  presses.  For  more  chan 
ten  years  they  have  been  furnishing  reels  with  tensions 
arranged  to  make  flying  pasters  at  reduced  speed  of  the 
press,  and  have  therefore  been  in  a  position  to  coordi¬ 
nate  paper  feeding  devices  with  press  control  and  make 
layouts  of  such  coordinated  equipments  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  flexibility  of  press  combinations  as  well 
as  operation.  Qine  engineers  have  therefore  had  expe¬ 


rience  in  a  great  number  of  plants.  This,  together  with 
the  standardized  Cline  equipment,  has  resulted  in  pub¬ 
lishers,  engineers,  architects  and  press  manufacturers 
recognizing  that  the  engineering  work  of  this  service  is 
a  very  important  factor. 

The  coordination  between  the  reels  with  automatic 
tension  for  pasters  for  high-speed  presses,  together  with 
the  Cline  Unit  Drive,  gives  flexibility  of  press  combina¬ 
tions  in  a  most  eflicienc  manner,  and  should  interest  any 
prospective  purchaser  of  presses. 


CLINE  DOUBLE  MOTOR  DRIVES  FOR  MAGAZINE  AND  IWCKER  TYPE 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

The  Cline  System  is  the  Most  Logical  for  Efficient  Operation  and  Control  of  the  Modern  Newspaper  Plant 

THE  CLINE  SYSTEM  INCLUDES 


Unit  Press  Drive  and  Control 

Double  Motor  Drive  and  Control 

Magazine  Type  Single  Motor  Control 
Special  Color  Press  Control 


Cline  Reels  and  Automatic  Electric  Tension 
Paper  Roll  Conveyors 

Plate  Conveyors  and  Droppers 

Typesetting  Machine  Drives 


TELL  US  YOUR  PROBLEMS— OUR  ENGINEERS  HAVE  THE  EXPERIENCE  AND  FACILITIES  TO  SERVE 


V  > 
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PAGE  AND  PAPER  SIZES  AND  OTHER  MECHANICAL  DATA  OF  1,913  DAILIES 


KENTUCKY 


COLUMN  DATA  mm  w 

- - • - -  If}  I-.  5  5  «  9 


CITY 

1 

NEWSPAPER 

M  No.  Columns 

8 

ja 

S 

12 

0  Depth  (Lines) 

ilitS 

SL2'“  Paper 

p-fis  Dimensions, 
~  e  s  Rolls  or  Sheets 
H  Inches 

a 

Annual  Ink 
Consumptlon- 
Est.,  Lhs.,  1633 

Name  of  Prlntl 

Presses 

Types  of  Prlntl 

Presses 

No.  and  Type 
of  Composing 
Machines 

Stereotype 

Equipment 

Matrices 

Used 

Type  of  Electrl 
Current 

No.  and  Name 
Color  Presses 

«  a 

a* 

QH 

Make  Color 
Plates? 

0 

a 

0  > 

A  « 

II 

■3a 

Bowling  Green.. 

.  8 

12 

290 

.  8 

12 

287 

.  8 

12 

315 

(Please  refer  to  mechanical  equipment  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  of  which  this  paper  is  the  Kentucky  edition) 

.  8 

121 

310 

Danville . 

Advocate . 

.  8 

12 

280 

34 

35 

600 

1  C  D 

2L 

Dry 

A 

.  No 

No 

.  8 

12 

280 

.  7 

13 

287 

Fulton . 

Leader . 

.  7 

13 

276 

14 

35 

100 

1  G 

Com 

2  L 

A 

.  No 

No 

Glasgow . 

News . 

.  6 

13 

280 

20 

30x44 

400 

1  H  H 

Fb 

1  L  .... 

Dry 

A 

.  No 

No 

.  8 

12 

280 

Henderson . 

Gleans  &  Journal . 

.  8 

12 

280 

90 

70,  52},  35, 

17} 

4,000 

1  G 

Com 

1  L.  3  I 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Hopkinsville . . . 

Kentucky  New  Era . 

.  8 

12 

280 

75 

70,  62,  35 

2,750 

IG,  1  B 

Com,  Fb 

4L  .... 

A 

.  No 

No 

Lexington . 

Herald . 

.  8 

12 

297 

640 

68,  51,  34 

20,000 

1  D 

Sex 

8  I.  2  M  _ 

Dry 

A 

.  No 

No 

Leader . 

.  8 

12 

294 

1,200 

68,  51,  34 

25,000 

1  G 

Sex 

9  L,  2  Lu  _ 

Dry 

A 

.  No 

No 

Louisville . 

Courier- Journal  &  Times. 

.  8 

12 

307 

12,000 

68,  51,  34,  30, 

15 

350,000 

1  G,  1  H 

Ut 

28  L.  5  M.  1  Lu.  1  El  _ 

Dry 

A-D 

1  G 

Yes 

Yes 

3 

Herald-Post . 

.  8 

12 

307 

2,000 

68,  51,  34 

65,000 

2  S 

Oct 

5  L.  22  I.  3  M.  2  M  2  .... 

Dry 

A 

S 

Yes 

No 

1 

.  8 

12 

290 

60 

70,  52},  35 

1,100 

1  D 

Fb 

3  1  .... 

A 

.  8 

12 

280 

.  8 

13 

336 

.  7 

13 

280 

e-o  . 

Public  Ledger . 

.  7 

13 

308 

Middlesboro . . . 

News . 

.  8 

12 

287 

24 

70,  53} 

1,200 

1  D 

Fb 

21 

Dry 

A 

.  No 

Owensboro . 

Inquirer  &  Messenger . 

.  8 

12 

294 

600 

34,  17 

18,000 

2  D 

Tub 

6L 

Dry 

A 

.  No 

.No 

.  8 

12 

294 

Richmond . 

Register . 

.  8 

12 

290 

80 

70.  57} 

4,800 

1  D 

Fb 

1  El.  1  L.  2  I.  1  Lu  _ 

Dry 

.  No 

No 

,  7 

13 

280 

LOUISIANA 

.  8 

12 

294 

.  8 

12 

294 

.  7 

13 

280 

.  6 

13 

280 

Lafayette . 

Advertiser . 

.  7 

13 

280 

60 

41,  21} 

6,000 

1  P 

R 

4L 

Wet 

A 

Lake  Charles. . . 

American  Press . 

.  8 

12 

294 

200 

34,  17} 

3,500 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L,  1  Lu  _ 

Dry 

A 

No 

Yes 

i 

.  8 

12 

294 

New  Orleans.. . 

Item  &  Tribune . 

.  8 

12 

280 

7,500 

65,51)^,34^ 

2G,1  H 

Qu,Oct, 

17  L,  2M,  2  Lu 

Dry 

A 

Yes 

3 

Dk 

.  5 

12 

210 

Times-Picayune  &  States. . 

.  8 

12 

300 

10,000 

69,  51),  34} 

420,000 

3H,  IS 

De,  Sex 

22  L.  6  I.  3  M.  1  Lu  _ 

Dry 

A-D 

1  s 

Yes 

Yes 

3 

Att 

.  7 

12 

280 

10 

22  X  3i 

500 

2  L  .... 

A 

No 

Shreveport . 

Journal . 

.  8 

12 

294 

1.200 

34L  17} 

35.000 

1  D 

Tub 

10  L,  1  M.  1  M  2  _ 

Dry 

A 

Yes 

2 

Dk 

Times . 

.  8 

12 

294 

1.380 

68},  51),  34} 

48,000 

1  G 

SI,  Sex 

14  L.  3  M  _ 

Dry 

A 

No 

Yes 

1 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis . 

Capital . 

.  7 

13 

280 

90 

70,  52} 

1,800 

1  D.  1  B 

Fb,  C 

SL 

Dry 

A 

Baltimore . 

News  &  Sunday  American. 

.  8 

12 

280 

67},  50},  33} 

1  G 

4  D.  0 

11  L.  23  I,  4  M.  3  Lu  _ 

Dry 

D 

..  Yes 

No 

i 

Post . 

.  8 

12 

310 

1,800 

68,  51,  34 

120,000 

1  H,  1  G 

De,  Oct 

4  L.  9  I.  1  M,  2  Lu  _ 

Dry 

D 

,.  Yes 

No 

Sun . 

.  8 

12 

295 

20.500 

67},  50},  33} 

671,000 

1  H 

39L,12M  .... 

Dry 

D 

..  Yes 

No 

Cambridge . 

Banner . 

.  7 

13 

280 

75 

70,  52} 

1,100 

1  D 

Fb 

2  L.  1  I 

Dry 

A 

..  No 

No 

Cumberland . 

News . 

.  8 

12 

280 

350 

33},  32,  16} 

4,900 

1  G 

SI 

5  L.  1  Lu  , . . . 

Dry 

A-D 

..  No 

Times . 

.  8 

12 

305 

710 

67,  50},  33} 

18,000 

1  G 

Sex 

7  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

Dry 

A 

..  No 

Frederick . 

News  &  Post . 

.  8 

121 

294 

225 

34},  17} 

6,000 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L,  1  Lu.  1  El  _ 

Dry 

A 

..  No 

Hagerstown . 

Herald-Mail . 

.  8 

12 

300 

273 

68,  51},  34 

15,600 

1  H 

R 

5  L. 1 Lu  _ 

Dry 

A 

..  No 

No 

.  7 

13 

280 

MAINE 

Augusta . 

Kennebec  Journal . 

.  8 

12 

294 

260 

34} 

7,514 

1  D 

Tub 

10  L.  1  M  _ 

Dry 

A 

No 

.  8 

121 

294 

News . 

.  8 

12 

297 

825 

68},  51},  34} 

24,000 

1  H 

10  L.  1  M.  1  Tp 

Dry 

A 

A 

.  7 

13 

280 

Biddeford . 

Journal . 

.  8 

12 

287 

108 

70,  53,  35 

4,100 

1  C  D 

Fb 

6L 

Dry 

A 

Lewiston . 

Journal  &  Sun . 

.  8 

12 

294 

1,300 

68},  51},  34} 

20,000 

1  D 

Tub 

13  L.  1  Lu  _ 

Dry 

A 

Portland . 

Express.  Press-Herald  &  Sun- 

day  Telegram . 

.  8 

121 

301 

.  8 

12 

304 

750 

68}.  51).  34} 

1  H 

10  L  1  T.11  . . . . 

A 

Waterville . 

Sentinel . 

.  8 

12 

294 

125 

34,'i7 

3,600 

1  D 

Tub 

6L 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Amesbury . 

.  7 

13 

280 

Arlington . 

.  8 

12 

301 

Attleboro . 

Sun . 

..  8 

121 

295 

300 

35),  18 

6,000 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L,  1  Lu,  1  El 

Dry 

A 

..  No 

No 

Beverly . 

Times . 

.  8 

12 

308 

125 

34},  17} 

600 

1  H 

A 

..  No 

Boston . 

American  &  Sunday 

.  8 

12 

280 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

.  8 

12 

296 

4,500 

68} 

108,000 

3G 

Oct 

27  L.  2  I.  1  M,  1  Tp  _ 

Dry 

A 

..  Yes 

No 

Globe . 

.  8 

12 

306 

.  . 

.  8 

124 

300 

Post . 

.  8 

121 

296 

30,244 

71},  53),  35); 

63},  31), 

Color 

937,632 

1  D,  22  H 

50  L.  5  M 

Dry 

D 

2  H 

Yes 

Yes 

4 

.  S 

12 

200 

Transcript . 

..  7 

13} 

305 

3,000 

68).  51),  34), 

17} 

90,000 

4  H 

Qu 

37  L.  1  M  2,  2  M 

Both 

D 

..  No 

No 

Brockton . 

..  8 

124 

297 

1  G 

Oct 

8  L.  1  El.  5  I 

Dry 

A 

..  No 

. .  8 

12’ 

294 

Chebea . 

..  8 

124 

287 

Clinton . 

.  8 

12’ 

287 

* 

Everett . 

.  8 

12 

290 

Fall  River . 

Herald  News . 

..  8 

12 

296 

1,080 

68.  51,  34 

33,000 

1  H 

Sex 

111,  ILu 

Dry 

A 

..  Yes 

Fitchburg . 

.  Sentinel . 

..  8 

12 

294 

350 

34},  17} 

10,000 

1  D 

Tub 

7  L,  2  I,  1  Lu.  1  M  2 

Dry 

A 

..  No 

No 

IraffliQEham. . . 

..  8 

124 

297 

140 

72.  54J,  36 

5,000 

1  H 

5  L 

Dry 

A 

. .  No 

No 

Gardner . 

..  8 

12} 

287 

85 

72),  54),  36} 

2;700 

1  D 

4L 

A 

Gloucester . 

..  8 

12} 

287 

Greenfield . 

.  Recorder-Gazette . 

..  8 

12 

294 

175 

70,  52},  35 

4,900 

i  D 

4  L,  1  I.  1  Lu 

A 

..  No 

Haverhill . 

•  •  8 

12 

280 

..  8 

12 

300 

Holyoke . 

..  8 

12 

308 

Lawrence . 

..  8 

12 

294 

..  8 

12} 

294 

I^minster.. . . 

.  Enterprise . 

..  8 

12 

287 

80 

70,  52),  35 

1,900 

1  D 

A  B 

5  L 

Dry 

A 

..  No 

Lowell . 

.  Courier-Citizen  &  Leader. 

..  8 

12} 

294 

1,000 

71,  53},  35} 

25,200 

1  H 

Oct 

11  L,  2  Lu,  1  El 

Dry 

A 

..  No 

..  7 

13 

280 

1  H,  1  G 

Oct 

10  L.  1  I 

Wet 

A 

..  No 

..  8 

124 

308 

Lynn . 

.  Item . 

..  8 

12 

308 

646 

68},  51).  34} 

17,160 

2  H 

Qu,  Sex 

17L,  2Lu.  2E1 

Dry 

D 

..  No 

No 

Telegram-News . 

..  8 

12 

297 

300 

34},  17 

2,000 

2  D 

Tub 

15L.  2Lu 

Dry 

A 

..  Yes 

3 

Mtlden . 

..  8 

12} 

294 

Marlboro- 

Hudson . 

.  Enterprise  &  Sun . 

..  8 

12 

294 

100 

70,  52},  35 

5,000 

2  D 

4  L.  1  Lu 

Dry 

A 

..  No 

No 

Medford . 

..  8 

12 

308 

MiBord . 

.  News . 

..  7 

13 

284 
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MASSACHUSETTS— Continued 


COLUMN  DATA 


CITT 


NEWSPAPEB 


t;  as  eS 

Dimensions,  a-S  > 
MIsorShecte.  "  a  5 
gig  Inehe.  ||j 


hB£ 


§ 


®l  L  SI 
4  as  H 
si  II 


New  Bedford...  Standard-Times  &  Mercury.  8 

Newburyport. . .  News . 8 

North  Adams .. .  Transcript . 8 

Northampton...  Gasette . 8 

No.Attleborousfa  Chronicle .  7 

Pittsfield . Berkshire  Eagle . 8 

Quincy .  News .  8  121  308 

I^triot-L^cer .  8  12  294 

Salem .  News .  8  12  294 

Tribune .  8  12  280 

Southbridge .  News .  8  12  294 

Springheld . Union,  Republican  &  News.  8  121  298 


Taunton .  Gazette .  8 

Wakefield .  Item .  8 

Waltham . News-Tribune . 8 

Webster .  Times .  7 

Woburn . Times .  7 

Worcester . Telegram  8c  Gazette . 8 

Post .  8 


12  294 

12  287 

121  294 

12  287 

13  287 

12  301 

12  301 


2,400 

68,  51,  34 

68,000 

2  H 

Sex,  Oct 

16  L,  1  M.  2  Lu.  1  El  . 

..  Dry 

X  . 

..  No 

No 

125 

72).  54}.  36} 

6,000 

1  D 

Fb 

5L 

. .  None 

A  . 

No 

No 

280 

22}.  45 

9,625 

1  S 

6  I,  1  Lu 

..  Dry 

A  . 

..  No 

860 

68,  51}.  34 

24,300 

2  H 

Sex 

12  L,  2  I,  1  M  2,  1  M. 

2  Lu 

Dry 

^...  ::::::: 

..  No 

No 

650 

68}.  51).  34} 

8300 

1  H 

S.  S. 

15  L.  2  Lu,  1  El 

. .  Dry 

A  ssaassB 

..  No 

No 

30 

70 

900 

1  D 

2  L.  1  Lu 

..  Dry 

A  . 

. .  No 

40 

72.  52),  35. 

17} 

1,500 

1  D 

Fb 

4  L,  1  Lu.  1  El 

A  ....... 

. .  No 

a  4  a  a 

7,800 

71,  53}.  35} 

270,000 

2  H 

5d 

6  L,  21  I,  1  M,  2  Lu. 

1  El 

. .  Dry 

A  . 

.,  No 

No 

330 

34}.  17} 

6.000 

1  H 

Sim 

7  L 

. .  Dry 

A  a  a  4  s  s  a  s 

..  No 

55 

70.  52),  35 

2,200 

1  D 

4  L 

. .  Dry 

A»D  a  4  a  s  4  4  a 

..  No 

750 

36,  18 

30,500 

1  D 

Tub 

7  L.  1  I.  2  Lu 

..  Dry 

A  assaass 

..  No 

i  Att 

200 

34.  17} 

6.000 

1  D 

Tub 

3  L 

. .  Dry 

A  . 

6,500 

68.  51.  34 

200,000 

1  S.  1  G 

D.  S,  Oct 

29  L.  3  M,  2  Lu 

..  Dry 

A  1  G 

Yes 

Yes 

3  Dk 

1,500 

68},  51),  34} 

45,000 

1  G 

Oct  S  1 

9  L,  6  I.  2  Lu.  1  El 

..  Wet 

A  . 

.,  No 

MICHIGAN 


Adrian . Telegram .  8  12  294 

Albion . Recorder .  8  12  294 

Alpena . News .  8  12  287 

Ann  Arbor .  News .  8  12  298 

Battle  Creek.. . .  Enquirer  8c  News .  8  12  294 

Moon-Journal .  8  12  294 

Bay  City . Times .  8  12  297 

Benton  Harbor..  News  Palladium .  8  12  294 

Big  Rapids . Pioneer .  8  12  287 

Cadillac . News .  8  12  290 

Calumet .  News .  7  13  294 

Cheboygan . Tribune .  8  12  287 

Coldwater . Reporter .  8  12  290 

Detroit .  Free  Press .  8  12  300 


News .  8  12  308 

Times .  8  12  280 


240 

35.  17} 

6,000 

1  G 

7  L 

....  Dry 

A 

No 

No  . 

40 

70,  52},  25 

1,000 

1  C  D 

4  L 

....  No 

A 

No 

100 

70.  52}.  35 

4,500 

1  D 

Fb 

4L.  1  Lu 

A 

No 

344.  174 

12,000 

1  H 

R  la.  1  f.ll 

A 

700 

34}.  17} 

20,000 

2  D 

Tub 

10  L,  1  El 

....  Dry 

A 

600 

35,  17} 

2,000 

1  D 

Tub 

7  L 

_  Wet 

A 

No 

750 

34},  17} 

17,632 

1  G 

4d 

8  L,  1  M  2 

....  Dry 

A 

No 

No  . 

300 

36.  17} 

8,000 

1  D 

Tub 

7  L 

....  Dry 

A 

No 

_  2  .... 

47 

70,  52} 

1,475 

1  D 

Fb 

3  L 

A 

70 

70,  52}.  35, 

17} 

2,000 

1  D 

Fb 

3L 

A 

No 

No  . 

20 

52} 

660 

1  D 

Fb 

2  L 

. ...  Dry 

A 

20,000 

68.  51,  46), 

34.31} 

500,000 

G 

27  Unite 

39  L.  3  I.  2  M  2 

....  Dry 

A-D 

1  G.  16  C, 

5  M 

Yes 

Yes  3  Dk 

67},  501,  33}  .  1  H. 

1  H  P 


Dowagiac .  News. 

Escanaba .  Press. 


8  12 
8  12 


287 

280 


35  70.  52|,  35 
205  35} 


1,359  1  D 
3,489  1  R 


30UniU. 

2  Oct 
Fb 


Flint . Journal .  9  12  308 

Grand  Haven .. .  Tribune .  8  12  287 

Grand  Rapids...  Herald .  8  12  294 


(Nesss  ink  consumption  for  dght  months) 


7  L.  30  I.  4  M 
3L 

4L,  1  I 


Greenville . 

Hancock . 

Hillsdale . 

Holland . 

Hoiuhton . 

Ionia . 

Iron  Mountain . . 

Ironwood . 

Jackson . 

Kalamazoo . 

Lansing . 

Ludington . 

Manistee . 

Marquette . 

MarshaU . 

Menominee . 

Monroe . 

Mount  Clemens . 

Muskegon . 

Niles . 

Owosso . 

Petoskey . 

Pontiac . 

Port  Huron . 

Royal  Oak . 

Saginaw . 

St.  Joseph. . ...  . 
Sauit  Ste.  Marie. 
South  Haven... . 

Sturgis . 

Three  Rivers.... 
Ttaverse  City... 

Wyandotte . 

Vpsilanti . 


Press . 8  12 

News .  8  12 

Copper  Journal... . 8  12 

News .  8  12 

Sentinel .  8  12 

Mining  Gazette .  7  13 

Sentinel  Standard . 8  12 

News.... .  8  12 

Globe .  8  12 

Citizen  Patriot . 8  12 

Tribune . 8  12 

Gazette .  8  12 

State  Journal . 9  12 

Nears .  8  12 

News  Advocate . 8  12 

Mining  Journal . 8  12 

Chronkde . 8  12 

Herald-Lmder . 8  12 

Nears .  8  12 

Leader . 8  12 

Chronicle .  8 

Star . 8 

Argns-Press .  8 

News . 8 

Press . 8  12 

Times  Hetrdd .  8  12 

Tribune . 8  12 

News . 8  12 

Herald-PiM . 8  12} 

Nesrs .  8  12 

Tribune . 8  12 

Journal .  8  12 

Commercial .  8  12 

Record-Eagle .  8 


Rroord. 


12 

12} 

12 

12 


8  12 
8  12 


308 

280 

287 

280 

294 

308 

280 

294 

301 

308 

290} 

308 

301 

287 

284 

300 

294 

287 

294 

294 

308 

294 

294 

287 

297 

294 

294 

308 

294 

287 

294 

287 

280 

294 
287 

295 


125 

200 


200 

150 


1,800 


75,  56},  37} 

72,500 

2  G 

SI.  Oct 

15  L,  1  M  2,  2  M 

70,  52).  35 

1,100 

1  D 

3L 

68},  51),  34}, 
31},  17} 

53,000 

2  H 

9  L.  4  1. 1  Lu.  1  M  2 

70.  52).  35 

6,000 

1  D 

4L,  ILu 

34}.  17} 

1  G 

4L 

34}.  17} 

3,500 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L.  2  M 

68},  51}.  34} 

1  G 

SI 

5  L.  1  M.  1  Lu 

68}.  51),  34} 

IS 

Mu 

9  L,  1  M  2 . 2  Lu 

68},  51).  34} 

1  S 

6  Unite 

12  L.  1  M 

75}.  57.  37} 

60,000 

2  D 

SD 

12  L,  1  M.  2  Lu.  1  M 

Dry 

D  . 

.  Yes 

..  Att 

Dry 

A  . 

.  No 

No 

Wet 

D  . 

.  No 

Dry 

A  . 

.  No 

Dry 

A  . 

.  No 

No 

Dry 

A-D  . 

.  Yes 

No 

3  Dk 

Dry 

Dry 

Dry 

Dry 

Dry 


A-D 

A 


No 

No 

No 


No  No 


160 

34},  17 

4,000 

1  D 

R 

7  L.  1  Lu,  1  El 

....  Dry 

A 

100 

34.  17 

6,000 

1  D 

Tub 

7  L,  1  Lu,  1  El 

....  Dry 

A  4  4  a 

.  No 

695 

69,  51).  34} 

28,000 

1  D 

R 

8  L,  1  M,  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A  a  a  a 

No 

90 

35}.  18 

2,000 

1  D 

Tub 

4L 

....  Dry 

A  ass 

a  a  a 

200 

34.  17 

5,000 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L,  1  Lu.  1  El 

....  Dry 

A  a  a  a 

a  a  a 

42 

70.  53} 

2,000 

1  D 

3L 

A  a  a  a 

69,  52,  34} 

1  G.  1  H 

Sex,  Ut 

16  L,  2  Lu.  1  El 

....  Dry 

A  a  a  a 

.  No 

No 

650 

34,  17 

20,000 

2  D 

R 

10  L,  3  M 

....  Dry 

.  No 

No 

160 

34}.  17} 

7,000 

1  D 

Tub 

3L.  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A  ... 

825 

68.  51.  34 

18,405 

1  S 

llL,  1  M,  2  Lu 

....  Dry 

A  a  a  a 

No 

Us 

70,  52},  35 

3,163 

1  D.  1  L 

Fb 

5L.  1  1 

....  Dry 

A  a  a  a 

.  No 

45 

1,250 

1  D 

Fb 

3L 

....  Dry 

A  ... 

.  No 

90 

70.  52}.  35 

3,000 

1  D 

Fb 

4L.  1  Lu 

1 

A 

.  No 

No 

60 

70.  52).  35 

1.200 

1  G 

Com 

3  L.  1  Lu 

. 

125 

35,  17} 

5,000 

1  D 

Tub 

4L 

....  Wet 

A  a  a  a 

2  m 


MINNESOTA 


Albert  Lea . 

.  Tribune . 

8 

12 

287 

144 

44.  22 

Austi  n . . 

..  Herald . 

.  8 

12} 

280 

150 

36,  18 

Bemidji . 

, .  Pioneer . 

.  7 

13 

280 

48 

70.  52).  . 

Brainetd . 

. .  Dispatch . 

.  8 

12 

280 

58 

34},  17 

Crookston . 

, .  Times . 

.  8 

12 

287  . 

Duluth . 

, .  Herald  &  News  Tribune. . 

.  8 

12 

301 

2,719 

67.  50}, ; 

Fairmont . 

. .  Sentinel . 

..  8 

12 

282  . 

vvj 

Faribault . 

..  News . 

..  8 

12 

294 

98 

34}.  17} 

Fergus  Falls. . . 

. .  teumal . 

..  8 

12 

294 

180 

34}.  17} 

Hibbing . 

. .  Tribune . 

..  7 

13 

280 

International 

Falla 

. .  6 

13 

276 

UttleFaUs... 

. .  Transcript . 

..  8 

12 

276 

34 

53} 

Mankato . 

. .  Free  Press . 

..  8 

12} 

280 

350 

54,  36 

MarshaU . 

. .  Messenger . 

..  7 

13 

287 

Minneapolis. . 

. .  Journal . 

..  8 

12 

294 

67}.  50). 

Star . 

..  8 

12 

301 

Tribune . 

..  8 

12 

308 

8,700 

67}.  50|. 

,800  1  G 
900  1  D 
715  1  G 


,000  3  H 


,000  1  D 
,000  1  D 


R 

]fb 


Sex 


Tub 

Tub 


1  L,  3  I 
4L 
3  L 

4L 


22  L.  1  I,  5  M 


2  L.2  I 
3L 


Dry  A 
....  A 
....  A 
Dry  ... 


Dry  A-D  1  H,  Sex 
ID* 


No  No 
Yes  . . . . 


No  No 


Dty  A 
Dry  A 


Yes  Yes  «  •••• 

No'.  Y«  'i  Att 

No  No  1  Alt 


850  1  G 
,000  1  G 


4G 


Com 

dc5t" 


3L 

7L,  2M 


21  L.  5  I,  4  M 


....  A 
Dry  A 


No  No 
Yes  No 


b  1  G,  12  cyl  Yes  Yes 


uearsprint; 
65},  32},  com! 


Moorhead . . . 

..  News . 

. 8 

12 

291  . 

47).  44}.  31}. 
roto^vure 

250,000 

4H 

SSSex 

30L,  4M 

....  Dry 

A-D  1  H,  9  C 

Yes  Yes  3  » 

Owatonna . . . 

. .  People's  Press . 

13 

294 

100 

70.  52}.  35 

1,500 

DM 

2  L 

A  . 

,  ,  ,  ,  . . 

Red  Wing , . . 

. .  Eagle . 

. 7 

13 

287  . 

. 

Republican . 

. 7 

13 

294 

75 

70.  52}.  35 

1.500 

1  D 

Fb 

3  L 

....  Dry 

A  . 

. 
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Thm  N0W  York  Timoo^  Bro<AIjii  Plaot*— One  of  fi^e 
C-E  200*hp.  Mljnstable^voltege  two-motor  drlTee  <^>erat« 
log  Wood  high-epeed  premee 


'WHEN  YOU  VISIT  NEW  YORK.. 


Now  York  IFbiid-Teii|gram  *  One  of  elx  G-E  200-hp. 
two-motor  o-c.  drlree  In  nee  on  Hoe  Snper-ProdoetSon 


.  .  .  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  these  noteworthy 
installations.  YouUl  appreciate 
then,  more  than  ever,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  modern  equip¬ 
ment  ...  the  high  press  speeds  at 
which  it  operates  efficiently ...  the 
metropolitan  circulations  it  serves 
dependably. 

In  the  pressrooms  of  these  well- 
known  newspapers,  you’ll  notice  a 
predominance  of  G-E  motors  and 
control — a  predominance  achieved 
largely  by  General  Electric’s  ability 
to  supply  complete  drives  ...  a-c., 
d-c.,  adjustable-voltage,  unit- 
motor. ..for  every  need  in  the  mod¬ 
em  pressroom.  General  Electric, 
Dept.  6-201,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Before  your  next  trip  to  Neto  York,  get  in 
touch  with  the  G-E  printing-equipment 
specialists  there.  They  will  gladly  arrange 
visits  to  installations  featuring  the  types  of 
equipment  in  which  you  are  most  inters 
ested.  Simply  call  or  write  the  G-E  Print¬ 
ing-Equipment  Section,  General  Electric 
Building,  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


Now  York  Horaid^Tribmmo  Qooc-op  of  G-E  200-hp« 
two-motor  d-e*  drive«  three  of  which  ere  ioctelled  et  thie 
plentt  on  Scott  premet 


Now  York  AmtoHcan  end  Now  York  Evening  Journals 
One  of  three  rows  of  Hoe  Snper-Prodactlon  preeeee 
powered  hy  14  G-E  200-hp.  two-motor  e-c-  equlpmente 


Now  York  Evonimg  Poot^  Scott  high-epeed  prern  onita 
driven  hy  G-E  200-horecpower  two-motor  direct- 
current  equipmenU 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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PAGE  AND  PAPER  SIZES  AND  OTHER  MECHANICAL  DATA  OF  1,913  DAILIES 


MINNESOT  A — Continued 


COLLMN  DATA 


NEWSPAPER 


Rochester. . . . 

. .  Post-Bulletin . 

.  8 

121 

294 

St.  Cloud-... . 

. .  Times-Joumal . . 

.  8 

12 

280 

SL  Paul . 

. .  Dispatch  8c  Pioneer  Press. . . 

.  8 

12 

300 

BB 

News . 

.  8 

12 

300 

So.  SL  Paul... 

. .  Reporter . 

.  8 

12 

294 

Stillwater . 

. .  Gatotte . 

.  7 

13 

287 

IHI 

Virginia . 

. .  Enterprise . 

.  7 

13 

280 

Willmar . 

. .  Tribune . 

.  8 

12 

294 

Winona . 

. .  Republican-Herald . 

.  8 

12 

294 

Paper 

a.S  Dimensions,  a'S  r 
“as  Rolls  or  Sheets,  “sS 
oSh  Inches  o 


350  351,  18  8,000  1  D  Tub  4  I, 

496  341,171  17,608  IH  3d  8  L, 

9,300  62,  671,  50|, 

331  white; 

671,  33}  green  262,400  3  H,  1  W  Oct,  Sex  8  L, 


161,  3  M,  2  Lu, 


100  70,  53,  35 
30  70,  521 
90  45,  221 


1,500  1  D 
500  1  D 
4,000  1  S 


Cl 

s 

Cl 

Cl 

ss 

"S  ft 

iS 

i  1 

B 

’a 

s 

ll 

s 

ea 

•s 

Sr. 

S,S 

i| 

Is 

IB 

ss 

it 

Dry 

A 

.  No 

No 

Dry 

A 

.  No 

Yes 

3 

Dry 

A 

1  H  P 

Yes 

No 

3 

Dry 

A 

.’  No 

Dry 

A 

.  No 

No 

Dry 

A 

.  No 

Dry 

A** 

!  No' 

N'(j' 

MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi  Sc  Gulfport  Herald . 

..  8 

12 

294 

120 

34J.  17i 

Clarksdale... . 

. .  News . 

..  7 

13 

280 

12 

22x35 

Register . 

..  8 

12 

294  . 

Columbus. . . . 

. .  Commercial  Dispatch - 

..  8 

12 

287  . 

Corinth . 

. .  Corinthian . 

..  7 

13 

280  . 

66|.  501. 

Greenville .... 

. .  Democrat-Times . 

..  7 

13 

280 

82 

Greenwood . . . 

. .  Commonwealth . 

..  8 

12 

287 

80 

70.  52}.  : 

Hattiesburg... 

. .  American . . 

..  8 

12 

294  . 

750 

Jackson . 

..  Clarion- Ledger . 

..  8 

12 

294 

..  8 

12 

294 

1,400 

34{.  17} 
34,  17 

Laurel . 

. .  Leader-Call . 

..  8 

12 

280 

125 

Meridian . 

. .  Star . 

..  8 

12 

283 

800 

34.  17 

'Natchez . 

. .  Denmcrat . 

..  7 

13 

287  . 

Tupelo . 

. .  News . 

..  8 

12 

294  . 

Vicksburg .... 

..  Herald . 

..  8 

12 

294  . 

..  8 

12 

294  . 

70.  52}.  3 

West  Point. . . 

. .  Times- Leader . 

..  8 

12 

280 

82 

'400 

C 

.  1  L 

2,500 

1  C  D 

Fb 

4L 

1,000 

1  D.  1  L 

2r 

3  L 

1  D 

Tub 

28,000 

1  D 

Tub 

9L.2LU 

2,600 

1  H.  1  S 

.  4  L,  1  Lu 

10,580 

2  G 

SI 

6  L.  2  I,  1  Lu.  1  El 

1,800 

1  G 

Com 

3L 

No  No 
No  No 

No'  !!!! 

No  No 
No  No 
No  Yeo 


MISSOURI 


Aurora.. . 
Boonville. 


Brookfield . 

BuUer . 

Cameron . 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carrollton . 

Carthage . 

Chillicothe . 

Clinton . 

Columbia . 


Ezcelaar  Springs 

Fulton . 

Hannibal . 

Independence.. . 

Jefferson  City... 

Joptin . 

Kansas  City. . . . 

Kirksville . 

Lamar . 

Lexington . 


Macon . . . . 
Marshall. . 
Maryville. 
Mexico.... 


Moberly . 

Monett . 

Neosho . 

Nevada . 

Poplar  Bluff _ 

Rich  HiU . 

St.  Charles. . . . 


St.  Joseph. 
St.  Louis . . 


Sedalia . 

Springfield . 

Trenton . 

Warrensburg... . 

Webb  City . 

West  Plains. .... 


Advertiser . | 

News . 

RepublicaD.^n . 

Argus . 

Democrat . 

NewsObserver . 

Southeast  Missourian . 

Democrat . 

Democrat . 

Press . 

Constitution-Tribune . 

Democrat . 

Missourian . 

Tribune . 

Standard . 

Sun-Gazette . 

Courier- Post . 

Examiner . 

News . 

Capital  News  &  Post-Tribune 

Globe  &  News  Herald . 

Journal- Post . 

Star . 

Express  &  News . 

Democrat . 

Advertiser-News . 

Intelli^ncer . 

Chronicle-Herald . 

DemocraLNews . 

Forum . 

Intelligencer . 

Ledger . 

Monitor- Index . 

Times . 

Democrat . 

Mail  &  Post . 

American  Republic . 

Review . 

Banner-News . 

Cosmos-Monitor . 

News- Press  8c  Gazette . 

Globe- Democrat . 

Post- Dispatch . 

Record . 

Star  8c  Times . . . '. . 

Democrat  8c  Capital . 

Leader,  News  8c  Press . 

Republican-Times . 

Star-Journal . 

Sentinel . 

QuiU . 


12 

30x40 

300 

1  M 

2  L 

...  Dry 

A 

200 

34}.  17} 

4,300 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L.  1  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

No 

. % 

83}.  66!.  50},  33}  2,000 

1  D 

Fb 

41 

_  Dry 

No’ 

No' 

90 

72.  52}.  35 

300 

1  D 

4  L 

. . .  Dry 

A 

150 

34}.  17} 

4.500 

1  D 

Tub 

2  L,  i'l 

. . .  Dry 

a" 

No" 

185 

44.  22 

7,500 

1  S 

6  L,  1  Lu 

;!!  DiV 

a" 

No' 

No' 

393 

34}.  17 

14,000 

1  D 

4  L,  2  i.  2  M 

; ; ;  biV 

a" 

No' 

No' 

1,000 

34.  31}.  17 

20,000 

2  G 

SI 

4  L.  4  I,  2  M 

. . .  Dry 

A-D 

No 

1  .... 

5,050 

67},50}.33}.31 

185,000 

4  H 

Sex  Ut 

19L.  6  I,  3  M,  1  El 

. . .  Dry 

A-D 

1  H  P 

Yes 

Yes 

3  .... 

40,000 

70}.  53},  35} 

1,300,000 

G 

36  Units 

44  L.  5  M 

. . .  Dry 

D 

1  G 

Yes 

Yes 

3  .... 

100 

70,  52},  35 

2,500 

1  D 

hb 

4L 

. . .  Dry 

75 

70.  52}.  35 

1  G 

Fb 

1  L.  ii 

. . .  Wet 

A 

.  No 

No 

1  1!.. 

100 

70.  62} 

2,000 

1  D 

Fb 

5  L 

. . .  None 

a" 

10 

30x  44 

400 

1  B 

Fb 

1  L 

...  Dry 

D 

.  No 

No 

125 

34}.  17} 

3,000 

1  D 

Tub 

2  L.  4  I.  1  M 

. . .  Dry 

A 

.  No 

No' 

1 

12}  31  X  44 

300 

1  S 

2  K 

2  1 

. . .  Dry 

A 

.  No 

8 

30}x44 

250 

1  Cr 

C 

1  L 

. . .  Dry 

A 
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Continuous  Progress 

Vulcan  Press  Blankets  have  now  been  purchased 
by  more  than  500  Newspapers 

From  the  time  they  were  first  introduced,  in  1931,  All  of  these  superior  features  of  Vulcan  Blankets 
Vulcan  Press  Blankets  have  made  continuous  prO'  are  INSURED  by  constant  laboratory  supervision 
gress — progress  not  only  in  sales,  as  shown  graphic*  of  manufacture. 

ally  in  the  above  diagram,  but  also  in  QUALITY.  For  cleaner,  sharper,  more  uniform  printing,  and 

Vulcan  Blankets  today  are  better,  more  durable,  for  ECONOMY,  use  Vulcan  Press  Blankets.  Your 
more  economical  than  ever  before.  pressmen  will  like  them.  They  eliminate  many 

They  are  absolutely  oil-proof — ^free  from  swelling,  pressroom  troubles,  make  for  better  printing,  and 
slurring,  and  offset.  save  money.  They  are  backed  by  a  firm  with  an 

They  make  for  better  printing  of  halftones  and  unusual  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and  friendly 
heavy  solids.  At  the  same  time,  better  printing  of  relations  with  its  customers — a  reputation  of  twenty 
classified  pages  and  other  small  type.  years’  standing. 

They  are  free  from  “ghosting.”  Yesterday’s  print  Write  for  information  about  Vulcan  Non-Rubber 

will  not  show  in  today’s  halftones.  Press  Blankets,  Vulcan  Oil-Proof  Underpacking, 

They  tend  to  even  up  the  high  and  low  spots  in  Vulcan  Draw  Sheets,  and  Vulcan  Rubber  Rollers, 
the  printing  surfaces,  because  they  have  just  the  When  ordering  Blankets,  please  specify  width, 
right  degree  of  softness  and  resilience.  length,  gauge,  flap,  and  type  of  press* 

VULCAN  PROOFING  COMPANY 

First  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N*  Y* 


VULCAN 

Press  Blankets 
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...  8 

12 

294 

Times . 

...  8 

12 

294 

Rocky  Mount . . . 

Telegram . 

...  8 

12* 

308 

Salisbury . 

Post . 

...  8 

12 

280 

Statesville . 

Daily . 

...  7 

13 

280 

Tarboro . 

Southerner . 

...  7 

13 

280 

Washington . 

News . 

...  8 

12 

287 

Wilmington . 

Star  &  News . 

...  8 

12 

200 

Wilson . 

Times . 

...  7 

13 

287 

Winston-Salem . . 

Journal  &  Twin  City 
Sentinel . 

...  8 

12 

312 

70 

70.  521,  35 

2.700 

1  B.  1  H. 

1  G 

Com, 

Quad 

4  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

A 

'.!!!;!  No  ■ 

No 

950 

67},  50|,  33} 

24,000 

1  D 

Sex 

9  L,  2  M.  2  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

A 

85 

70,  52*.  35 

2.580 

1  D 

1  L,  2  1.  1  Lu,  1  El 

A 

.  No 

100 

35*.  18 

3,600 

1  D 

Tub 

4  L.  1  M 

. . .  Dry 

A 

no  ■ 

125 

80 

35.  17* 

70.  52},  35, 

4,000 

1  G 

SI.  R 

4  L 

. . .  Wet 

A 

No 

17* 

1  D 

Fb 

4  L 

A  .... 

50 

70.  52}.  35 

1  D 

Fb 

3  L 

A 

..  No 

150 

34*.  17} 

4.500 

1  H 

.  3  L.  1  I 

....  Dry 

D 

No 

600 

34.  17 

10,000 

1  G 

R 

5  L.  1  El,  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A 

No 

No 

60 

35.  17* 

857 

1  H 

R 

3  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

....  Dry 

A 

1  H 

No 

No 

i 

iik 

100 

70.  52* 

2.500 

1  C  D 

.  3  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

_  Wet- 

Dry 

A 

..  No 

No 

.... 

1,501 

69,  51}.  34* 

4.300 

1  H 

12  L.  1  M  2,  2  Lu 

....  Dry 

A 

1  H 

No 

3 

Att 

412 

34,  17 

17,000 

1  G 

SI 

8  L,  1  Lu,  1  El 

....  Dry 

A 

. .  No 

Yes 

2 

Att 

135 

71.  35*.  53} 

6.000 

1  H 

Quad 

5  L.  1  Lu,  1  El 

....  Dry 

A 

. .  No 

No 

..., 

200 

34}.  17 

10,000 

1  G 

.  6  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

....  Dry 

A 

. .  No 

.... 

40 

70.  53* 

1,000 

1  D 

Fb 

3  L 

....  Dry 

A 

...  No 

No 

300 

34*.  17} 

15,000 

1  G.  1  H 

.  8  L.  1  M.  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A 

..  No 

.... 

1,200 

33}.  50*.  67} 

42,000 

1  S 

Oct 

13  L.  2  Lu.  1  M 

....  Dry 

A 

..  No 

1 

NORTH  DAKOTA 


Bismarck . 

.  Tribune . 

..  8 

12 

304* 

Devil’s  Lake. . . 

.  Journal . 

..  7 

13 

280 

Fargo . 

.  Forum . 

..  8 

12* 

308 

Grand  Forks.. . 

.  Herald . 

..  8 

12 

300 

Jamestown. . . . 

.  Sun . 

..  8 

12 

280 

Mandan . 

.  Pioneer . 

..  8 

12 

290 

Minot . 

.  News  &  Optic-Reporter. . 

..  8 

12* 

308 

Valley  City. . . . 

.  Times-Record . 

..  8 

12 

287 

Williston . 

.  Herald . 

..  5 

12 

224 

80 

70.  52},  35 

1,200 

1  D.  1  C 

3  L 

A  ... 

. !  i ! .  i  No 

No 

’i  Dk‘ 

1,000 

70*.  52},  35 

18,000 

1  G 

Sex,  SI 

6  L.  3  I.  1  M.  2Lu 

....  Dry 

... 

.  No 

No 

80 

70 

1,200 

1  G 

Cora 

3  L.  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A  ... 

.  No 

. 

100 

34}.  17} 

3,000 

1  D 

Tub 

4L 

....  Dry 

... 

.  No 

No 

1  Att 

OHIO 


Akron . 

Beacon  Journal . 

..  8 

12 

308 

5,000 

68,  51},  34 

165.000 

1  D 

10  units 

22L.  2  Lu,  I  L2.  2  Lu  2 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Times-Press . 

..  8 

12 

311 

3,500 

68,  51,  34 

120,000 

H 

12  units 

16  L.  2  1,  2  Lu 

Dry 

A 

H,  Ut 

Yes 

Yes 

3  . 

Alliance . 

Review . 

.  8 

12 

294 

Ashland . 

Times^Gazette . 

..  8 

12 

294 

175 

34},  17} 

5,000 

1  D 

R 

5  L 

Dry 

A 

No 

Ashtabula . 

Star  &  Beacon . 

..  8 

12 

294 

288 

34,  17} 

10,000 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L,  1  M 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

2  . 

Athens . 

Messenger . 

..  8 

12 

296 

300 

34,  29*,  17 

10,000 

1  D 

Tub 

7  I.  1  M 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

1  . 

..  8 

12 

Bellefontaine. . . 

Examiner . 

.  8 

12 

294 

34,  17* 

1  D 

Tub 

3  L 

Dry 

A 

Bellevue . 

Gazette . 

..  7 

12 

280 

Bowling  Green . 

Sentinel-Tribune . 

..  8 

12 

280 

100 

70 

1,720 

4L 

A 

Bucyrus . 

Telegraph-Forum . 

..  7 

13 

277 

Cambridge .... 

Jeflersonian . 

..  8 

12 

297 

270 

34,  17 

7.200 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Canton . 

RepcMitory . 

..  8 

12 

308 

2,024 

67*,  50},  33} 

69.419 

2  G 

Oct.  Ut 

14L,  2  Lu.  2  El.  1  L2 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Celina . 

Standard . 

. .  7 

13 

278 

40 

67.  50* 

500 

1  G 

Com 

3  L 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Chillicothe . 

News-Ad  vertiser . 

.  7 

13 

301 

150 

23 

3,000 

1  G 

Jr  SI 

3  L 

Wet 

A 

Scioto  Gazette . 

..  8 

12 

294 

175 

34*.  17 

6,000 

1  D 

Tub 

4  L 

Dry 

A 

..  8 

12 

315 

5G 

Oct.  SI 

24L.  1  M2,  2  Lu.  1  El 

Dry 

D 

Yes 

1  . 

Times-Star . 

..  8 

12 

310 

Circleville . 

Herald . 

.  8 

12 

290* 

60 

70,  52}.  35 

2,000 

1  D 

Fb 

3  L.  1  Lu 

A 

7 

News . 

..  8 

12 

313 

6,250 

68.  51.  34 

'  10,000 

1  H 

20  units 

34  L.  1  M.  2  Lu.  1  El 

Dry 

D 

1  H  P 

Yes 

Yes 

Plain  Dealer . 

..  8 

12 

300 

19,000 

68.  66.  56.  49*, 

34  33 

630,000 

5  H 

4  De.  1  Octl2L.  261,  5  M 

Dry 

D 

1  H,  20-cyl 

Yes 

Yes 

3  • 

Press . 

..  8 

12 

315 

12,000 

68.  51,  34 

282,645 

H 

33  units 

32L.  3  Lu.  1  L2.  2  El 

Dry 

D 

Yes 

Yes 

1  . 

Columbus . 

Citizen . 

.  8 

12 

315 

Dispatch  &  Journal  Dispatch  8 

12 

315 

Ohio  State  Journal . 

.  8 

12 

310 

3,000 

68.  51.  34,  31 

5,200 

2G 

Oct,  Sex 

4  L,  6  I.  3  M 

Dry 

A-b 

Yes 

4  . 

Coshocton . 

Tribune  &  Times-Age. . . . 

.  8 

12 

294 

180 

35,  17} 

4,000 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L 

Wet 

No 

Dayton . 

Herald  8t  Journal . 

.  8 

12 

297 

425 

68,  51.  34.  64 

125,000 

H.  G 

Oct 

16  L.  2  I,  3  M 

Dry 

D 

Yes 

Yes 

..  bk 

News . 

.  8 

12 

308 

68*.  51).  34*. 

62.  31 

144,000 

H 

13  L.  7  I.  2  Lu.  1  El. 

1  M 

Dry 

D 

1  H  P 

Yes 

Yes 

3  • 

Defiance . 

Crescent-News . 

.  8 

12 

287 

60 

70,  52} 

2,500 

1  D 

3  L 

A 

No 

No 

Delaware . 

Gazette . 

.  7 

13 

276 

Delphos . 

Herald . 

.  7 

13 

280 

Dennison . 

Paragraph . 

.  7 

13 

308 

36 

22  X  35 

800 

1  B 

Fb 

1  L 

b 

East  Liverpool. 

Review . 

.  8 

12 

294 

329 

45.  22* 

1,075 

G 

Ac 

8  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

Dry 

A 

No 

East  Palestine.. 

Leader . 

.  6 

13 

280 

14 

30  X  44 

600 

1  B 

Fb 

2  L 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Elyria . 

Chronicle-Telegram . 

.  8 

12 

294 

290 

68.  51.  34 

8,000 

1  D 

Qu 

7  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Findlay . 

Republican  Courier . 

.  8 

12 

297* 

300 

33*.  17 

10,000 

1  D 

Tub 

7  L.  1  Lu,  1  El 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Fostoria . 

Review . 

.  8 

12 

294 

40 

45.  22* 

2,000 

1  G 

Ac 

3  L.  1  I,  1  El.  1  Tp 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Times . 

.  8 

12 

284 

90 

70.  52} 

1,200 

1  G 

Com 

2  L,  1  I 

No 

Fremont . 

Messenger . 

.  8 

12 

294 

130 

34.  17 

5,000 

1  D 

Tub 

4  I 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

News . 

.  8 

12 

308 

94 

35*.  17* 

2.700 

1  G  . 

R 

4  L 

Wet 

A 

No 

No 

Gabon . 

Inquirer . 

.  7 

13 

280 

40 

70.  52} 

600 

1  G 

Com 

4L 

Dry 

A 

Gallipolis . 

Tribune . 

.  6 

13 

280 

18 

30  X  44 

700 

1  C 

2  L 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Geneva . 

Free  Press . 

.  8 

12 

287 

Greenville . 

Advocate . 

.  8 

12 

294 

Hamilton . 

Journal-News . 

.  8 

12* 

301 

600 

72.  54.  36 

18,000 

1  G 

SI 

6  L.  2  I.  1  Lu 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Ironton . 

Tribune . 

.  8 

13 

308 

Kenton . 

Democrat . 

.  8 

12 

290 

News-  Republican . 

.  8 

12 

290 

Lancaster . 

Eagle . 

.  8 

12 

294 

Gazette . 

.  8 

12 

280 

125 

35,  17} 

1  G 

6  I 

Dry 

A 

.  8 

12 

900 

341.  17* 

20.000 

1  G 

10  L,  1  I,  1  Lu.  1  Ln 

Dry 

A 

No 

Lisbon . 

Journal . 

.  7 

13 

287 

Lorain . 

Journal  8t  Times-Herald . . 

.  8 

12 

308 

.  7 

12 

280 

16 

32  x44 

300 

1  L 

Dry 

A 

Mansfield . 

News- Journal . 

.  8 

12 

308 

Marietta . 

Times . 

.  8 

12 

294 

231 

34.  17 

5,600 

1  D 

Tub  R 

1  L.  5  I 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

1  . 

Marion . 

Star . j. . 

.  8 

12 

294 

494 

34),  17} 

15,668 

2  D 

Tub 

8  L,  1  M.  1  Lu 

Dry 

A 

No 

Yes 

1  • 

Martins  Ferry.. 

Times . 

.  8 

12 

294 

34 

8  I.  2  Lu 

D 

1  G.  D 

No 

No 

1  • 

Marysville . 

Tribune . 

.  8 

12 

280 

Massillon . 

Independent . 

.  8 

12* 

294 

250 

35*.  17} 

8,000 

1  D 

Tub 

8  L.  1  Lu 

Dry 

A 

No 

s  s  * 

Mechanicsburg. 

Telegram . 

.  5 

13 

252 

6 

20  x  26 

700 

1  B 

Fb 

1  I 

A 

.  •  • 

Middletown .... 

Journal  &  News-Journal. . 

.  8 

12 

294 

350 

34} 

6,000 

1  D 

Tub 

6  L 

Dry 

A 

No 

Yes 

2  ■ 

Mount  Vernon. 

Banner . 

.  7 

13 

294 

40 

70 

900 

1  C  D 

Fb 

3  L 

A 

No 

No 

Republican  News . 

.  8 

12 

294 

100 

34,  17 

2,650 

1  D 

Tub 

4  L,  1  Lu 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Newark . 

Advocate  &  American 

.  8 

12 

301 

New  Philadelphia  Times . 

.  8 

12 

294 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  28,  1933 


The 

Flying  Paster 

"By  Kohler  Brothers 

Is  entirely  self-contained — does  not  require  any 
outside  means  for  starting  the  fresh  roll.  Can  be 
installed  on  any  standard  reel  without  special  con¬ 
struction  requirements. 

Makes  a  practically  invisible  splice  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  splicing  compound.  Compare  this  splice 
with  any  you  have  ever  seen. 

Is  simple,  compact  and  thoroughly  reliable,  operat¬ 
ing  at  any  press  speed  from  threading  to  35,000  copies 
per  hour. 

Is  free  from  possibility  of  patent  infringement 
through  mutual  agreement  with  the  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation. 

The  use  of  the  Kohler  Paster  in  combination  with 
the  Kohler  Reel  and  Web  control  reduces  core  waste, 
reduces  printed  waste,  eliminates  tension  trouble  and 
greatly  increases  production.  These  capabilities  have 
been  amply  proven  on  actual  installations. 

KOHLER  BROTHERS 

ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  28,  1933 


PAGE  AND  PAPER  SIZES  AND  OTHER  MECHANICAL  DATA  OF  1,913  DAILIES 
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OHIO — Continued 


COLUMN  DATA 


NEH'SPAPEK 


Paper 

Dimensions,  B  r 
KoUs  or  Sheets, 

Inches  *  gij 


iSi  g  I  II 

O  M  ^  ^  “I 

h  ; 


H  si  fla  -i 

®  s  e  S  lit 

Qu  SS  fiE 


Niles . 

Times . 

.  8 

12 

280 

Norwalk . 

Reflector- Herald . 

.  8 

12 

275 

70 

70.  52},  35 

2.000 

1  G 

Com  Fb 

4  1 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Painesville . 

Telegraph . 

.  8 

12 

294 

200 

34.  17} 

6,000 

1  C  D 

Tub 

4L 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Piqua . 

Call . 

.  8 

12 

294 

Pomeroy . 

Tribune . 

.  8 

12 

280 

Portsmouth . 

Times . 

.  8 

12 

308 

750 

34.  17 

30,000 

1  G 

9  L,  1  M,  1  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

A 

1  G 

Ravenna . 

Record . 

.  8 

12 

294 

St.  Mar>a . 

Leader . 

.  7 

13 

280 

Salem . 

News . 

.  8 

12 

287 

80 

70.  52},  35 

2,000 

1  D 

Fb 

4  L 

A 

Sandusky . 

Register  &  Star-Journal . . 

.  8 

12 

304} 

500 

50},  33},  30, 

16}  16,000 

1  G 

SI 

8  L,  1  1.  1  Lu,  1  El 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Shelby . 

Globe . 

.  8 

12 

287 

Sidney . 

News . 

.  8 

12 

287 

Springfield . 

News  &  Sun . 

.  8 

12 

308 

1.275 

67}.  50}.  33} 

41,345 

1  H 

Oct 

4  L,  8  I,  3  M,  1  El 

. . .  Dry 

A 

Yes 

No 

Steubenville . . . . 

Herald-Star . 

.  8 

12 

308 

800 

68.  51,  34 

20,000 

1  S 

Sex 

4  L.  6  I.  1  Lu,  1  El 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

Tiffin . 

Advertiser-Tribune . 

.  8 

12 

294 

34}.  17} 

5,000 

1  D 

Tub 

3  L,  2  I 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Toledo . 

Blade . 

.  8 

12 

315 

News- Bee . 

.  8 

12 

315 

2.400 

68.  51,  34 

100.000 

2  H 

W 

18  L.  2  Lu.  3  El 

. . .  Dry 

D 

Yes 

Yes 

• 

Times . 

.  8 

12 

315 

1,200 

67},  50|,  33} 

50,000 

G 

16  Units 

8  L,  2  Lu.  1  El 

. . .  Dry 

A-D 

No 

Yes 

Toronto . 

Tribune . 

.  7 

13 

294 

4 

33} 

600 

1  C  D 

2  L 

A 

Troy . 

News . 

.  8 

12 

287 

60 

35.  17} 

1,800 

1  D.  1  B 

Op 

4  L,  1  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Uhnchs  ville . 

Chronicle . 

.  7 

13 

280 

40 

70,  53.  35 

1,200 

1  D 

Fb 

2  L 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

Upper  Sandusky. 

Chief . 

.  6 

13 

280 

30 

30x44 

1.300 

1  B 

C 

2  L 

A 

Union . 

.  7 

13 

290 

Urbana . 

Citizen . 

.  8 

12 

280 

70 

70,  52}.  35 

1  G 

Com 

4  L.  1  El 

A 

Van  Wert . 

Bulletin . 

.  7 

13 

276 

Times . 

.  8 

12 

287 

Wapakoneta. . . . 

News . 

.  8 

12 

280 

Warren . 

Tribune  Chronicle . 

.  8 

12 

294 

450 

34,  17 

13,101 

D 

Tub 

1  Lu,  8  L,  1  M 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

Washington  C.  H. 

Herald . 

.  8 

12 

287 

120 

70.  52},  35 

3,000 

1  G 

Com 

4  L 

. . .  Dry 

A 

Wellston . 

Sentinel . 

.  8 

12 

308 

Wellsville . 

Newa . 

.  7 

13 

287 

Wilmington . 

News- Journal . 

.  8 

12 

294 

8 

35}.  17} 

2,400 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

Wooster . 

Record . 

.  8 

12 

294 

300 

34,  17} 

7,740 

1  D 

Tub 

6  L 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

Xenia . 

Gazette . 

.  8 

12 

308 

Youngstown,  .. . 

Telegram . 

.  8 

12 

315 

68.  51,  34 

2  H 

W 

15  L.  1  Lu.  1  Tp 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

Yes 

\  indicator . 

.  8 

12 

294 

2,035 

67}.  50}.  33} 

70,950 

2  G 

Sex.  Oct 

21  L.  2  Lu.  1  El 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

Zanesville . 

Times- Recorder  &  Signal. . 

.  8 

12 

297 

1,248 

33}.  16} 

40,000 

1  D 

R 

1  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

Yes 

..  Medf 
3  Ott  Oreit 

.  Pendi 

Portli 


.  Rcnel 

.  .‘y  Ssfcn 

1  Att’  , 

I  ....  Til** 


OKLAHOMA 


Ada .  News .  8  12 

Altus .  Times- Democrat . 8  12 

Alva .  Record .  8  12 

Review-Courier .  8  12 

Ardmore .  Ardmoreite .  7  121 

Bartlesville . Enterprise .  8  12 

Examiner .  8  12 

Blackwell . Journal .  8  12 


Tribune .  8  12 

Bristow .  Record .  7  13 

Chickasha . Express .  8  12 

Claremore .  Progress .  6  13 

Clinton .  Newa .  8  12 

Cushing . Citizen .  7  13 

Drumright .  Derrick .  7  13 
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D 

5  units 

7  L,  5  I.  1  M,  1  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

D  . 

No 

No 

1 

70 

70,  52},  35 

900 

1  G 

Com 

4  L,  1  Lu 

A  . 

125 

33.  16 

3,000 

1  G 

SI 

5  L,  1  Lu.  1  El 

. . .  Wet 

No 

No 

450 

33*.  17 

12,000 

1  G 

4d 

7  L.  1  M 

. . .  Wet 

A  . 

No 

No 

Att 

1  D,  1  B 

5  L 

A  . 

42 

70,  52} 

600 

1  D 

Fb 

2  L 

. . .  Dry 

A  . 

225 

35*,  18 

6,020 

1  D 

Tub 

7  L,  1  M.  1  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

A  . 

60 

34*.  17* 

1,700 

1  D 

Tub 

4  L.  1  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

A  . 

No 

No 

754 

68,  51*,  34 

36,000 

S 

Oct  R 

5  L.  7  I,  1  M.  2  Lu 

. . .  Dry 

A-D  . 

i 

Dk 

300 

34.  17 

10,000 

1  D 

Tub 

7  L.  1  Lu 

Dry 

b” 

No' 

No' 

IS 

52} 

1,000 

1  D.  1  L 

C 

3  L 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

60 

70,  53.  35 

2,000 

1  D 

Fb 

4  L 

Dry 

A 

90 

70,  52* 

2,000 

1  D 

3  L 

Dry 

No 

No 

900 

68,  51.  34 

2,000 

1  G 

9  L,  1  M  2,  2  Lu 

Dry 

A~ 

No 

No 

110 

36*.  18) 

4,500 

1  G 

SI 

3  L.  1  M.  1  Lu 

Dry 

A 

bk 

550 

68.  51,  34 

16,770 

1  G 

Sex 

11  L.  1  Lu 

Dry 

A 

No 

No 

200 

34 

5,000 

1  D 

Tub 

6  L,  1  Lu 

Dry 

D 

. 

No 

No 

25,951 

68),  51*.  34* 

643.103 

H.  S 

36  unit?. 

12  units 

63L.  7  M 

Dry 

D 

H.  20  C 

Yes 

Yes 

3 

D 

(Newsprint  and  ink  consumption  up  to  and  including  Sept., 

1933) 

18,000 

68.  51,  34 

70,000 

1  H 

12  units 

27  L,  7  I,  2  Lu.  2  El, 

1  Lg 

Dry 

A-D 

1  S 

Yes 

Yes 

4 

12,000 

67*.  SOI.  33  «- 

358.438 

3  H 

28  I,  3  M,  2  Lu 

Dry 

A-D 

No 

Yes 

2 

22,000 

68.62*.51,34.30*  768.000 

1  G 

Ut 

46  L,  4  M,  3  Lu 

Dry 

A 

G.  Cb 

Yes 

Yes 

3 

67*.  50),  33} 

6G 

4  Dec,  2  Oct  27L,12I,1M2.3Lu,1E1 

Dry 

A 

No 

1 

250 

34),  17* 

8,740 

1  G 

SI 

10  L,  1  M.  1  Lu 

Wrt 

A  ’ 

No' 

No" 

481 

34 

17,200 

2  D 

9  L,  1  Lu,  1  El 

Dry 

A 

No 

Yes 

1 
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COLimN  DATA 


NEWSPAPER 


Punxsutawney . .  Spirit .  8 

Reading .  Eagle .  8 

Times .  8 

Renovo .  Record .  6 

Ridgway .  Record .  7 

St.  Mary's .  Press .  8 

Sayre .  Times .  8 

Scranton .  Republican .  8 

Scrantonian .  8 

Times .  8 

Shamoldn . Dispatch  &  News .  8 

Herald .  8 

Sharon .  Herald .  8 

News-Telegraph .  8 

Shenandoah .  Herald .  8 

Somerset .  Herald .  8 

Stroudsburg ....  Record .  7 

East  Stroudsburg  Sun .  8 

Sunbury .  Daily .  8 

Item .  8 


Susquehanna .... 

Tamaqua . 

Tarentum . 

Titusville . 

Towanda . 

Tyrone . 

Uniontown . 

Vandergrilt . 

Warren . 

Washington . 

Waynesboro .... 
West  Chester. . . 
Wilkes- Barre _ 


Paper 

PX'*  Dimensions, 
~sS  RoUs  or  Sheets, 
a  gH  Inches 


i 

I  *1 


Transcript .  7  13  280 

Courier .  8  121  308 

Valley  News .  8  121  298 

Herald .  7  13  294 

Review .  8  12  308 

Herald .  8  12  287 

Herald  &  ^nius .  7  13  288 

News-Standard .  7  13  287 


Times- Leader . 
Williamsport. . . .  Sun-Gazette. . 

Grit . 

York .  Dispatch . 


8 

8 

12 

12 

287 

294 

80 

300 

72.  53.  36.  171 
34,  17 

1,200 

6,000 

1  D 

1  D 

Fb 

Tub 

3  L.  1  M,  1  Lu 

3  L,  4  I,  1  Lu,  1  El 

8 

12 

294 

75 

70,  521,  36 

2,200 

1  D 

W 

4  L.  1  Lu 

8 

12 

297 

300 

34.  17 

7,740 

1  H 

Sim 

7  L.  1  Lu.  1  M  2 

8 

121 

294 

681,  511,  341 

84,000 

1  H 

7  L.  3  I.  1  M.  2  Lu 

8 

12 

301 

1,650 

681.  511,  341 

50,000 

1  G 

4  Units 

14  I,  1  M,  2  Lu.  1  El 

8 

12 

294 

385 

691,  511,  34} 

8,000 

1  H 

Quad 

5  I.  2  Lu.  1  El 

8 

12 

301 

1,500 

681,  511,  341 

55,000 

1  H 

Oct 

14  L.  2M,  2  El 

8 

12 

297 

1,000 

68.  51.  17} 

35,000 

1  D 

Sex 

9  L.  1  M  2.  1  Lu 

7 

13 

300 

3,500 

67.  501,  331 

115,000 

2  H 

Sex,  Qu 

8  L 

8 

121 

308 

1,000 

701,  531,  351 

36,000 

1  H 

^X 

9  L,  2  I.  1  M  2.  1  Lu 

8 

121 

297 

625 

611,  531,  35} 

21,000 

1  G 

Sex 

7  I.  1  M 

100 

35,  18 

1,600 

2  H.  1  C 

Qu.  C 

4  L,  1  I.  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A  s  s  • 

.  No 

130 

55,  36.  18 

4,500 

1  G 

SI 

4  L,  1  M.  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A  •  • . 

110 

66}.  501 

2,400 

1  CD 

Fb 

4  L,  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

s  s  • 

95 

34,  17 

2,600 

1  G 

R 

4  I.  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A  •  •  • 

.  No 

No 

i  .. 

45 

72,  521 

1,750 

1  D 

Fb 

5  L 

....  Dry 

A  ... 

.  No 

No 

Be.  : 

jsi  i 


8 

12 

287 

90 

70.  521 

2,000 

1  D 

Fb 

3  I 

....  Dry 

A 

....  No 

No 

8 

121 

290 

2,100 

71,  531.  351 

2  H 

Oct,  Sex 

15  L.  1  M,  2  Lu 

....  Dry 

A  .... 

....  Yes 

8 

121 

294 

1,500 

S3  A.  351.  71 

1  G 

4  Units 

15  L.  2  M,  2  Lu 

....  Dry 

A 

....  No 

6 

13 

276 

. 

7 

13 

287 

45 

67 

2,000 

1  D 

3  I,  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A 

....  No 

No 

8 

12 

290 

30 

521 

900 

1  B.  1  D 

Fb 

2  L 

....  Dry 

D 

8 

12 

294 

8 

12 

297 

1,500 

68.  51.  34 

45,000 

1  D 

14  L.  1  M.  2  Lu 

....  Dry 

A 

....  Yes 

3  Att 

8 

12 

297 

800 

68,  51,  34 

1  G 

Sex 

6  L.  1  Lu 

....  Dry 

A-D  .... 

....  No 

No 

8 

12 

300 

3,500 

68.  51,  34 

110,000 

2  H 

SSOct 

21  L,  1  M  2.  2  Lu 

....  Dry 

A-D  .... 

8 

12 

294 

8 

121 

308 

8 

12 

280 

200 

341.  17 

5,000 

1  G 

SI 

7  L.  1  Lu.  1  M 

....  Dry 

A  .... 

....  No 

No 

8 

12 

294 

8 

121 

294 

361,  18 

1  G 

2  Dk 

5  L,  1  Lu.  1  El 

....  Dry 

....  No 

No 

8 

12 

287 

60 

70.  53.  35 

2,500 

1  D.  1  B 

Fb 

2  L,  1  Lu,  1  Lg 

....  Dry 

A  .... 

....  No 

7 

13 

283 

75 

45,  221 

1,680 

1  P 

R 

3  L,  2  I,  i  M 

....  Wet 

A  .... 

....  No 

No 

8 

12 

280 

120 

701.  52}.  351 

3,000 

1  G 

Com 

3  I,  1  Lu 

A  .... 

....  No 

No 

8 

12 

294 

180 

341.  171 

10,000 

1  D 

Tub 

7  L.  1  M 

....  Dry 

A  .... 

....  No 

No 

8 

12 

294 

.  Dry 

D 

s  s  s 

!!!...  No  ■ 
.  No 

‘i 

s  s  s 

.  Dry 

s  s  s 

.  No 

.  Dry 

A  •  • . 

.  No 

No 

.  Dry 

A  ... 

.  No 

No 

.  Dry 

A  ... 

.  No 

No 

.  Dry 

A  s  s  a 

.  No 

Yes 

'i 

.  Dry 

A  ... 

.  No 

.  Wet 

A  ... 

.  Yes 

.  Dry 

A  ... 

.  No 

.  Dry 

A  ... 

.  No 

No' 

Newport .  Herald .  7  15  287 

News .  8  121  294 

Pawtucket .  Times .  8  121  305 

Providence . Bulletin .  8  121  280 

Journal .  8  121  280 

News-Tribune .  8  121  280 

Westerly . Sun .  8  12  294 

West  Warwick. .  Pawtuxet  Valley  Times .  8  12  287 

Woonsocket .  Call .  8  12  298 


RHODE  ISLAND 


65  831,  661  1,712  1  D  Fb 

192  351,  18  6,500  1  D  R 

1,550  711,531,35]  50,000  2  G,  1  H  Oct 


2  L 

4  L,  3  I 

8  L,  11  I,  2  Lu,  2  El 


1,500  71,  53],  351 


Qu,  Oct  17  L,  1  I,  1  Lu 


122  70,  521,  35 
520  341,  171 


2,625  1  D  1  B  Fb 
11,714  1  H  Sim 


2  L 

10  L,  1  El 


Anderson .  Independent-Tribune  &  Mail  8  12  294 

Charleston .  Post,  News  &  Courier .  8  12  280 

Columbia .  Record .  8  12  280 

SUte .  8  12  298 

Florence .  News .  8  12  280 

Greenville . News  8c  Piedmont .  8  121  294 

Greenwood .  Index-Journal .  8  12  287 

RockHiU . Herald .  8  12  287 

Spartanburg....  Herald  8t  Journal .  8  12  298 

Sumter .  Item .  8  12  280 

Union .  Times .  8  12  287 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


950  68,51,34 


1,000  68,  51],  34 


Qu,  Sex  12  L,  2  Lu,  1  El 


1,360  69,511 


600  511,341.171,69  18,000  2  H  .  5  L. 

45  70,  521,  35  800  1  D.  1  M  .  2  L 


5  L,  2  I.  1  Lu.  1  El 


No  No 
No  No 


Aberdeen . American  News . 8  12 

Deadwood .  Pioneer  Times .  7  13 

Hot  Springs .  Star .  7  13 

Huron .  Huronite .  7  13 

Lead .  Call .  7  13 

Madison .  Leader .  7  13 

Sentinel .  7  13 

Mitchell .  Republican .  8  12 

Pierre . Capital  Journal .  7  13 

Dakotan .  6  13 

Platte . Tribune .  5  12 

Rapid  City . Journal .  8  12 

Sioux  Falls .  Argus-Leader . 8  12 

Watertown . Public  Opinion . 7  13 

Yankton .  Press  and  Dakotan . 8  12 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


385  331,  16{ 
20  24  X  35 


300  45. 221 
. . . .  24  X  35 


18  35x44 
271  671.501,33} 
_  70. 35 


100  70.  541,  35 
1,800  681,521,34 
134  45.  221 
.  70,  521,  35 


5,200  1  G  SI 

500  1  M  Fb 

.  1  G 

3,000  1  G,  1  M  Fb 

.  2  W.  1  B  Fb 


600  1  MC 
7,491  1  H 

.  1  D 


2,500  1  D 
35,000  1  D 
3,469  1  P 
2,500  1  G 


2  L 

5  L.  1  Lu 

3  L 


4L 

9L.  1  M 
3  L,  1  I 
3  L 


Athens .  Post-Athenian .  7  12  280 

Chattanooga....  News .  8  121  301 

Times .  8  121  294 

Clarksville . L^  Chro^cle .  8  12  294 

Cleveland .  Banner .  7  13  280 

Columbb . Herald .  7  13  294 

Dyersburg .  State  Gazette .  8  12  280 

Elizabethton. . . .  Star .  8  12  294 

Greenevilk . Sun .  8  12  287 

Jackson . Sun .  8  12  294 

Johnson  City. . .  Chronicle  &  Staff-News ... .  8  12  287 

Kingsport .  Times .  8  12  294 

Knoxville .  Journal .  8  12  301 

News-Sentinel .  8  12  301 

Memphis . Commercial  Appeal .  8  12  301 

Preas-Sdmitar .  8  12  315 

Morristown . Gazette  &  Mail .  7  13  280 

Murfreesboro. . .  News-Journal .  7  13  276 

Nashville .  Banner .  8  12  308 

Tennessean .  8  12  298 

Paris .  Post-Intelligencer .  7  13  280 

Trenton .  Bulletin .  7  12  280 

Union  City . Messenger .  6  13  280 


TENNESSEE 


.  1  Cr  . 

50,000  1  S  Dec 

55,000  1  S,  1  G  Oct  Sex 


2L 

9  L.  4  I.  2  M.  1  El 
16  L,  1  M  2 


Dry  A  .... 
Dry  A  .... 
Dry  A-D  1  G 


34.  17 
70.  521,  35 
70,  52V  35 
68.  51.  34 

67,  501,  331, 
31 

68,51,34 

eK’sbV.  331  ' 

681,  51|.  34} 

68.  511,34, 
32,  17 


1,000  IG.  M  Fb 
150,000  1  H,  1  G  Oct 


4L 

14  L.  3  I,  2  M.  2  Lu 


Dry  A 
Dry  A-D 


. 

Yes  No'  3"  No 


2,293 

1  D 

Fb 

3L 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

1  CD 

Fb 

2  L,  1  1 

IT' 

1  G 

Fb 

2  L,  1  I 

A** 

2,250 

.  3  L 

6,300 

1  H 

.  5  L,  1  I,  1  M 

...  IXry 

a" 

No" 

1,200 

Ct 

.  2  L,  1  I 

...  Dry 

A 

No 

46,800 

1  H 

, .  9  L,  2  I,  2  M 

. . .  Wet 

D 

65,000 

1  H 

Oct 

10  L,  5  I,  1  M,  3  Lu. 

. . .  Dry 

A 

Yes 

Yes 

320,000 

2  H,  IG 

Oct 

2  L.  19  I,  2  Lu 

. . .  Wet 

A 

1  H,  Sex 

Yes 

Yes 

145,000 

1  G.  2  H 

De 

17  L,  3  Lu.  2  El 

...  Dry 

A 

No 

Yes 

56,  22  X  32 
521,  35 


400  2  M 
500  1  G 


Yes  Yes  3  » 
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COLimM  DATA 


cmr 


NEWSPAPER 


'A  ja 

w  S  S 


Paper 

DlmensloDs,  B'S  r 
Rolls  or  Sbeets,  ai 
Inches  m  gS 

Isj 

B  0  4 


B 

£ 

u 


TEXAS 


IS 

iT 

1 

B 

e 

H 

it: 

«  a 

a®, 

IS* 

3 

^  mB 

a  5* 

S 

®l 

^  s 

1*8 

it 

«  s 

at  eS 

<1 2 

s® 


3  Alt 


1  .... 


2  Att 


Abilene . 

Reporter-News . 

...  8 

12 

294 

550 

34,  17 

24,000 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L.  1  I,  1  M 

. ..  Dry 

D 

1  D 

No 

Yes 

2 

Att 

AsariUo . 

Globe-News . 

...  8 

12 

301 

1.000 

34,  17 

36,000 

1  H 

Sim 

7  L.  1  M 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Athens . 

Review . 

...  7 

12 

287 

18 

32  x44 

650 

1  M 

1  L 

. . .  Wet 

A 

No 

No 

.AMtin . 

American-Statesman .... 

...  8 

12 

294 

888 

34,  31),  17 

23,000 

1  D 

Tub 

9  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

Yes 

2 

Att 

Dispatch . 

...  8 

12 

294 

120 

35 

5,000 

1  D.  1 

1  B 

4  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

. . .  Dry 

A 

1  D.  Tub 

No 

Yes 

2 

a  .  .  8 

12 

308 

gaumont . 

Enterprise  &  Journal .... 

...  8 

12 

297  . , 

. 

RigSpnng . 

Herald . 

...  8 

12 

294 

20 

45,  22) 

600 

1  G 

3  L,  1  I.  1  El 

. . .  Wet 

A 

No 

Yes 

2 

Att 

...  7 

IJ 

280  . 

Boiger . 

Herald . 

...  8 

12 

294  . 

git^enridge . . . . 

American . 

...  8 

12 

287 

54 

70,  52),  35, 

17) 

2,500 

1  D 

Fb 

1  L.  2  1 

A 

Nol 

No 

gitnham . 

Banner- Press . 

...  7 

13 

308 

20 

24x35 

400 

1  C 

D 

2  L 

A 

No 

Brownsville . 

Herald . 

...  8 

12 

2971 

170 

34,  17) 

4,000 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L,  1  Lu.  1  El 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

No 

Brownswood . . . . 

Bulletin . 

...  8 

12 

294 

60 

70,  52),  35. 

17) 

2,000 

1  D 

Fb 

5  L 

A 

No 

No 

.. .  8 

12 

294 

. . .  6 

13 

280  . 

Caress . 

Index . 

...  8 

12 

294 

60 

70,  52),  35, 

17) 

2,000 

1  D 

Fb 

3  L 

. . .  Dry 

A 

No 

...  8 

171 

287 

101 

450 

1  D 

1  L,  1  I 

...  Dry 

A 

No 

No 

. . .  8 

12 

294  . 

.  .  a  8 

12 

280 

Corpus  Christ! . . 

.  Caller  &  Times . 

...  8 

12 

294 

420 

34,  17) 

8,100 

1  H 

Sim 

5  L.  1  Lu.  1  El 

. . .  Dry 

A 

Corsicana . 

.  Sun . 

...  8 

12 

294 

300 

34),  17) 

6,000 

1  D 

Tub 

5  L 

, . . .  Dry 

A 

No 

No 

2 

...  8 

12 

287  . 

...  5 

12 

196  . 

IMlIas . 

.  Dispatch . 

...  8 

12 

310 

1,275 

68),  51).  34), 

45,000 

2  G 

4d,  3d 

7  L.  2  Lu 

. . . .  Dry 

A 

.  No 

Yes 

1 

Att 

News  &  Journal . 

....  8 

12 

291 

7,500 

68),  51),  34) 

226,590 

4G 

Oct 

16  L,  8  I,  3  M 

. . . .  Dry 

D 

1  G.  Oct 

No 

Yes 

3 

Times-Herald . 

....  8 

12 

297 

5,500 

68,  51),  34, 

62,  31 

125,000 

S 

10  Mu 

14  L,  5  I,  4  M.  1  El 

. . . .  Dry 

D 

.  No 

No 

. . . .  8 

12 

287  . 

Denison . 

.  Herald . . 

....  8 

12 

294 

225 

34).  17) 

6,000 

1  D 

Tub 

5  I 

. . . .  Dry 

A 

Yes 

3 

Att 

Denton . 

.  Record-Chronicle . . 

....  8 

12 

287 
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Fort  William....  Times-Journal .  7  13  297 

Galt .  Reporter .  8  12  294 

Guelph .  Mercury .  8  12  298 

Hamilton .  Herald .  8  12  308 

Siiectator .  8  12  308 

Kingston .  V^ig-Standard .  8  12  300 

Kitchener . Record .  8  12  294 

Lindsay .  Post .  8  12  287 

London . Advertiser .  8  12  280 

Free  Press .  8  12  300 

Niagara  Falls. . .  Review .  8  12  294 

Ottawa .  Citizen .  8  12  310 

Le  Droit .  8  12  310 

Journal .  8  12  310 

Owen  Sound - Sun-Times .  8  12  287 

Peterborough...  Ezaminer .  8  12  294 

Port  Arthur. .. .  News-Chronicle .  7  13  294 

Port  Hope .  Guide .  7  13  280 

St.  Catharines. . .  Standard .  8  12  294 

St.  Thomas .  Times-Joumal .  8  121 

Sarnia . Canadian  Observer .  8  12  294 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Star .  7  13  290 

Stratford .  Beacon-Herald .  8  12  305 

Toronto .  Globe .  8  12  305 

MaU  &  Empire .  8  12  280 
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U.T.A.  HEARS  ROGERS 
ON  PRESS  FREEDOM 

Deputy  Administrator  Featured 
Speaker  at  Cliicago  Convention 
— Group  Studying  Grapliic 
Arts  Co^ 

(By  teltgrapk  to  Eoitos  k  Publisbeb) 
Chicago,  Oct.  26— After  Dr.  Lind- 
s^y  Rogers,  NR.\  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  graphic  arts  codes,  had  defi¬ 
nitely  assured  members  of  United  Typo- 
thetae  of  America  that  the  cry  of  alarm¬ 
ists  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  periled 
under  the  NRA  is  unfounded,  the  con- 
wntion  as  a  body  here  today  began  a 
detailed  study  of  the  propos^  code  of 
fair  competition  for  the  graphic  arts 
industries. 

Seated  as  a  jury  on  the  speakers’  plat¬ 
form  were  representatives  of  the  ten 
major  groups  included  in  the  proposed 
graphic  arts  code.  Among  this  group 
were  K.  L.  Baldridge,  Bloomfield  (la.) 
Democrat,  first  vice-president  of  the 
X.E.A.  and  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  N.E.A. 
executive  secretary.  The  A.N.P.A.  was 
not  officially  represent^  at  today’s 
meeting. 

Frank  J.  Smith.  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
chairman  of  the  national  executive  com¬ 


mittee  of  the  commercial  printing  in¬ 
dustry,  outlined  in  detail  the  laborious 
program  'that  has  been  followed  in 
finally  arriving  at  a  tentative  draft  of 
a  code  that  embraces  the  entire  graphic 
arts  industry. 

E.  W.  Palmer,  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
chairman  of  the  code  organization  com¬ 
mittee,  explained  the  detailed  adminis¬ 
trative  setup  of  the  proposed  code,  as 
outlined  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  Oct. 
21,  In  referring  to  the  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper  publishing  and  printing 
industry  sub-division,  over  which  the 
A.N.P.A.  is  designated  the  national 
code  authority,  Mr.  Palmer  announced 
that  the  committee  had  not  yet  been  in¬ 
formed  whether  the  A.N.P.A.  will  be 
an  intregal  part  of  Lie  graphic  arts  code. 

What  the  sentiment  of  the  U.T.A. 
members  is  regarding  the  graphic  art.4 
code  has  not  been  expressed  from  th- 
floor.  Members  will  devote  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  week  to  a  detailed  study 
and  discussion  of  the  code  provisions. 

Dr.  Roger’s  talk  failed  to  offer  an 
enlightment  as  to  the  NRA  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  views  regarding  the  commercial 
printers  and  alli^  industries,  who  have 
the  largest  representation  at  the  U.T..'\. 
convention. 

Dr.  Roger  said  that  in  so  far  as  hours 
and  wages  are  concerned,  newspapers 


are  in  precisely  the  same  class  as  is 
any  other  industry. 

Dr.  Rogers’  address  which  is  printed 
in  full  in  this  issue,  was  well  received 
by  the  convention  although  there  was  no 
reference  in  his  talk  regarding  clause  11 
in  newspaper  code  relating  to  labor 
arbitration.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
answer  the  critics  who  claim  that  unless 
clause  11  is  included  the  newspapers  face 
a  poss(ible  censorship  through  'labor 
union  domination  or  boycott. 

Mr.  Baldridge,  of  the  N.E.A.  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  much  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  accomplished  in  relation  (o 
code  matters  at  the  joint  meeting  of 
newspapers  publishers  in  New  York 
next  T  uesday.  He  stated  that  one  of 
the  questions  that  will  no  doubt  come 
up  for  consideration  is  whether  or  noj 
a  paper  shall  be  given  the  right  to 
choose  for  itself  what  association  is  to 
be  its  governing  body  under  a  code. 
Many  dailies,  he  said,  who  both  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper  and  operate  job  print¬ 
ing  shops  are  insisting  that  some  pro¬ 
visions  be  made  for  fair  trade  practices 
in  the  newspaper  code.  The  N.E.A. 
publisher-printer  code  includes  such 
provisions,  while  it  was  pointed  out 
here  today,  that  the  A.N.P.A.  code 
does  not. 


Elaborating  on  the  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tice  issue  between  the  A.N.P.A.  and 
National  Editorial  Association,  Mr. 
Baldridge  said: 

“The  N.E.A.'s  position  is  that  it  d(» 
not  insist  the  A.N.P.A.  recede  from  its 
position  that  there  shall  be  no  fair  trade 
practices  in  the  newspaper  code,  but  the 
N.E.A.  does  demand  that  in  such  case 
a  code  is  adopted  without  fair  trade 
practices,  all  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
no  matter  what  code  they  come  under, 
shall  also  operate  without  trade  prac¬ 
tices. 

“The  N.E.A.  believes  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tices  are  essential  for  the  future  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  industry  and  insists  thal 
if  any  fair  trade  practices  are  writtee 
into  any  code  affecting  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  the  same  fair  trade  provi¬ 
sions  shall  be  written  in  all  codes  r^ 
lating  to  the  publishing  industry.” 

Mr.  Baldridge  pointed  out  that  the 
demand  for  fair  trade  practices  coma 
almost  entirely  from  newspapers  in 
towns  of  100,000  or  less.  He  endeavored 
to  correct  the  apparent  misconception 
that  the  N.E.A.  is  not  an  organizatk# 
primarily  composed  of  weekly  newt- 
papers.  He  stated  that  519  dailies  m 
the  United  States  are  direct  membefl 
of  the  N.E.A. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  2  8,  1  93  3 
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N.  L,  DANEY  PROMOTED 

Harris  Seybold  Potter  Board  Names 
Him  General  Manager 

Norman  L.  Daney,  treasures  and  a 
director  of  the  Harris  Seybold  Potter 
Company,  Cleveland,  makers  of  print- 
ipg,  paper  cutting 
and  binding  equip¬ 
ment,  has  been 
elected  by  the 
board  of  directors 
as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Daney,  a 
graduate  engineer, 
has  had  extensive 
experience  in  cor¬ 
porate  manage¬ 
ment.  having  been 
directly  connected 
KoiuAN  L.  Daney  with  production. 

accounting,  and 
sales  departments.  He  joined  the 
Harris  organization  in  May,  1932,  and 
was  elected  treasurer  and  director  a  few 
months  later. 

Mr.  Daney’s  experience  includes  eight 
years  in  the  engineering  department  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  18  years  with  the  Cooper- Bessemer 
Corporation,  Mount  Vernon,  O.,  in 
various  capacities  as  engineer,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  treasurer,  and  comptroller. 

Coincident  with  his  duties  as  treasur¬ 
er  of  the  Cooper- Bessemer  company,  he 
acted  as  treasurer  and  general  manager 
of  two  affiliated  companies — the  Chap¬ 
man  Engineering  Company,  a  sales  engi¬ 
neering  organization  devoted  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  industrial  gas  mak¬ 
ing  machinery;  and  also  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chapman-Stein 
Furnace  Company,  sales  engineers  of 
industrial  furnaces. 

Mr.  Daney  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  general  manager  of  the  company  w  ill 
continue  to  serve  as  treasurer. 

He  succeeds  Thomas  R.  Jones  who 
resigned  several  months  ago  to  become 
president  of  the  American  Type  Found¬ 
ers. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
NEWSPAPER  TYPOGRAPHY 


(Continued  from  page  VI) 


Oct.  23,  “has  meant,  in  a  sense,  to  turn 
back  the  clock  five  centuries,  and  to 
work  by  hand,  and  alone,  with  all  the 
painstaking  beloved  labor  which  the 
craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  appliecl 
to  their  work.  There  has  been  little 
monetary  reward  for  Goudy,  in  spite  of 
his  vast  contribution.  He  has  turned 
down  innumerable  offers  to  work  as  de- 
si^er  in  large  industrial  plants  at 
princely  salaries  because  only  by  work¬ 
ing  as  those  earlier  artisans  did,  de¬ 
signing  first,  then  cutting  and  setting 
up  his  type  by  hand,  could  he  do  the 
job  as  he  wanted  it  done.  And  as  there 
is  no  copyright  on  types,  he  saw  others 
profit  by  the  long,  painstaking,  lonely 
labor  at  his  out-of-the-way  home  in 
Marlborough-on-the-Hudson. 

“Working  with  Mr.  Goudy  has  been 
his  wife,  Bertha,  who  sets  type  by  hand 
and  attends  to  other  mechanical  details 
that  will  aid  in  perfectly  rendering  her 
husband’s  designs.  Of  late  years  Goudy, 
in  an  old  mill,  has  established  a  small 
foundry  of  his  own,  operated  by  his  son 
Frederic. 

“Mr.  Goudy  was  born  in  Shelbyville, 
Ill.  The  only  time  as  a  boy  I  ever  did 
anything  even  remotely  allied  to  type 
design,’  said  Mr.  Goudy  reminiscently, 
was  the  time  I  decorated  the  Sunday 
school  room.  The  walls  seemed  bare  to 
w,  so  I  cut  out  Biblical  pictures  and 
pasted  them  on  the  walls,  embellishing 
the  whole  thing  with  mottoes  in  my  own 
lettering.  That  was  the  only  lettering 
I  did  until  I  was  nearly  35  years  old 
Md  established  the  Camelot  press  in 
Chicago,  a  little  printing  office,  of  my 
own.  I  had  lost  my  job  as  a  bcx)k- 
keeper,  so  I  decided  I’d  like  to  be  a 
printer.’ 

:Thc  year  after  establishing  his  first 
Pnnting  office,  which,  by  the  way  was 
a  failure,  Goi^y,  in  his  odd  moments, 
arew  up  designs  for  an  alphabet,  which 


he  later  called  Camelot  Capitals.  He 
offered  this  casually  to  a  type  foundry, 
and  to  hia  surprise  was  paid  the  whole 
of  $10  for  it.  This  is  today  a  famous 
type,  although  Goudy  does  not  think  so 
highly  of  it  now,  for  he  has  changed 
his  views  about  a  lot  of  things  since 
that  day. 

“About  this  time  Goudy  married  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  still  famous 
Goudy’s  Village  Type  was  created. 
With  the  aid  of  his  wife,  the  Village 
Press,  a  family  affair,  was  started  in 
Park  Ridge,  111.  It  was  the  old  mouse¬ 
trap  story  again.  While  the  world 
didn’t  flock  to  Goudy’s  press,  lovers 


of  fine  books  and  beautiful  printing  did, 
as  little  by  little  his  books  fell  into  the 
right  hands. 

“It  was  a  hard  struggle  financially. 
It  has  been  during  the  whole  30  years, 
and  is  not  yet  without  its  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  Goudys  were  urged  to 
come  East.  They  went  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  set  up  a  Village  Press  near 
Boston,  and  while  Goudy  types  already 
were  becoming  famous  there  was  very 
little  in  it  for  their  creator.  They  were 
merely  picked  up  and  used  by  others. 

“He  came  to  New  York,  established 
himself  in  a  loft  building  and  had  no 
more  than  got  a  start  when  his  whole 


establishment  was  cleaned  out  by  a  de¬ 
vastating  fire.  This  was  a^ut  1924. 
The  presses  fell  down  eight  stories,  but 
fortunately  his  matrices  in  a  safe  were 
intact.  He  moved  out  to  Marlborough 
to  Deepdene — also  the  name  of  a  famous 
Goudy  type — into  a  great  rambling 
house.” 

On  a  visit  to  Europe  some  years 
ago,  Mr.  Goudy  purchased  in  England 
the  printing  press  used  by  William  Mor¬ 
ris  in  producing  the  famous  Kelmscott 
Chaucer,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  pri¬ 
vate  press  books.  Much  of  the  work 
of  the  Village  Press  has  been  printed 
upon  this  historic  Kelmscott  press. 


This  fellow  is  in  trouble. 
His  paper  doesn’t  look 
right.  That  big  adver¬ 
tiser  is  kicking.  Decides 
to  try  Arrowhead  Black. 


Now  look  at  him!  The 
paper  looks  swell.  Solids  jet 
black,  halftones  clean  and 
sharp.  Arrowhead  Black 
makes  a  big  difference. 


Try  a  Few  Drums  o£ 

ARROWHEAD 

BLACK 

and  Learn  the  Reason  for 
the  Big  Satisfied  Smile 


Howard  FHnt  Ink  Company 
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CLEVELAND  NEWS  USES  AUXILIARY 
FOUNTAINS  FOR  COLOR  PRINTING 

System  Is  Found  to  Be  Flexible  and  Convenient  and  MsJces  It 
Possible  to  Illustrate  Fashicm  and  Food 
Articles  with  Color  Regularly 


Following  extensive  experimen¬ 

tation,  the  Cleveland  News  is  print¬ 
ing  color  features  on  the  women’s  page 
two  or  three 

times  a  week  to 

make  more  effec¬ 
tive  fashion  and 
food  illustrations. 

Miniature  aux¬ 
iliary  ink  foun¬ 
tains  are  used. 

They  are  so  easily 
handled  and  flex¬ 
ible  in  attach¬ 
ment  that  it  is 

possible  to  place 

William  J.  Morrison  O'" 

several  pages. 
They  can  also  be  applied  to  advertise¬ 
ments. 

First  experiments  with  color  by  the 
press-room  superintendent,  W’illiam  J. 
Morrison,  were  with  the  ink  rail.  This 
method,  which  was  cumbersome  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  required  the  employment  of 
extra  help  for  cleaning  the  rail  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  color  run,  and  resulted 
in  a  waste  of  time  and  ink.  Further¬ 
more,  any  amount  of  cleaning  would 
not  assure  the  production  of  the  right 
color,  especially  when  the  picture  was 
small.  It  was  practically  impossible  to 
get  all  the  black  out. 

“Our  first  experiment  was  with  a 
second-hand  fountain  such  as  is  used 
on  a  Gordon  platen  press,”  Mr.  Morri¬ 
son  recently  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
"W'e  had  our  mechanical  department 
build  a  drive  to  turn  the  iron  duct  roller 
on  the  fountain.  Then  we  clamped  a 
fountain  on  the  rail  with  the  ductor 
roller  against  the  intermediate  roller  on 
the  press.  Results  were  satisfactory. 

“Just  as  an  ejcperiment  I  used  the 
little  fountain  to  put  color  on  the  first 
page  and  ran  the  full  page  in  black.  We 
obtained  more  even  coverage  with  the 
fountain  than  with  the  rail.  After  this 
experiment  I  was  satisfied  the  fountain 
would  be  practical.” 

After  experimenting  some  time  with 
this  regulation  job  press  fountain,  tem¬ 
porarily  fitted  on  the  top  of  ink  rail  on 
one  of  the  units  of  our  newspaper  web 
press,  Mr.  Morrison  and  the  Cleveland 
News  machinist  designed  and  built  the 
present  auxiliary  fountains,  with  greater 
ink  capacity,  variable-length  loose  driv¬ 
ing  shafts,  chain  drive,  etc.,  making  it 
easy  to  apply  color  to  any  one  of  the 
four  pages  on  the  cylinder. 

Then  Mr.  Morrison  experimented  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  cylindrical  brushes,  held 
in  brackets,  against  the  ductor  roller  of 
the  fountain.  Instead  of  setting  the 
tountain  against  the  intermediate  roller, 
he  set  it  against  the  iron  ink  drum  on 
the  press.  Results  were  excellent. 

“This  gives  us  an  even  distribution  of 
ink  and  eliminates  friction  as  well  as 
the  use  of  two  rollers  in  the  bottom  ink 
drum,”  Morrison  continued.  “The  fric¬ 
tion,  which  we  get  by  having  the  ductor 
roller  set  to  the  four-inch  intermediate 
roller  in  the  press,  is  eliminated  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  fact  that  if  the  roller  is  not 
true  the  high  spots  create  friction.  The 
ductor  roller  is  running  at  about  14 
revolutions  per  minutes,  while  the  four- 
inch  roller  is  running  at  about  1,200. 

“The  fountain  can  be  set  for  any  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  press,  and  one  or  more 
fountains  may  be  used  on  the  same  im¬ 
pression  to  print  one  or  more  color 
pages  at  the  same  time.  Fountain  and 
drive  can  be  attached  and  ready  for  use 
in  less  than  IS  minutes.” 

The  fountain  is  17  inches  in  length 
over  all,  7j4  inches  wide  and  inches 
from  base  to  center  of  duct  roller.  Duct 
roller  is  29/16  inches  in  diameter,  with 
1^-inch  ends  that  are  flush  without- 
side  ends  of  fountain.  These  duct 
roller  ends  have  H'inch  square  hdles 
H-inch  deep,  to  receive  the  driving 
shaft.  The  fountain  can  be  mounted  at 


any  point  along  the  ink  rail  and  are 
held  in  place  by  one  “C”  clamp. 

The  fountain  has  adjustable  base, 
with  knurled  screws  to  set  the  fountain 
to  the  ink  roller.  The  drive  is  mounted 


sprocket  gear,  which  has  been  fastened 
to  an  end  of  the  shaft  which  drives  the 
brass  wobbler  on  the  brake  side  of  the 
press. 

The  drive  consists  of  ball  and  gear 
box,  gear  box  adjustable  on  base  to  line 
up  with  fountain  and  is  driven  by  a 
l/i-pitch  chain  from  sprocket.  The 
driving  shaft  in  the  gear  box  has  %- 
inch  square  hole  ^-inch  deep,  and  can 
be  quickly  brought  into  line  with  the 
duct  roller. 

While  the  gear  box  is  always  mounted 
on  one  end  of  the  rail,  the  fountain 
may  be  set  for  any  page  or  pages  along 
the  rail  and  be  driven  from  the  gear 
lx)x  by  means  of  a  ^-inch  square  shaft 
of  the  proper  length. 

The  entire  attachment  weighs  less 
than  25  pounds  and  can  be  stored  in 
small  space  when  not  in  use. 


STUB  ROLLS  UTIUZED 
BY  ELGIN  DAILY 

Paper  Re-wound  with  SpHcet  Indi¬ 
cated  by  Colored  Tabs — 
Lopsided  Rolls  Are 
Also  Re-wound 

A'  plan  for  utilizing  stub  rolls  of 
newsprint  was  recently  outlined  by  R. 
Eaton  Fedou,  publisher  of  the  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Courier-News,  in  a  talk  given  at 
the  Copley  Newspaper  convention  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Fedou  explained  the  plan 
for  re-winding  roll  stubs  into  large 
rolls  as  follows : 

“This  work  is  done  in  the  morning 
when  the  men  have  the  time  for  it. 
In  making  these  rolls  a  flag  of  colored 
paper  is  pasted  where  the  roll  splice 
is  made.  This  bit  of  paper  extends 
about  two  inches  beyond  the  roll  mar¬ 
gin  and  is  visible  at  all  times.  When 
such  a  roll  is  being  used  on  the  press 
the  printed  paper  containing  this  flag 
(where  the  splice  is  made)  is  taken  out 
upon  its  delivery  by  the  conveyor  into 
the  counting  room  and  thrown  aside. 
But  one  paper  is  destroyed  where  each 
spice  is  made.  The  re-wind  rolls  run 
through  the  press  at  full  speed  and 
strange  to  say  break  no  more  frequently 
than  any  regular  roll.  Some  of  these 
rolls  will  have  as  many  as  8  or  10 
splices  in  them. 

“The  method  employed  in  rewinding 
these  stubs  into  large  rolls  is  not  com¬ 
plicated.  We  placed  a  small  motor  on 
the  floor  and  a  pulley  of  the  right 
diameter  for  speed  on  the  outside  end 
of  the  spindle  containing  the  roll,  which 
is  the  one  in  process  of  being  made, 
and  which  we  will  designate  as  roll 
No.  1.  This  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
roll-carrying  sockets  of  the  press.  An¬ 
other  roll,  the  stub,  which  we  will  call 
roll  No.  2,  is  likewise  placed  in  a  roll¬ 
carrying  socket.  The  sheet  from  roll 
No.  2  (the  stub)  is  run  over  one  of 
the  pipe  rollers  to  roll  No.  1,  where 
the  spice  is  made  by  the  use  of  gummed 
paper  tape,  one  inch  wide. 

“The  whole  apparatus  is  belt-driven 
from  the  motor  to  the  pulley  on  roll 
No.  1  and  the  tension  blocks  used  in 
controlling  the  rolls  are  in  this  case 
used  to  give  the  re-wound  roll  the  right 
pull  as  it  is  being  made.  A  compara¬ 
tively  simple  process  and  one  which 
in  the  course  of  time  does  save  con¬ 
siderable  newsprint  stock  that  other¬ 
wise  would  go  into  waste. 

“Of  greater  importance  is  the  saving 
of  time  required  for  frequent  change.s 
when  the  stub  rolls  are  used  in  the 
regular  manner. 


“Occasionally  a  roll  of  paper  becomes 
lopsided  in  shipment.  An  entire  roll 
of  this  kind  is  re-wound  and  restored 
to  perfect  shape.” 


OPEN  N.  Y.  DISPLAY  ROOM 

Vandercook  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Chicago 
manufacturers  of  power  driven  proof 
presses,  announced  this  week  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  New  York  City  display  room 
and  service  station  at  216  E.  45th  street. 
The  latest  proof  presses  for  all  purposes 
are  on  display  and  repair  parts  for  all 
\’andercook  equipment  are  kept  in  stock, 
R.  O.  Vandercook,  president,  said. 


CURTIS  PUBLISHING  PROHT 

Curtis  Publishing  Company  reports 
for  the  nine  months  ended  Sept.  30: 
Net  profit  after  depreciation.  Federal 
taxes  and  other  charges,  $1,306,372, 
equal  to  $1.45  a  share  on  9(X),000  no- 
par  shares  of  $7  cumulative  preferred 
stock.  This  compares  with  $5,129,285, 
equivalent  after  preferred  dividends  to 
22  cents  per  common  share  last  year. 
Quarter  ended  Sept.  30 :  Net  loss  after 
same  deductions,  $194,354,  contrasted 
with  net  profit  of  $543,286,  in  preceding 
riuarter,  and  $150,557  in  third  quarter 
last  year. 
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XXXIX 


FIXING  COMPOSING  ROOM 
COST  FACTORS 


(Coniimicd  from  page  X) 


In  display  machine  composition  it  is 
desirable  to  determine  the  extent  of 
each  of  these  elements;  original  com¬ 
position,  office  corrections,  reconstruc¬ 
tion  (store  changes),  and  machine  care. 
As  in  news  composition,  ad  machine 
production  should  be  measured  in  lines. 

In  many  composing  rooms  it  is  the 
custom  for  ad  machine  operators  to 
move  around  from  one  machine  to  an¬ 
other.  Under  this  procedure  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  arrive  at  the  lines  set  by  each 
operator.  At  least  the  days’  total  lines 
of  all  ad  machine  composition  for  the 
group  can  be  determined  easily.  But 
if  the  lines  set  per  operator  can  be 
I  computed,  so  much  the  better.  How¬ 
ever,  even  greater  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  judging  the  production  of 
an  ad  operator  than  of  a  news  operator. 
^^ile  800  lines  from  an  ad  machine 
may  constitute  a  good  day’s  work  in 
one  case  no  more  effort  may  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  setting  1,000  lines  in  another. 
But  fair  general  averages  could  be  ar¬ 
rived  at.  Merely  because  it  is  difficult 
to  evaluate  this  type  of  work  it  does  not 
follow  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
-  to  record  an  appraisal  of  it. 
j  A  factor  to  be  considered  in  relation 
!  to  the  cost  of  producing  local  display 
j  advertising  is  the  number  of  machine 
I  lines  set  per  column  inch.  This  average 
]  varies  greatly  between  newspapers  and 
I  on  any  paper  it  may  vary  considerably 
on  different  days  of  the  week  and  at 
Afferent  seasons  of  the  year.  It  goes 
up  on  days  when  food  or  other  close 
advertising  is  carried  in  volume  and 
it  also  may  rise  during  the  Christmas 
and  sales  seasons.  When  only  one  day’s 
production  is  considered  this  average 
might  be  inaccurate  because  machine 
lines  may  have  been  produced  for  either 
more  or  less  column  inches  than  were 
i  assembled  by  the  floor  men  so  as  to  be 
i  counted  in  the  day’s  total.  But  in  com¬ 
puting  the  average  for  a  week  or  longer 
period  of  time  the  ratio  of  error  would 
become  insignificant. 

As  in  the  case  of  news  composition 
few  cost  records  provide  for  the  time 
devoted  to  office  corrections  in  ad 
machine  composition.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  few  newspapers  show  that 
the  toll  of  office  errors  exceeds  the 
^  cost  of  reconstruction.  The  cost  of 
J  this  latter  element  quite  generally  is  re¬ 
cognized  as  excessive  and  most  plants 
try  to  determine  it.  Then  why  not  give 
j  the  same  consideration  to  a  factor  of 
at  least  equal  significance? 

In  connection  with  ad  room  floor 
work  the  cost  records  should  disclose 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  local 

!  display  construction,  handling  of  plate 
matter,  office  corrections,  reconstruction, 
mark-up,  and  supervision.  Measure¬ 
ments  should  be  made  of  the  column 
inches  of  local  display  produced  by  each 
compositor.  In  addition  it  is  desirable 
to  record  the  average  column  inches  per 
ad  because,  in  general,  the  smaller  the 
ad  the  lower  the  rate  of  hourly  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  time  devoted  to  handling  local 
and  national  advertising  plates  should 
be  kept  separate  because  the  unit  cost 
of  this  element  is  quite  insignificant  in 
relation  to  that  of  local  display  con- 
Itruction.  If  it  were  not  segregated 
tte  column  inch  production  cost  of  all 
display  advertising  would  be  high  when 
the  ratio  of  national  advertising;  was 
low.  Hence,  a  somewhat  meaningless 
average  would  be  obtained. 

On  newspapers  where  any  appreci¬ 
able  volume  of  classified  advertising  is 
carried,  the  cost  of  its  original  com- 
Ptwtion  and  make-up  should  be  deter- 
®ffled.  Differences  in  volume  of  this 
[composition  naturally  affect  the  average 
Wge  and  column  costs.  Make-up  should 
M  separately  ascertained  because  the 
hme  required  for  making  up  a  classified 
page  greatly  exceeds  that  for  a  news 
page. 

As  regards  the  proof  room,  the  rec¬ 
ords  should  show  the  cost  of  reading 
news,  classified  ad,  and  display  proofs. 


and  proofs  of  display  reconstruction. 
Here  the  reading  of  news  and  classi¬ 
fied  ads  can  be  measured  approximately 
in  terms  of  lines,  while  display  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  appraised  in  column  inches. 

The  above  outline  covers  elements 
common  to  virtually  all  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rooms.  Additions  and  variations 
might  need  to  be  made  to  provide  for 
the  determination  of  cost  of  operations 
under  the  particular  system  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  use  in  any  one  plant. 

It  is  possible  to  design  a  cost  system 
to  disclose  not  only  the  time  devoted 
to  each  of  the  various  kinds  of  work, 
and  a  measure  of  the  amount  produced 
in  that  time,  but  also  all  significant  in¬ 
formation  practically  determinable  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  obtained.  Furthermore, 
such  a  system  could  be  sufficiently  flex¬ 
ible  so  that  with  slight  alterations  it 
would  be  adaptable  to  any  composing 
room.  Intelligent  comparisons  of  com¬ 
position  costs  can  be  made  only  when 
detailed  analyses  become  available. 

Page  and  column  labor  costs  ordin¬ 
arily  are  quoted  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Most  costs  systems  attempt  to  arrive 
at  money  values.  But  wage  scales  and 
lengths  of  the  work-week  are  altered 
periodically.  Furthermore,  these  fac¬ 
tors  vary  widely  between  cities  at  any 
one  time.  The  hour  furnishes  the  only 
constant  index.  Then  why  not  make 
comparisons  in  terms  of  hours  per 
page,  machine  lines  set  per  hour,  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  local  display  produced 
jier  hour,  etc.? 

Roughly  the  dollar  value  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  multiplying  by  the  hourly 
scale  rate.  The  result  might  be  slightly 
in  error  because  some  employees  may 
be  paid  more  than  existing  scale,  while 
apprentices,  of  course,  draw  lower  rates. 
But  the  ratio  of  both  of  these  remains 
fairly  constant.  The  average  hourly 
rate  easily  could  be  determined  at  any 
time  and  could  be  used  to  translate 
results  to  money  values. 

In  piece  and  bonus  scale  plants  it 
might  be  necessary  to  keep  records  in 
dollars. 

An  adequate  cost  system  probably 
can  be  operated  at  an  expense  no  greater 
than  now  incurred,  in  most  cases,  for 
the  keeping  of  records  of  questionable 
value.  But  its  success  would  depend 
upon  an  intelligent,  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  it,  as  well  as  a  definite  de¬ 
termination  to  utilize  it. 


NEW  TYPE  BOOKLET 

Mergenthaler  Company  Present*  All 
Faces  on  Newsprint 

“Newspaper  Body  Faces”  is  the  name 
of  a  36-page  booklet  just  issued  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
printed  from  stereos,  on  newsprint,  to 
show  just  how  the  faces  look  in  a  news¬ 
paper. 

While  brief  showings  of  all  Linotype 
news  faces  are  presented  (according  to 
alphabet  lengths,  so  that  the  character 
count  of  any  of  the  faces  may  be  readily 
appreciated),  three  of  the  most  popular 
faces — Excelsior,  Textype  and  Ionic 
No.  5 — are  given  more  extended  show¬ 
ings. 

The  more  frequently  used  sizes  of 
each  of  those  three  faces  are  presented 
with  different  degrees  of  leading.  For 
instance,  one  entire  page  is  devoted  to 
four  side-by-side  columns  in  7-point 
Excelsior  No.  1  with  Bold  Face  No.  2, 
with  one  column  set  solid,  the  next  on  a 
7j4-point  body,  the  third  on  an  8-point 
body  and  the  last  on  a  9-point. 

Several  of  the  pages  suggest  effective 
head  as  well  as  body  matter  treatments 
for  classified  and  financial  columns. 

The  booklet  emphasizes  the  point  that 
an  intelligent  selection  of  type  faces 
calls  for  the  careful  weighing  of  two 
important  factors — legibility  and  char¬ 
acter  count. 


DAILY  70  YEARS  OLD 

The  Carthage  (Ill.)  Republican  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  its  70th  anniversary 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Davidson 
family.  It  was  founded  Oct.  8,  1863. 
Miss  Mary  Davidson,  member  of  the 
Illinois  state  legislature,  is  editor. 


In  that 

crucial  press  time^ 

RUSH 


save  the  day 


WE  made  our  last  18  pages  in  15  minutes,”  testified  one 
stereotyping  superintendent  praising  the  new  Certified 
Mat.  Another  tells  of  25  pages  turned  out  in  16  minutes. 


BIG  EDITION  DAYS  ARE  BACK.  With  a  national  drive 
for  retail  buying;  with  Christmas  just  ahead,  advertisers  are 
shaking  off  their  four  year  lethargy.  Publishers  must  keep 
pace. 

CERTIFIEDS  SAVE  MANY  MINUTES  when  late  closing 
forms  swarm  in  from  the  composing  room.  Their  easy  molding, 
quick  scorching,  low  temperature  casting — with  perfect  first 
casts — are  your  best  insurance  against  stereotyping  delays. 

SPEED,  WITH  IMPROVED  QUALITY— snappier  blacks, 
better  detail  in  halftones,  better  control  of  shrinkage,  every 
page  such  that  you  are  proud  to  have  your  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  see  it.  That’s  the  Certified  program. 

For  dependable  slereolyping — use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

Made  in  U.  S. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

I  340  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


I 
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EDINBURGH  SCOTSMAN  EXECUTIVES 
BUY  TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 


Daily  Will  Be  First  in  Great  Britain  to  Employ  New  U.  S.  Device, 
W.  P.  Morris  and  W.  Ingle  Say — Paper  Gets  120,000 
Words  Each  Night  from  London 


By  HAROLD  BUTCHER 


^  I '  W’O  Scotsmen  came  to  Chicago  to 
buy.  They  crossed  the  .Atlantic  to 
visit  the  metropolis  of  the  Middle  West 
as  part  of  a  plan  to  help  the  Edinburgh 
Scotsman  maintain  its  reputation  for 
doing  things  first — first  to  have  a  special 
telegraph  wire  to  London  in  1866;  first 
to  have  a  London  office,  1868;  first  to 
use  rotary  presses  (except  the  Times) 
1872;  first  to  run  special  new’spaper 
trains.  1872 ;  first  to  use  high  speed 
multiplex  telegraphy,  1921 ;  first  to 
operate  picture  telegraph  apparatus, 
1928;  first  to  telegraph  pictures  from 
Continental  Europe  to  (jreat  Britain, 
1928;  first  to  use  multi-frequency  tele¬ 
graphy  and  to  telegraph  directly  from 
the  House  of  Parliament,  1930. 

The  Scotsmen  were  W.  P.  Morns 
and  W.  Ingle,  and  their  new  “first" 
was  a  Teletypesetter. 

“(Dur  teletypesetter  machines  will  be 
the  first  of  their  kind  in  Great  Britain,” 
said  Mr.  Morris  in  New  York  just  be¬ 
fore  sailing  home  again.  “I  think  it  is 
a  very  practical  way  of  sending  news. 
Most  of  the  news  in  the  Scotsman  comes 
from  our  London  office.  London  is 
more  important  to  us  than  Washington 
is  to  New  York. 

“W'e  send  about  120,000  words  a 
night  from  our  London  office  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  over  our  own  telegraph  wire. 
This  wire  is  capable  of  having  eight 
telegrams  and  a  picture  transmitted  over 
it  at  the  same  time.  Or  it  can  be  used 
for  an  ordinary  conversation.” 

The  installation  of  a  teletypesetter 
follows  logically  from  the  establishment 
of  direct  telegraphic  communication  be¬ 
tween  Parliament  in  London  and  the 
Scotsman  offices  in  Edinburgh.  It  is 
possible  to  get  the  news  on  the  streets 
in  Edinburgh  as  quickly  as  it  is  rushed 
out  in  London.  The  Scots  paper  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  million  and  two 
million  daily  circulations  of  the  big 
metropolitan  papers,  but  it  can  get  the 
news.  And  that  counts. 

“We  have  a  quality  circulation,"  said 
Mr.  Morris.  “Every  family  of  sub¬ 
stance  takes  our  paper,  but  its  circula¬ 
tion  cannot  compare  with  those  of  the 
great  London  newspapers.  The  Scots¬ 
man  is  to  Edinburgh  what  the  Times 
is  to  London.  We  have  always  been 
a  most  progressive  newspaper.” 

A  large  part  of  the  suecess  of  the 
modern  newspaper  is  meehanical  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  is  evident  that  the  Scotsman 
has  realized  this.  In  this  age  of  speed, 
speed,  and  yet  more  speed,  news  dies 
quickly. 

“By  the  use  of  printing  telegrajA 
meth^s,”  says  the  Teletypesetter  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Chicago,  “it  is  possible  for 
Teletypesetter  tape  to  be  prepared  at 
one  point  and  transmitted  over  wires 
to  be  reproduced  at  any  number  of 
points,  at  any  distance.  In  this  method 
of  operation  the  Teletypesetter  tape  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  keyboard  operator  is  run 
through  a  telegraph  transmitter  which 
translates  the  punched  code  combina¬ 
tions  into  groups  of  electrical  impulses 
and  transmits  them  over  the  wires.  At 
the  receiving  stations  these  electrical 
impulses  can  not  only  operate  the  re¬ 
perforators  which  reproduce  the  trans¬ 
mitted  teletypesetter  tape  but  can  oper¬ 
ate  simultaneously  telet3T)es  producing 
in  typewritten  form  line  for  line  copies 
of  the  galley  proofs  to  be  made  from 
the  type  set  by  the  received  tape.” 

This,  then,  is  the  machine  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  part  of  the  Scotsman  equip¬ 
ment — with  new  model  F  Intertype 
mixers — bringing  this  enterprising  paper 
up  to  the  minute. 

Mr.  Morris  had  something  to  say 
about  American  newspapers.  He  noted 
their  tremendous  size  as  compared  with 
British  papers. 

“I  do  not  think  a  Scotsman  would 
care  to  read  many  .American  papers.” 


he  said,  with  a  smile.  “They  are  too 
bulky.  There  are  too  many  different 
sections.  What  I  noticed  jn  .American 
papers,  except  in  New  York,  was  the 
absence  of  foreign  news.  \\’hen  I  wa» 
in  Chicago  I  could  hardly  ever  find 
out  what  was  happening  in  Europe.  1 
used  to  buy  New  York  papers  to  keep 
informed.  Perhaps  the  Middle  West 
public  is  somewhat  self-centred.” 

The  Sunday  papers  amused  him.  “I 
found  them  huge,”  he  said.  “I  don't 
believe  people  read  them  all.  I  suppose 
people  take  the  section  that  appeals  to 
them  most,  throwing  the  rest  away. 
Sunday  papers  are  all  right  if  you  have 
the  whole  day  to  spend  in  bed  reading 
them;  otherwise  I  prefer  a  smaller  one. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  compare  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  papers.  They  have  a 
different  atmosphere.  Possibly  the 
New  York  Times  approximates  most 
nearly  to  our  papers.” 

The  Scottish  visitors  have  not  been 
working  hard  all  the  time.  They  did 
a  little  sightseeing  around  Niagara  Falls. 
They  took  a  look  at  the  Capitol  in 
Washin^on.  They  traveled  on  Amer¬ 
ican  trains  and  found  them  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  the  British — except  in  sleeping 
accommodation.  “The  sleeping  coaches 
with  their  bunks  for  either  men  or 
women  are  not  up  to  our  standard,” 
said  Mr.  Morris. 

“When  I  was  in  Chicago  I  visited 
the  Royal  Scot  and  noticed  the  bell  that 
has  been  placed  on  the  boiler.  The 
driver  wouldn’t  dare  return  with  that 
to  England!  Over  here  I  suppose  it 
is  needed  on  account  of  the  level  cross¬ 
ings. 

“I  have  been  playing  a  good  deal 
of  golf  over  here,  and  the  courses  are 
very  good.  I  found  quite  a  good  one 
in  Chicago.” 


OVERCAME  PRESS  BREAK 


NEW 


3,000  VISITED  PLANT 

Approximately  3,000  visited  the  plant 
of  the  Carroll  (la.)  Daily  Herald  dur¬ 
ing  the  formal  opening  Oct.  21.  On 
Oct.  19  the  Herald  issued  a  24-page 
Progress  Edition  announcing  the  fes¬ 
tivities  for  the  opening  and  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  .Festival  Bargain  Days  held 
Oct.  20-21.  James  R.  Rhodes  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  James  W.  Wilson,  manager  of 
the  Daily  Herald. 


Ludlow  Executive  Has  Spent  Ten 
Years  In  Collecting  U.  S. 

Data — Will  Appear  In 
Two  Volumes 


Mats  of  Billings  Gazette  Rushed  156 
Miles  to  Miles  City  Star 

{Special  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Billings,  Mont.,  Oct.  23— When  a 
heavy  shaft  in  its  cutting  and  folding 
unit  shattered  during  its  night  run  Oct. 
22,  the  Billings  Gazette  rushed  mats 
by  fast  train  156  miles  to  Miles  City, 
where  the  regular  Saturday  morning 
edition  was  run  off  on  the  presses  of  the 
Miles  City  Star,  J,  D.  Scanlan,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Paper  was  sent  by  truck  and  neces¬ 
sary  ink  stock  went  by  plane.  Re¬ 
placement  parts  for  the  Gazette  press 
were  started  from  Butte  less  than  an 
hour  after  the  break  and  the  regular 
Saturday  afternoon  edition  was  off  on 
its  own  press.  The  morning  edition 
which  was  printed  in  Miles  City  was 
distributed  to  Billings  subscribers  be¬ 
fore  noon. 

“Among  the  richest  rewards,”  the 
Gazette  told  its  readers,  “enjoyed  by 
those  who  are  reckless  enough  to  cast 
their  lot  in  the  newspaper  profession 
are  the  occasional  demonstrations  of 
courtesy  and  friendship  which  come 
from  other  newspapers  and  other  news¬ 
paper  people.  The  Gazette  and  its 
staff  enjoyed  one  of  those  demonstra¬ 
tions  early  Saturday  morning,  when  a 
vital  drive  shaft  on  the  press  was  shat¬ 
tered  just  before  the  end  of  the  run  of 
the  midnight  mail  edition.” 


NEW  L.  A.  TIMES  PLANT 
TO  COST  $1,650,000 


{Continued  from  page  II) 


McMURTRlE  PRINTING 
HISTORY  OUT  IN  1934 


Of  interest  to  all  who  are  connected 
with  the  printing  industry  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  “A  History  of  Print¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,”  by  Douglas 
C.  McMurtrie,  director  of  typography 
of  the  Ludlow  Typographical  Company, 
Chicago,  will  h«  published  early  in 
1934  by  the  John  Calhoun  Qub, 
Chicago. 

The  story  of  the  introduction  of  the 
printing  press  and  its  influence  in  its 
early  years  in  each  state  in  the  Union 
will  comprise  about  1,200  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  tw'o  volumes.  There  will  be 
160  illustrations,  presenting  reproduction 
of  title  pages,  newspaper  pages,  and  the 
like.  There  will  also  be  a  complete 
index  of  subjects  and  names  of  persons 
and  places. 

Mr.  McMurtrie  is  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  one  of  the  leading  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  history  of  printing  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  has 
been  engaged  for  ten  years  in  the  re¬ 
search  on  which  his  book  is  based.  He 
has  personally  visited  and  worked  in 
30  states  in  his  search  for  material. 
According  to  A.  H.  Allen,  secretary  of 
the  John  Calhoun  Club,  Mr.  Mc- 
Murtrie’s  files  and  notes  constitute  “one 
of  the  largest  and  most  concentrated 
collections  of  material  on  the  history  of 
American  printing  now  in  existence.” 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

WILLIAM  J.  FRICKEL,  a  veteran 
of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  me¬ 
chanical  force,  is  recovering  nicely  from 
an  operation  upon  r.n  eyelid  at  a  local 
hospital.  “Bill”  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  members  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  in  Peoria.  He  recently  cele¬ 
brated  his  74th  birthday. 

C.  Barber,  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  re¬ 
turned  Oct.  21  following  a  week’s  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Charles  Scholl  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment,  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Scholl,  has  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  World’s  Fair  and 
motor  trip  through  mid-western  states. 


exhibition  hall,  with  a  stage  equipped 
for  the  showing  of  talking  pictures,  and 
a  seating  capacity  of  approximately 
1,000  persons.  1  his  will  be  used  for 
cooking  classes  and  similar  promotional 
activities.  There  will  be  a  kitchen  and 
cafeteria  in  connection,  as  well  as  a 
general  dining  room  seating  from  100 
to  150  persons,  and  a  private  dining 
room  for  executives.  The  set-back  for 
the  upper  stories  begins  with  the  fifth 
floor,  with  an  approximately  2S-foot 
promenade  and  roof  garden  on  each 
side. 

There  are  no  offices  on  the  sixth  floor, 
the  space  being  used  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  exhibition  hall,  the  projec¬ 
tion  room,  and  a  fan  room.  Water 
tanks  and  the  cooling  system  are  located 
on  the  roof,  concealed  by  continuations 
of  the  side  walls.  Along  each  side  of 
this  tower  the  times  will  be  spelled 
in  8-foot  double  tube  neon  letters.  At 
a  corresponding  height  at  each  end, 
facing  First  street  and  toward  Second 
street,  will  be  large  neon  clock  faces, 
approximately  14  feet  in  diameter. 

Two  passenger  elevators  running 
from  the  first  to  sixth  floors;  a  private 
elevator  for  executives  from  the  first 
to  fifth  floors ;  and  a  service  elevator 
from  the  basement  to  the  sixth  floor 
provide  communication  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments.  Copy  from  the 
editorial  departments  will  be  carried  to 
the  composing  room  by  pneumatic  tubes, 
the  copy  desk,  sports  and  Sunday  d^ 
partments  being  thus  equipped. 

Although  capable  of  producing  all 
the  power  needed  for  the  operation  of 
the  plant,  there  will  be  an  auxiliary  elec¬ 
trical  line  into  the  building  from  the 
Municipal  Light  mains.  This  power 
probably  will  be  used  to  drive  one  press, 
while  all  other  electric  power  used  will 
be  of  the  Times’  own  manufacture, 
except  in  emergencies.  Three  500  h.p. 
generators  will  provide  a  total  of  1,500 
h.p.  for  electrical  power  generation. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  con¬ 
struction  is  the  fact  that  electrical  weld¬ 
ing  will  almost  wholly  displace  the 
usual  riveting  of  the  steel  structure. 
The  building,  towering  to  a  height  of 
140  feet,  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  steel  construction,  and  will  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  white  terra  cotta  and  granite. 
The  only  publishing  activity  for  the 
Times  done  outside  this  plant  will  be 
the  printing  of  the  Sunday  rotogravure 
section,  printed  on  a  contract  arrange¬ 
ment  by  the  California  Rotogravure 
Company,  located  in  the  Southwest 
Building,  which  will  adjoin  the  new 
Times  plant  on  Broadway. 


BEALE  ON  VACA’nON 

George  Beale,  United  Press  bureau 
manager  at  Los  Angeles,  is  in  New 
York  this  week  on  vacation.  He  spent 
last  week  in  Pittsburgh. 


DAILY  10  YEARS  OLD 

Cigars  for  the  men,  candy  for  the 
women,  and  cookies  for  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  were  provided  by  the  Santa  Panic 
(Cal.)  Chronicle  on  Oct.  10,  when  it  ob¬ 
served  its  10th  anniversary  as  a  daily. 
A  special  22-page  edition  was  published 


WEEKLY  PICTORIAL 

The  Philadelphia  Passing  Show,  a 
weekly  news  pictorial  in  rotogravure, 
will  make  its  appearance  about  Nov.  8, 
published  by  Pepper  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  James  Welsh  Pepper  is 
president  and  editor ;  George  T.  Thomp¬ 
son,  advertising  manager;  W.  Worth¬ 
ington,  Jr.,  circulation  manager;  and  P. 
J.  Carlin.  1790  Broadway,  New  York, 
eastern  representative. 


CUSHMAN 


Motort  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  daily  living  up  to  four 
pointe  of  tuperiority. 

Economical  operation — they  use  let* 
current — no  breakdown*. 

Deliver*  the  maximum  of  power  — 
more  than  tufKcient  for  peak  load*. 

Flexibility — conetant  tpeed  under  all 
condition*. 

The  Oft-Set  principle — exclutive  with 
Cuthman — pinion*  readily  accettible  for 
replacement. 

Many  publither*  ttarted  with  a  trial 
motor.  Can  we  tend  you  one,  too? 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


CONCORD.  N.  H. 

Tarani*  Fawi^rr  C«,  Taranl*,  Cu  .’.  Cant  Jiui  DUlribiWan 
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details  of  infra-red  photography 

DISCUSSED  BY  TORONTO  CAMERAMAN 

flew  Plates  Record  Objects  Impossible  to  See  with  Naked  Eye — 
'*Haze-Penetration”  Qualities  Permit  Long  Range 
Pictures  with  Use  Telephoto  Lens 
By  PERCY  T.  COLE 

(5^«cta/ (a  Editor  &  Publisher)  richer  in  infra-red  than  is  daylight,  and 

Toronto,  Oct.  23 — infra-red  pho  shorter  exposures  can  be  obtained.  In 
tography,  by  means  of  which  can  astronomical  photography  and  other 
be  photographed  objects  which  it  is  im-  branches  of  science,  infra-red  sensitive 
possible  to  see  with  the  naked  eye,  has  material  is  already  a  useful  tool,  and, 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  ex-  no  doubt,  in  time  many  other  applica- 
perimentation  by  Arthur  Van,  head  pho-  tions  will  be  found, 
tographer  of  the  Toronto  Evening  Tel-  ‘The  technique  of  infra-red  photog- 
egram  recently.  Some  of  his  photo-  raphy  is  simple,  while  the  handling  and 
graphs  have  appeared  on  the  picture  development  is  precisely  the  same  as 
page  of  the  Telegram,  and  have  aroused  for  panchromatic  plates,  except  that  it 
considerable  interest.  is  possible  to  employ  a  brigher  safelight 

It  was  by  means  of  infra-red  plates  of  suitable  composition.  Ilford  Limited 
that  France  was  photographed  from  supply  the  Infra-red  Dark-room  Light 
Dover,  and  Mr.  Van  is  now  working  Filter  for  this  purpose, 
on  the  problem  of  photographing  across  “An  infra-red  plate  is  generally  used 
LjJce  Ontario  from  Toronto,  a  distance  along  with  an  infra-red  filter,  and  the 
of  more  than  40  miles.  latter  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  gelatine 

“If  we  split  a  narrow  beam  of  light  film  between  the  lens  components  or 
into  its  component  parts  by  means  of  a  ^  sealed  filter  m  front  of  the  lens, 
prism,  such  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did,  As  most  lenses  are  not  corrected  for 
we  obtain  the  well-known  spectrum,  hght,  the  focus  may  be  altered  by 
which,  like  the  rainbow,  ranges  from  th's  procedure,  in  which  case  it  is  neces- 
violet  at  one  end  to  deep  red  at  the  scale  the  camera.  S()me  help 

other,”  Mr.  Van  explains.  “This  is  'P^y  be  obtained  by  focusing  with  a  red 
all  the  eye  can  see,  but  beyond  the  hlter,  when  an  approximation  to  the 
nolet  is  ultra-violet,  and  beyond  the  correct  position  can  be  found, 
red,  infra-red,  both  invisible,  but  both  „  ‘I"  conjunction  with  the  infra-red 
as  capable  as  visible  light  of  acting  ® 

on  suitably  sensitized  photographic  ma-  }9rt  J?  to  daylight  aim 

1  6  H  100  H  and  D  to  half-watt  light.  The 

Of  late  years  the  discovery  of  a  new  mfra-red  speed  tends  to  fall  on  keeping 
dye  in  the  Ilford  research  laboratories  plates,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
has  made  it  possible  to  prepare  photo-  to  use  reasonably  fresh  material, 
graphic  plates  many  times  more  sensi-  known  that  red 

tive  to  the  infra-red  than  any  plates  and  infrared  lights  are  capable  of  i^ne- 
previously  made,  thus  making  practi-  ‘hm  la>;ers  of  material,  such  as 

cable  uses  of  this  material  which  up  ebonite,  vulcanite  fibre  and  wood.  In 
until  now  had  a  theoretical  interest  between-lens  shut- 

Qjjly  ters  when  the  blades  were  occasionally 

“Some  of  these  uses  include  long-  vulcanite,  fogging  of  panchro- 

distance  photography  and  haze  penetrl-  IP 

tion,  phoiography  in  the  dark.  Ld  dif-  hecause  red  light  was  able  ‘o.P^ate 

ferent^tion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  I  C 

particles  of  moisture  and  dust  normally  with  dark-slides  whose  draw- 

iiTthe  air  scatter  light,  scatter  red  plates  are  macle  of  ebonite  or  some  vul- 
light  less  than  blue  light,  and  infra-red 

light  less  still.  If.  therefore,  in  atempt-  toK'-^Phers  should  take  note  that  they 
i4  to  take  pictures  through  haze  we  considerable,  risk  w  h  infra-red 

employ  not  only  infra-red  sensitive  contair^ed  in  dark-slides  of  this 

plales  which  can  record  the  image 

formed  by  the  infra-red  rays,  but  alL  to.strong  light.  In  these  cases  general 
a  filter  pLsing  infra-red  rays  only  and  o  the  .plate  will  ensue,  owm?  to 

absorbing  the  other  scattered  light  w 

which  would  otherwise  affect  the  plate  .mfra-red  light.  Blac^k  paper, 

and  mask  the  image  formed  by  the  ?s  used  in  packing  photographic  plates, 
infra-red.  we  can  obtain  much  greater  infra-red. 

haze-penetration’  than  by  the  use  of 

ordinary  or  even  panchromatic  plates.  SAVES  TIME  ON  CASTING 

In  this  way,  long-distance  photography  - 

with  a  telephoto  lens — or,  preferably.  Superintendent  Ha*  Method  for 
a  long  focus  anastigmat  lens — becames  Quick  Work  Without  Sawing 

comparatively  easy.  The  method  is  jhe  old  adage,  “Necessity  is  the 
alM  applicable  to  aerial  photography.  mother  of  invention,”  still  holds  good. 
Then,  too,  it  is  possible  to  take  B  Leddick,  mechanical  superin- 
photographs  in  a  room  illuminated  by  tendent  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
means  of  infra-red  light  with  high-  Prcss,  discovered  recently  when  he  per- 
powered  lamps  and  suitable  filters,  fected  a  method  to  cast  a  slug  of  any 
when  the  room,  although  strongly  lit  by  length  without  sawing  to  save  time, 
mfra-red  hght,  is  practically  dark  to  Por  a  baseball  extra  the  Press  desired 
the  eye.  In  this  case,  of  course,  no  a  9-em  slug  containing  the  figures  in 
niter  is  used  with  the  lens.  a  box  score.  The  type  desired  was  18- 

“Some  objects,  such  as  foliage,  cer-  point  Caslon  bold  and  it  was  to  be 
tain  dyed  materials,  etc.,  behave  quite  cast  on  a  Model  22  Mergenthaler  dis- 
differently  according  to  whether  they  play  machine. 

are  illuminated  by  ordinary  light  or  To  solve  the  problem  of  speed  Led- 
iiifra-red  rays.  They  may  reflect  the  dick  cast  a  30-em  slug.  He  sawed  the 
former  and  absorb  the  latter,  or  vice  slug  to  a  21 -em  length  to  replace  the 
versa.  A  negative  of  a  subject  con-  liner.  Next  he  opened  the  mould  and 
taining  such  objects  shows  very  differ-  inserted  the  21-em  stub  in  the  mould, 
^t  contrasts,  therefore,  if  taken  by  He  changed  the  ejector  blade  to  an 
mfra-red  light  than  if  taken  by  ordinary  8-em  length.  The  machine  was  then 
light.  Foliage,  for  instance,  reflects  ready  to  cast  slugs  9  ems  in  length 
mfra-red  strongly  and  shows  quite  light  without  the  aid  of  a  linotype  saw. 
colored  on  on  infra-red  plate,  although  When  the  work  was  completed  the 
voy  dark  on  an  ordinary  print.  These  ejector  blade  was  changed  to  30-ems 
differmces  afford  a  valuable  means  of  and  the  slug  was  ejected, 
investigation  by  which  natural  or  arti-  The  fact  that  the  mould  was  recessed 
ficial  differences  between  materials  can  made  the  trick  possible. 

he  ascertained.  - 

"In  the  photography  of  such  objects,  FILES  TAX  APPEAL 

the  infra-red  component  of  daylight  may  The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  has 
M  utilized,  but  it  is  preferable,  if  the  filed  with  the  U.  S.  court  of  tax  appeals 
wjects  will  allow  it,  to  use  half-watt  a  claim  for  refund  of  $2,633.02  in  over- 
•Ilumination,  since  this  light  is  much  paid  income  taxes  for  1931. 


SMOOTH  PRODUCTION  IN 
MONITOR  PLANT 

(Continued  from  Page  V) 

the  slugs  from  the  dead-slug  dumps  on 
the  sides  of  the  type  cabinets  into  this 
room  for  re-melting  and  re-casting. 

The  next  room  is  the  cut-mounting 
room.  All  cuts,  both  for  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  are  mounted  here,-  all  on  solid 
metal.  The  room  is  equipped  with  a 
saw  and  trimmer  manufactured  by  Hoe 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  and  a  flat  shaver,  a  jig  saw 
and  drill  and  a  flat  router  manufactured 
by  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company. 

Downstairs,  one  floor,  are  the  presses 
and  the  stereotype  department.  The 
stereotype  department  contains  a  Wood 
.Automatic  Auto-Plate,  and,  of  course, 
the  plate  shaver.  There  are  two  casting 
boxes,  each  delivery  four  plates  a 
minute.  There  is  also  one  Sta-hi  mat¬ 
rix  dryer  and  one  Form-O-Scorch 
dryer.  There  are  also  two  matrix 
trimmers. 

The  pressroom  is  equipped  with  three 
Goss  octuple  presses  set  in  a  line.  They 
are  rated  at  36,000  impressions,  each, 
per  hour.  The  air  in  the  pressroom 
and  in  the  paper  storage  is  specially 
humidified  so  that  the  paper  remains  at 
the  same  degree  of  humidity  as  when  it 
leaves  the  mills. 

Paper  is  lowered  from  the  receiving 
platform  into  the  storage  basement  by 
means  of  a  Milles  lowerator.  Special 
cars  that  run  on  tracks  sunk  into  the 
floor  carry  the  paper  from  the  storage 
rooms  directly  to  the  presses. 

Two  Hoe  presses  are  used  to  print 
the  Christian  Science  Journal,  a  monthly 
publication,  and  the  Christian  Science 
Sentinel,  which  appears  weekly. 

The  laminated  wood  flooring  of  the 
mechanical  departments  is  made  by  the 
National  Wood  Products  Company,  Inc., 
of  Detroit.  It  is  made  of  thin  strips  of 
hard  wood  glued  tightly  together  into 
a  long,  narrow  plank  and  so  constructed 
that  each  piece  interlocks  with  the  one 


beside  it.  This  flooring  will  withstand 
considerable  wear,  it  is  stated. 

The  flooring  of  the  etching  room  is 
Alberene,  made  by  the  Vermont  Marble 
Company,  of  Proctor,  Vt. 

Every  room  has  its  special  control 
ventilation,  which  has  been  installed  and 
manufactured  by  the  Carrier  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company  of  New  Jersey.  The  same 
temperature  may  be  maintained,  summer 
or  winter,  in  any  room,  with  complete 
ventilation  assured  at  all  times.  Heat 
controls  in  all  rooms  assure  the  right 
amount  of  heat  at  all  times. 

The  ceilings  of  most  of  these  rooms 
are  equipped  with  Celotex  sound- 
absorber  properties. 

Maximum  window  space  is  provided 
for  in  every  room. 

Chester  Lindsay  Churchill  is  the 
architect;  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers, 
Inc.,  are  engineering  consultants.  The 
Aberthaw  Company  is  in  charge  of  con¬ 
struction. 

COMPOSITION  GROUP  MEETS 

Graphic  Art*  Code  DiBcuMed — Her¬ 
man  Lewi*  Elected  President 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Oct.  24 — Members  of  the 
International  Trade  Composition  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  here  today  and  yesterday 
for  their  14th  annual  convention  at 
which  they  discussed  the  proposed 
graphic  arts  industry  NR  A  code.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  relative  to 
hours  and  wages,  stabilization  of  prices 
and  administration  setup,  with  no  defi¬ 
nite  action  by  the  group.  All  code 
matters  were  referred  back  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  code  committee  for  final  set¬ 
tlement. 

Officers  of  the  I.  T.  C.  A.,  were 
chosen  as  follows:  Herman  Lewis,  De¬ 
troit,  president;  Arthur  Meyer,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  first  vice-president;  James  A. 
Howe,  Toronto,  Canada,  second  vice- 
president;  John  J.  Deviny,  Washington, 
secretary  and  John  T.  Fuhrman,  Jr., 
Pittsburgh,  treasurer. 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 


WHAT  HAPPENED? 
WHO  DID  IT? 

Four  short  years  ago  something 
happened  to  the  dry  mat 
industry. 

Trained  laboratory  men  developed 
a  new  mat  that  produced  astonish¬ 
ingly  better  printing  results — with 
greater  consistency  and  greater  uni¬ 
formity. 

Then  you  men  in  the  stereotype 
rooms  literally  changed  over  the 
industry. 

You  turned  to  this  New  Laboratory- 
developed  Burgess  Chrome  Mat 
because  it  had  what  you  wanted. 

And  that  is  still  the  idea  behind 
THE  CHROME  our  laboratory  work  today.  What 

FORMULA  learn  is  the  property  of  you 

men— who  are  our  partners  in  de- 
thtir  iwpBiiof  printing  veloping  better  printing. 

characttrittici-nMiicithcm  T  ii  L  i  ill  ll 

BBsicr  to  h«ndi«— r«duc*s  I  ell  US  your  problems — well  tell 

troubio— cut  colt  you  all  we  know  about  their 


DIIDnCCC  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
DUKUCda  Freeport,  Illinois 

CHROME  MATS 


A  LABORATORY  PRODUCT 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 
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INVENTIONS  FLOURISHED 
IN  HARD  TIMES 

j  (Continued  from  page  VII) 


business.  We  are  now  operating  our 
plant  three  shifts  24  hours  daily  five 
days  per  week  and  present  contracts 
supply  sufficient  work  for  six  months 
on  this  basis.” 


Linotype  Improvements  Made 
to  Insure  Better  Product 

“Never  in  its  half  century  of  achieve¬ 
ment  has  linotype  progress  gone  ahead 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  the  last 
three  years,”  says  C.  H.  Griffith,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company. 

“Looking  confidently  to  the  future, 
the  Linotype  Company  has  devoted  its 
energies  to  improvement  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Hundreds  of  things  have  been 
done  to  make  the  linotype  better, 
stronger,  more  useful;  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction,  reduce  upkeep,  save  time  and 
money.  Only  a  few  of  the  high  spots 
can  be  touched  on  here : 

“Wide  Auxiliary  Magazines.  Carry¬ 
ing  wide  36  point  and  faces  up  to  con¬ 
densed  60  point,  the  34-channel  auxiliary 
magazine  has  greatly  increased  the  scope 
and  versatility  of  the  linotype. 

“Swinging  Keyboard.  Just  swing 
the  keyboard  out  and  the  entire  mech¬ 
anism  is  instantly  accessible.  Cams, 
cam  yokes,  stopping  strips  are  quickly 
removed  for  cleaning  or  servicing. 

“Double  Quadding  and  Centering  De¬ 
vice.  Lines  of  any  length  are  quadded 
at  either  end  or  centered,  instantly,  auto¬ 
matically. 

“Two-in-One  Linotype.  \  text  ma¬ 
chine  one  line,  a  display  machine  the 
next.  That  is  the  Two-in-One  Lino¬ 
type,  which  may  be  equipped  with  any 
combination  of  90-  and  72-  or  90-  and 
55-channel  magazines.  Faces  to  18 
point  in  the  text  magazines ;  to  36  point 
or  condensed  60  point  in  display  maga¬ 
zines.  Still  greater  display  range  when 
equipped  with  wide  auxiliary  magazines. 

“Linolite  Magazines.  Just  as  strong 
and  durable  as  brass,  but  much  lighter 
— ^22  pounds  less  weight  to  lift,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  90-channel  magazine,  and 
much  easier  to  handle.  , 

"Wide-Range  Spaceband.  Sixteen 
per  cent  stronger  than  the  ordinary 
two-rib  band.  Made  of  a  special  spring 
steel  that  will  not  buckle  or  ‘set.’  Has 
a  minimum  thickness  of  .032  of  an  inch 
and  a  maximum  of  .117.  Is  thin  enough 
for  close  spacing  (2y^  points)  of  small 
faces,  with  ample  range  of  expansion 
(8)4  points)  for  wider  spacing  of  larger 
faces. 

"Many  New  Type  Faces.  During 
the  last  three  years  the  typographic  re¬ 
sources  behind  the  Linotype  have  lieen 
increased  by  the  cutting  of  many  new 
faces.  This  includes  the  completion  of 
the  extensive  Metro  family,  and  such 
important  series  as  Baskerville,  Es- 
tienne,  Jensen,  Excelsior,  Scotch  No. 
2,  Memphis  and  others.  We  have  also 
introduced  a  new  sanserif  face  for 
newspaper  heads — Linotype  Erbar  Bold 
Condensed.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
history  Devanagari  (Sanskrit),  the 
alphabet  of  300,000,000  people  in  India, 
has  been  brought  within  the  scope  of 
mechanical  composition  through  the 
medium  of  the  Linotype. 

“.\ll-Purpose  Linotype.  But  of  great¬ 
est  economic  significance  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  All-Purpose  Linotype,  a 
flexible  casting  unit  for  producing  dis¬ 
play  type  on  slugs,  single  types,  rules, 
spacing  and  base  material,  with  a  body 
range  up  to  72  point,  42  picas  measure, 
and  a  face  range  from  5  point  on  up  to 
144  point.” 


New  Lanston  Equipment 

Purchase  Marks  Advance 

The  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  feels  that  its  most  notable  advance 
since  1929  has  been  its  purchase  and 
development  of  photo-mechanical  and 
plate-making  equipment. 

“This  purchase.”  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told,  “included  the  physical  assets 
and  good  will  of  the  Directoplatc  Cor¬ 


poration  as  well  as  some  50-odd  patents 
controlled  by  Huebner-Bleistein  and 
William  C.  Huebner.  .\mong  the  note¬ 
worthy  improvements  should  be  listed 
a  vertical  plate-coating  machine,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  vacuum  frame  and  register¬ 
ing  equipment,  and  a  further  refining 
of  camera  and  plate-making  units — work 
whose  precision  within  narrow  limits 
fitted  into  our  every-day  factory 
methods. 

“In  typesetting  we  developed  the 
Junior  Material  Making  Machine,  and 
its  sale  even  during  the  depression  years 
held  up  remarkably  well.  We  have 
extended  the  use  of  14  and  18  point 
composition,  by  a  new  method,  to  in¬ 
clude  practically  all  of  the  type  faces 
currently  popular  in  commercial  work. 
During  this  time  Frederic  W.  Goudy 
has  created  for  us  a  number  of  new  type 
faces,  the  most  notable  being  Deepdene, 
which  has  been  acclaimed  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  as  perhaps  the  finest 
example  of  type  design  since  the  days 
of  William  Caslon.” 


New  Intertype  Models 

Reflect  Company's  Research 

Business  conditions  during  the  past 
four  years  have  emphasized  the  increas¬ 
ing  need  of  intensified  research  work  in 
the  development  of  new  products  as  well 
as  in  the  improvement  of  existing  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  Intertype  Corporation  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  that  they  have 
directed  their  endeavors  to  fill  this  need. 

H.  R.  Freund,  chief  engineer,  out¬ 
lined  Intertype’s  developments  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

"The  Intertype  model  ‘F’  machine 
was  designed  to  answer  the  call  for  a 
trouble-free  mixer  machine.  This  ma¬ 
chine  embodies  all  the  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  a  straight 
matter  machine  and  with  it  mixer  com¬ 
position  may  be  set  at  straight  matter 
speed. 

It  has  eliminated  all  the  inherent  ob¬ 
jection  previously  existing  in  multiple 
distributor  machines. 

"The  main  magazine  shift  and  auto¬ 
matic  channel  entrance  control  on  the 
Intertype  model  ‘C’  is  an  improvement 
which  facilitates  making  changes  from 
one  type  face  to  another  and  conserves 
the  operator’s  time  and  energy  for  pro¬ 
duction.  Shifting  from  one  magazine  to 
another  is  accomplished  by  three  easy 
turns  of  a  handle  conveniently  located 
so  that  the  operator  does  not  have  to 
leave  his  position  at  the  machine  to 
make  face  changes.  The  device  auto¬ 
matically  opens  and  closes  the  channel 
entrance  as  the  change  in  magazines 
is  effected. 

"The  Intertype  model  ‘G’  72-90 

channel  magazine  machine  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  composing  room  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy.  This  machine  per¬ 
mits  the  setting  of  both  text  and  dis¬ 
play  matter  from  one  standard  90  chan¬ 
nel  keyboard  and  has  the  advantage 
of  continuous  distribution  into  two  or 
four  magazines  simultaneously.  As  a 
straight  matter  machine,  the  model  ‘G’ 
is  fully  as  fast  as  a  machine  designed 
for  straight  matter  exclusively ;  as  a 
display  machine,  it  has  as  wide  a  size 
range  as  any  composing  machine  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  display  compo¬ 
sition. 

“Users  of  line  composing  machines 
have  long  needed  some  dependable 
method  of  quadding  out  and  centering 
lines  automatically.  Intertype  has  met 
both  of  these  requirements  with  its  fully 
automatic  quadding  and  centering  device 
which  eliminates  the  use  of  spaces  in 
quadding  out  lines  and  the  centering  of 
lines  by  hand.  The  attention  of  the 
operator  can  now  be  devoted  to  unin¬ 
terrupted  production.  The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  feature  of  the  Intertype  quadding 
and  centering  device  is  that  it  does  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  machine  and,  when 
the  control  knob  is  set  in  position  for 
either  quadding  or  centering,  fully  jus¬ 
tified  lines  can  also  be  set  in  the 
normal  way  without  further  manipu¬ 
lation.” 


Color  Equipment  Developed 
by  Duplex  During  Depression 

The  engineering  and  development  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  have 
been  active  in  the  past  few  years  in 
designing  and  improving  details  in  all 
of  its  products,  Irving  K.  Stone,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  in  answer  to  a  query  by 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

“For  instance,”  Mr.  Stone  said,  “en¬ 
tirely  new  devices  for  the  color  mechan¬ 
isms  for  flatbeds  and  special  added 
equipment  for  color  in  rotaries  of  both 
tubular  and  semi-cylindrical  types  have 
been  developed. 

“Special  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  the  higher  classes  of 
newspaper  printing  on  tubulars  and  units 
so  that  today  competent  pressmen  with 
our  rotary  machines  are,  we  are  con¬ 
fident,  able  to  produce  a  finer  class  of 
printed  product  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  possible  on  stereotype  presses. 

“Our  fully  revised  unit  heavy  duty 
type  is  especially  suited  by  design  not 
only  for  regular  drive  but  also  for 
the  use,  if  desired,  of  the  developing 
individual  unit  drive  with  synchroniza¬ 
tion.  Newly  patented  folder  devices 
add  to  the  efficiency  in  handling  heavy 
duty  products  at  high  speed  and  other 
devices  under  patent  application  are 
available.” 

COMPOSING  ROOM  CHIEFS 
HAVE  ORGANIZATION 

(Continued  from  page  VII) 


Mechanical  equipment  is  costly.  In  most 
cases  the  composing  room  payroll  is  the 
largest,  and  yet  most  publishers  are 
willing  to  let  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  shift  for  themselves.  That  really 
is  the  reason  for  the  composing  room 
executives’  associations.  Instead  of  the 
publishers  formulating  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  it  drifted  along  until  a  few  super¬ 
intendents  and  foremen  got  out  and 
worked  up  the  association.  Even  at  this 
period  publishers  are  lagging  in  their 
support  and  the  task  of  carrying  on  falls 
upon  those  interested  in  their  employers’ 
needs — the  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendents. 

Very  few  publishers  have  contributed 
toward  the  upkeep.  In  fact  most  mem¬ 
bers  pay  their  own  expenses  to  the  con¬ 
ferences  and  contribute  to  the  operating 
costs,  which  consist  only  of  printing, 
postage,  etc. 

We  are  working  toward  the  same 
cause — more  efficency  and  better  condi¬ 
tions.  A  more  personal  atmosphere  is 
created  between  newspaper  composing 
room  managers  when  they  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  another  and  many 
problems  are  ironed  out  by  the  exchange 
of  ideas. 

Progress  has  been  made  since  the 
inception  of  the  organizations.  Sub¬ 
jects  dicussed  have  been  “The  Human 
Element,”  “Leadership  vs.  The  Strong 
.Arm  Way  of  Management,”  “Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Equipment — Advantages  and 
Disadvantages,”  and  at  the  last  meeting 
— “Newspaper  Makeup  and  Typo¬ 
graphy.” 

Other  subjects  discussed  have  been 


“Co-operation  and  Co-ordination  of 
Departments.”  Sterotypers  and  press¬ 
men  have  been  invited  to  talk  about 
their  problems  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  between  depart¬ 
ments.  Editors  have  taken  part  in  the 
programs  and  ideas  conducive  to  much 
good  have  ^en  brought  up.  Editors 
and  advertising  managers  have  listened 
to  discussions  of  newspaper  style,  dead¬ 
lines  and  co-operation,  which  without 
question,  have  brought  about  better  in- 
terdepartmental  relations  and  also  have 
reduced  production  costs. 

Cost  and  production  records  to  be 
kept  either  by  superintendent  or  busi¬ 
ness  office  have  been  talked  about,  and 
the  value  of  such  records  has  bem 
forcibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  executives.  They  are  instructed  to 
prepare  such  records  and  deliver  them 
to  publishers  and  editors,  which  should 
help  them  hold  down  overset  and  make¬ 
overs.  The  association  urges  that  every 
composing  room  manager  keep  account 
of  advertising  copy  received  after 
reasonable  deadlines,  because  failure  to 
abide  by  such  deadlines  increases  costs 
and  causes  overtime.  All  these  things 
may  seem  to  be  of  minor  importance, 
but  in  reality  make  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion  costs  almost  prohibitive.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  com¬ 
bating  them  that  Illinois  Composing 
Room  Executives’  Association  was 
organized  and  to  which  end  it  is  for¬ 
ever  striving. 

Officers  of  the  association  include 
myself  as  president;  William  Johnson, 
Moline  Dispatch,  vice-president;  Ear! 
Anderson,  Rockford  Consolidated  New^ 
papers,  secretary-treasurer ;  Leon  V. 
Gonigam,  Ottawa  Republic-Times,  and 
George  Bolton,  Joliet  Herald-News, 
members  of  executive  committee. 

The  association  recently  held  its  fall 
meeting  at  Rockford  and  selected 
Moline  for  the  annual  meeting  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  in  June. 


SHIRATORI  HONORED 

Former  Japaneae  Government  Spokei. 
man  Guest  of  Bickel 

Toshio  Shiratori,  the  recently  a^ 
pointed  Japanese  Minister  to  .ScaniU- 
navian  countries,  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  Oct.  23  in  New  York  City 
given  by  Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  d 
the  United  Press  Associations.  Mr. 
Shiratori  will  be  remembered  by  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  editors  as  formerly  the 
official  spokesman  of  the  Japanese  For¬ 
eign  Office  in  Tokyo. 

Among  the  25  guests  present  were: 
Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 
Carl  Ackerman,  dean  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism ;  Charles  M.  Lin¬ 
coln,  Ne%v  York  Times;  Bruce  Blivet 
The  New  Republic;  and  many  promi¬ 
nent  Japanese  correspondents. 


SALES  SHOW  DECLINE 

The  American  Colortype  Company 
for  the  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1933, 
reports  sales  aggregating  $1,161,255, 
against  $1,175,652  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  For  the  nine  months 
ended  Sept.  30.  sales  aggregated 
$3,638,277  against  $4,257,363  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1932. 


“NEW  YORK  CITY  MARKET  ANALYSIS"  MAPS 

For  the  NEW  YORK  HERALD  \h18UNE.  .  THE 
NEWS  and  THE  TIME3  are  now  bomg^produced  by 
the  "BOURGES  PROCESS.”  ;  * ! 

;  CHART  for  the  future  by  THE  FUTURE  METHOD 
'  •  OF  CHARTING  now  available  through 

BOURGES  SERVICE,  INC.,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Sole  manufacturers  of  “SHADING  SHEETS”  for  illusr 
irations  and  reproduction  problems  in  one  or  more  colors. 
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STORES,  DAILIES  EQUALLY  TO  BLAME 
FOR  BAD  ADVERTISING  TYPOGRAPHY 


Pecreased  Budgets  Have  Forced  Advertisers  to  Forego  Luxury  of 
Hand-Composition  and  Rely  on  Newspaper  Setting — Copy, 
(|Iomposing  Faults  Discussed 
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By  AMOS  BETHKE 


From  the  luxu^  and  effectiveness 
of  hand-composition  many  depart- 
gient  stores  have  returned  to  newspaper 
setting  of  advertisements  as  another  step 
in  the  reduction  of  what  still  remains 
of  the  advertising  budget.  The  change 
taught  us  something  about  working 
,fith  the  newspaper:  a  lot  about  our 
shortcomings,  and  some  common  failings 
of  theirs.  This  article  tries  to  analyze 
them;  to  iron  out  the  wrinkles  in  the 
coat,  if  we  have  to  wear  it. 

In  the  tra-la-la  days  before  the  stock 
narket  did  things  to  the  urge  to  spend, 
department  store  advertising  felt  itself 
inwardly  stirred  by  a  new  arrival — Pro¬ 
fessional  Typography.  We  can  all  ask 
oratorically,  “What  brought  it  on?”,  and 
answer  ourselves:  another  craving  for 
Better  Things,  and  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  type  faces  from  European  and 
American  foundries  in  unprecedented 
numbers — greater  than  the  most  liberal 
newspaper  budget  could  afford. 

Handsetting  had  Class.  It  projected 
a  new  note  into  the  average  newspaper 
page  which,  heaven  knows,  was  dull 
enougli  at  its  best.  And  for  that  we 
must  be  thankful  to  the  scores  of  typo¬ 
graphic  shops  that  mushroomed  in  a 
few  months.  They  brought  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  to  their  cluttered 
composing  rooms.  Department  stores, 
calloused  to  bad  letters,  wrong  fonts, 
ugly  borders  and  frightful  spacing, 
pointed  fingers  of  shame  and,  in  most 
uses,  we  got  somewhere.  Typographers 
had  fresh  material  and  nice,  coated 
proofs.  Most  stores  were  glad  to  pay 
tOT  a  service  which,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  was  furnished  free  by  the  news¬ 
paper,  even  though  no  paper  allowed  a 
discount  if  a  plate  or  reproduction  proof 
was  furnished. 

The  typography  shop’s  attack  was  on 
three  fronts:  neater  set-ups,  exclusive 
type,  and  a  promise  of  ten  per  cent  cut 
in  space  used  to  more  than  pay  for  the 
bandsetting  expense. 

Stores  tried  it  and  found  themselves 
free  from  the  burden  of  marking  copy 
and  layouts.  They  got  better  results 
than  from  the  newspapers — usually 
proofs  on  time,  clean  pr(}ofs  that  could 
be  read  on  sight.  Types  were  fresh, 
aM  in  New  Vork,  papers  blossomed 
like  a  type  founder’s  catalog.  The  old 
meanies  who  still  spent  their  money  on 
space  instead  of  variety  in  type  were 
left  to  spread  themselves  in  gray,  while 
the  enterprising  ones  went  Modern, 
Gmnan,  French,  deuccdly  English,  or 
merely  dazzling,  in  types  we  now  shud¬ 
der  at  in  pity  of  earlier,  viler  tastes. 
Money  was  easy — a  few  thousands  on 
the  advertising  budget  were  absorbed 
without  the  now  ^miliar  “we-gotta- 
cut-down”  rhumba  floating  in  from  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices.  That  is  history  which 
most  of  us  know.  Now  we  can  look 
around  for  results. 

At  least  we  have  better  equipped 
newspaper  composing  rooms  than  we 
could  have  hoped  for  six  years  ago. 
The  types  with  which  composition 
houses  built  their  business  to  astonish- 

3:  proportions  are  now  in  newspaper 
ices  throughout  the  country.  That 
they  are  not  used  well  is  the  fault  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  store  as 
well  as  of  the  newspaper.  And  now 
that  budgets  are  regarded  with  the  re¬ 
flect  executive  boards  have  always  in¬ 
tended,  most  of  us  in  department  store 
advertising  offices  have  fewer  lunches 
on  the  typography  shop  and  more  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  the  newspaper. 

But  we  know  that  newspaper  setting, 
while  bad,  is  not  utterly  impossible. 
The  faults  are  about  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  store  typographer  and  the 
aewspaper  composing  room  and  publi- 
eation  office.  Briefly,  the  familiar  fail- 
■Bs  of  the  department  store  are: 

h  Bad,  slip-shod  type  marking:  the 
department’s  inability  to  cast  type  for 


the  simplest  areas,  or  to  visualize  dis¬ 
play  lines. 

2.  Bad  layouts  that  perfect  setting 
could  not  help;  made  more  wretched  by 
art  work  that  seldom  fits.  The  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  layout  is  a  different  mat¬ 
ter — this  point  refers  merely  to  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  the  layout  for  type 
handling — too  narrow  measures,  run¬ 
arounds  and  intricate  rule  and  sub-head 
treatments  that  require  too  much  ad¬ 
justing  to  click  on  less  than  a  dozen 
proofs ;  conscious  or  unconscious  squeez¬ 
ing  of  type  that  later  turns  out  to  be 
stubbornly  rigid. 

3.  Too  many  rip-ups  and  re-sets  on 
revise  and  insertion. 

4.  Ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  of  newspaper  production 
methods  and  problems,  resulting  in  im¬ 
possible  demands  and  a  feeling  of 
"what’s  the  use?”  on  the  part  ot  the 
newspaper. 

Of  them  all,  the  third  is  the  most 
damnable  to  the  department  store.  The 
compositor  who,  on  an  original  setting, 
knows  the  certainty  of  a  complete  rip- 
up  on  revise,  forgets  craftsmanship  and 
turns  the  crank.  The  set-up  looks  it, 
tlie  department  store  weeps,  rips  it  up, 
it  is  set  again,  ad  infinitum,  until  the 
last  correction  is  ’phoned  in  while  the 
papers  are  on  the  street. 

Though  just  as  glaring,  the  news¬ 
papers’  offenses  could  be  more  easily 
straightened  out:  they  are  easier  to 
locate  in  source,  unlike  the  rip-up  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  department  store,  which  can 
be  traced,  usually,  to  the  merchandise 
offices,  or  to  the  last  minute  brain¬ 
storm  of  an  inactive  big-shot. 

1.  A  variety  of  faces,  with  incom¬ 
plete  families  in  most  of  them,  brings 
Headaches  to  every  department  store 
typographer.  Just  why  a  morning 
paper  should  have  Bodoni  Bold  italic 
in  only  14-point,  why  another  should 
split  its  Caslon  Old  Style  at  42-point 
into  two  distinct  varieties,  another  carry 
Goudy  Old  Style  down  to  14-point  and 
Bodoni  up  to  14-point,  is  enough  to 
worry  most  of  us.  Budget  trouble 
might  be  blamed — until  another  new 
face  is  laid  (from  12  to  30-point!). 
On  the  whole,  an  expenditure  of  $1,000 
would  go  far  to  complete  the  partial 
families  in  most  composing  rooms,  and 
the  returns  from  dead  metal  in  their 
antiquated  letters  would  go  far  toward 
producing  the  money. 

2.  The  most  serious  and  entirely  just 
charge  against  the  newspaper  is  the 
quality  of  proofs  it  furnishes  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  Remember  that  before  the  ini¬ 
tial  advertisement  has  been  sent  to 
the  newspaper  for  setting,  a  long  cam¬ 
paign  has  come  to  a  divine  fruition :  the 
triumph  of  buying  and  quality  circula¬ 
tion  (virtue),  over  feature  fiends  and 
continued-story  addicts,  (vice),  who 
never  read  an  advertisement  in  their 
life  I  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  research.  Gum-shoed  sleuthing 
has  determined  that  Mr.  Blotch  buys 
the  Evening  Chimes  to  preserve  the 
illusions  of  his  neighborhood  newsdealer, 
yet  carries  a  tabloid  under  his  coat. 
Great  studies  of  the  buying  power  and 
buying  habits  of  the  reader  have  brought 
investigators  to  thousands  of  house¬ 
wives.  The  store’s  customers  have  been 
checked  until  the  newspaper  knows  more 
about  their  financial  health  than  the 
store  itself.  All  this  has  been  summed 
up  in  impressive,  gold  labeled  portfo¬ 
lios  that  shame  "all  other  evening 
(morning)  papers”  as  so  much  tosh 
and  reduce  the  trend  of  the  buying  au¬ 
dience  to  black  on  white.  But,  con¬ 
cluding  this  drama  we  have  the  worst 
kind  of  climax,  for  only  one  newspaper 
in  a  dozen  furnishes  buyers  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  its  space  with  a  clean-cut, 
readable  proof  I 

Proofs  are  unevenly  inked,  solid  areas 
are  smeared  and  rules  perforated.  Usu¬ 


ally,  if  tlu  paper  sets  well,  it  proves 
so  badly  tnat  only  tear-sheets  will  give 
you  the  real  picture.  Alibis  are  too 
common:  “We  haven’t  the  time;  stores 
ask  for  too  many,”  etc.  But  the  truth 
is  that  newspapers,  for  the  most  part, 
always  have  pulled  bad  proofs  from  the 
nine  wnen  a  wet  siieet  oi  news  was 
pounded  with  a  newspaper-wrapped 
planer. 

1  here  was  never  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  that  looks  as  good  as  its  coated 
proof — all  of  us  see  the  published  ad¬ 
vertisement  through  the  rosy  glow  of 
its  heavy-coated  reproduction.  Even 
the  board,  the  executive  committee,  and 
the  merchandise  manager  who  pass  on 
it,  are  slightly  dazzled.  Their  attitude 
becomes  reverent  Meanwhile  the  ink- 
soaKed  sheet  turnished  by  a  newspaper 
invites  changes  the  minute  it  is  slapped 
on  the  desk. 

The  solution  seems  to  be  better  paper, 
not  necessarily  coated,  but  at  least  a 
news  stuck  that  will  hold  ink  well  with¬ 
out  smearing;  and  better  supervision  of 
the  boys  who  roll  the  proof  presses. 

in  the  meantime  we  are  learning  that, 
if  newspaper  typography  is  to  have  any 
character  at  all,  we  must  look  after  it 
as  caretully  as  if  the  axe  of  author’s 
alterations  (at  $8  an  hour,  double  time) 
hung  over  our  heads.  An  original  set¬ 
ting  must  be  complete  with  cuts;  every 
detail  must  be  carefully  marked:  head¬ 
ings,  prices,  body  matter;  exact  meas¬ 
ures  lor  each  dig,  exact  leading;  and 
designation  by  number  or  point  size  of 
every  rule  on  the  page. 

Corrections  in  spacing  which  are 
usually  adjusted  on  sight  in  a  typo¬ 
graphic  house,  must  be  marked  with 
great  tordo  at  least  once  on  every  news¬ 
paper  proof.  Joining  rules  and  corners, 
picking  up  “widows,”  adjusting  run¬ 
arounds,  clearing  bad  letters,  will  make 
an  extra  revise  necessary. 

The  main  point  is  that  we  can  get 
better  results  from  the  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  room  if  we  evaluate  its  service 
correctly. 

Professionally  set  typography  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  standard — this  article 
merely  emphasizes  the  possibilities  of 
newspaper  setting  that  have  not  been 
reached  because  of  slip-shod,  careless 
co-operation,  added  to  the  paper’s  hesi¬ 
tancy  to  accept  a  golden  goose. 

Given  a  group  of  newspapers  with 
circulations  of  identical  value,  those  best 
adapted  to  department  store  composition 
are  certainly  the  ones  to  profit.  The 
production  manager  or  typographer  who 
must  turn  out  a  good-looking  advertise¬ 
ment  will  never  choose  the  newspaper 
whose  type  supply  leaves  him  in  a  mud¬ 
dle  and  whose  proofs  will  need  a  week 
to  dry  (if  they  can  be  read  at  all). 


PROFIT  FOR  GANNETT  CO. 

Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  and  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries,  including  equity  of 
Gannett  Company  in  undistributed 
profits  of  controlled  companies  report 
for  the  nine  months  ended  Sept.  30: 
Net  profit  after  all  interest,  amortiza¬ 
tion,  State  and  Federal  taxes  and  other 
charges,  $543,980,  against  $440,524  last 
year. 


$150,000  PRESS  ORDER 
PLACED  BY  DAILY 

Boston  Record  Buying  Two  Sextuple 
Steel  Units  for  Immediate  De¬ 
livery  with  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp. 


John  T.  Cushing,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Daily  Record,  tabloid  morning 
paper,  has  announced  that  an  order  has 


Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely,  right,  of 
Massachusetts,  reads  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  purchase  by  the  Boston 
Daily  Record  of  two  new  Wood  steel 
sextuple  presses,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 
Publisher  John  T.  Cushing,  left,  and 
Advertising  Director  Ernest  Hoftyzer 
are  shown  with  His  Excellency. 

been  placed  for  two  new  Wood  steel 
sextuple  presses  at  a  cost  of  $150,000, 
with  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  501  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York. 

In  its  announcement  printed  in  the 
Record  the  daily  saidj 

“It  means  the  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  by  the  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  time  when  business  enter¬ 
prises  and  private  individuals  are  all 
urged  to  Buy,  Buy,  Buy  and  put 
money  in  circulation  in  order  to  speed 
industrial  recovery  under  the  NRA. 

“Modern  newspaper  printing  presses 
run  into  big  money.  The  Daily  Record, 
doing  business  under  the  Blue  Eagle 
symbol  of  the  NRA,  is  proud  to  add 
this  great  purchase  to  the  general  buy¬ 
ing  campaign.” 

Installation  will  begin  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Increased  circulation  made  the 
purchase  necessary,  the  paper  said,  de¬ 
claring  that  it  has  added  100,000  readers 
during  the  depression. 


ADDS  CHILDREN’S  PAGE 

The  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder- 
Gaaette  recently  added  a  weekly  boys’ 
and  girls’  page. 


COLUMBIAN  INKS 

What  Better  Combination  Than : 


1.  Choice  of  world's  finest  raw 

materials. 

2.  Latest  and  most  up-to-date 

equipment. 

3.  Intensive  scientific  research. 


4.  Experienced  master  crafts¬ 

men. 

5.  Cheerful  and  willing  workers. 

6.  Prompt  and  efficient  service. 
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GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  ANTI-FRICTION  PRESS 


114  Anti-Friction  Bearings . . .  ball  and  roller ...  in  each  unit 
and  intermediate  folder  (not  including  the  paper  roll  arrange¬ 
ment)  produce  smoothness  at  all  speeds  . . .  cut  down  power 
arid  maintenance  costs. 

Cylinder  Mounting  in  pre-loaded  Timken  roller  bearings 

removes  all  play  .  .  .  completely  eliminates  cylinder  jumps. 
This  feature,  hitherto  employed  in  extremely  accurate  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  has  never  before  been  used  in  a  printing  press. 

Improved  Eccentric  Impression  Adjustment  provides 
for  locking  impression  cylinders,  after  adjustment,  down  into 
frame  on  their  load  side,  eliminating  cylinder  jumps  from 
this  source. 

Moving  Parts  Covered — All  moving  parts  are  entirely  en¬ 
closed —  making  this  the  safest  and  quietest  of  all  units  in 
op>eration. 

Automatic  Pressure  Oiling — All  gears  and  the  entire  vibra¬ 
tor  and  feed  mechanism  are  completely  enclosed  and  run 
in  oil.  Oil  is  forced  under  pump  pressure  to  all  bearings 
and  moving  parts,  except  the.  grease -lubricated  cylinder 
and  roller  stocks,  which  require  attention  only  a  few  times  a 
year.  This  reduces  dependence  upon  the  human  factor  .  .  . 
cuts  down  costs  for  lubricants,  upkeep,  and  repairs. 

Goss  Rotary  Delivery  —  Impossible  to  choke  .  .  .  delivers 
uniform  product  with  perfect  fold  at  all  speeds,  folded 
edge  forward  . . .  whether  4  pages  or  80  pages. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
220  E.  FORTY-SECOND  ST. 


ALSO  . .  •  Alloy  steels  are  used  extensively  to 
strengthen  and  lighten  parts. 

New  precision  methods  bring  accuracy,  where  needed,  as 
high  as  1  10,000  of  an  inch. 

Improved  sockets  for  roller  stocks  lock  to  the  frame  at  two 
points. 

All  parts  and  adjustments  are  completely  accessible. 

All  rotating  parts  have  perfect  d3mamic  balance. 

Spiral  and  helical  gears  are  used  throughout  to  increaso 
strength  and  promote  smoothness. 

An  improved  Goss  patented  qmck  plate  lockup  saves  work 
and  time. 

Ink  fountains  are  equipped  with  an  improved  end 
adjustment. 

Compound  intermediate  gears  for  driving  cylinders  are  so 
designed  that  backlash  is  reduced  to  absolute  minimum. 

Cylinders  are  solid  steel  forgings. 

This  summary  of  the  features  of  The  Goss  High  Speed  Anti- 
Friction  Press  is  necessarily  incomplete.  Full  details  and 
specifications  will  gladly  be  supplied  to  any  one  con¬ 
sidering  the  purchase  of  equipment  of  this  type.. 
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